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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 


hope for living. 
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Notes from the Catacombs 


Radix magazine began as Right On, a four-page evangelistic newspaper 
published by the Christian World Liberation Front under the leadership 
of Jack Sparks, a former university professor. In the early 1970s CWLF 
(labeled the “intellectual wing of the Jesus Movement” by Time Magazine) 
was an intense group of people who were living communally, attending 
daily Bible studies, and seeing conversions weekly. It was a strange and 
wonderful time when the counterculture and the church intersected, and 
miraculously, spontaneously, and seemingly simultaneously produced 
groups of blue-jeaned, long-haired believers all over the country. 


By 1972 David Gill and I were appointed co-editors of that newspaper 
and began a collaboration that saw the tabloid Right On become the maga- 
zine Radix. David came up with the name Radix (Latin for root), the idea 
being that we are rooted in Christ—which also means that we are often 
radically opposed to the world system. In Radix we wanted not only to 
introduce people to Christ, but to ask what it means to be new creatures 
in Christ. How should our faith be worked out in the real world? When 
David left the magazine to pursue a Ph.D., I became editor and have, with 
the support of a superb staff, board, and other friends of the magazine, 
continued raising those questions in Radix. 


In our anniversary issue we look back at some of our history—and 
ahead to the new decade we've entered. Our resident Renaissance man 
(and former poetry-rejection editor) Walt Hearn has over the years 
graced our pages with articles on science, politics, poetry, and ecology. 
Walt titled his 1982 article on the church and ecology “Signs of Hope.” 
Addressing the subject at the end of 1990, he writes about “Signs of Har- 
vest” (p.3). Os Guinness comments on the state of the nation and chal- 
lenges Christians to make a difference (p.8). Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 
raises questions about American family life and public policy (p.12). As 
we enter the second year of a new decade and the magazine enters its 
third decade of publishing, we wish you peace.—Sharon 
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The Future of the Planet: 


Signs of Harvest 


by 
Walter Hearn 


The most frequently reprinted articles 
published in the history of Right On/ | 

Radix are a trilogy of articles on simple # 
living by Walt and Ginny Hearn. The 
first, called "Voluntary Poverty," was 
published in 1973; the second, called 

“The Whole Creation Groans" 

(on recycling), was published 


About midpoint in my scientific 
career a friend who taught crea- 
tive writing had a bright idea 
and finagled a small grant to fi- 
nance it. He invited a dozen 
Christian scholars to spend a 
week together talking about ad- 
vances in our areas of study. He 
asked each of us to predict what 
would happen over the next 10 
years, for a book he planned to 
edit. 

The book never materialized. 
The scientists in the group 
couldn’t predict how our next 
experiments would turn out, let 
alone guess what would happen 
in a whole branch of science for 
a decade ahead. I fell back ona 
cardinal rule of my own disci- 
pline: “Be bold in experiment, 
cautious in conclusion.” Depen- 
dent on grant funds ourselves, 
we knew that our hapless host 
would be held accountable, but 
we also knew our limitations. 

In that next decade, many sig- 
nificant things happened that 
none of us would have predict- 
ed. Now a year of unprecedent- 
ed change has again brought 
home my inability to forecast 


“Christians give a lot of thought to 
evangelism in an effort to ‘recycle’ the 
human spirit. We don't want to be dis- 
tracted from that. But additional thought 
and effort could also redeem the hu- 
man environment. Recycling material 
things does take a certain amount of 
our time. But practice at it teaches us 
to use more effectively whatever God 
gives us, including time.” 

—from “The Whole Creation Groans” by Walter 
Hearn, Right On, January 1974 


in 1974,and the third, called "Jour- 
ney toward Simplicity," was pub- 
lished in 1977. They were reported 
in the L.A. Times, translated into 

© Chinese, reprinted in many 

ther magazines, and published 
together in Ron Sider’s book 

Living More Simply. 


world events, or even to chart 
the course of my own life. Three 
particular events in the fall and 
winter of 1989-90 made me take 
fresh stock of my life and my 
niche in the world. 

The first, which drew national 
media attention, was the Octo- 
ber 17 earthquake on the San 
Andreas fault. In Berkeley our 
70-year-old house seemed to 
dance before the Lord of Psalm 
46, who melts the earth with his 
voice. When all was still, my 
wife Ginny and I knew who 
was God. We trembled in his 
presence with each aftershock. 

A more private event oc- 
curred on December 2, though it 
failed to shake us at the time. 
What I took to be a prolonged 
viral infection slowed me down 
somewhat, but a month later a 
grim-faced cardiologist diag- 
nosed it as having been a heart 
attack, “and not a small one.” 
Ninety percent of my recovery 
would be in the Lord’s hands, 
the doctor said. If I made it 
through the danger period of 
two to three months, I could 
probably resume my normal ac- 
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tivities, but a third of my heart 
had been turned irreversibly 
into lifeless scar tissue. 

Surviving those near- 
catastrophes gave the two of us 
new empathy for the homeless 
(whose ranks we had so nearly 
joined) and an insider’s view of 
the health-care needs of millions 
of people, especially the elderly. 
Will medical bills wipe us out 
before we reach the Medicare 
safety net at age 65? Can our 
house withstand another major 
shock without the foundation 
work we can’t afford? God had 
definitely gotten our attention. 

Then a third life-focusing 
event (but not life-threatening, 
thank God) caught me in the 
very act of rethinking every- 
thing. Radix asked me to review 
its 1982 environmental issue 
and predict how our planet will 
fare in the 1990s. 

As a prophet, I’m at a loss, I 
realized, but I began thinking of 
everything I’d written for Radix 
since 1972, wondering if any of 
it made sense. I was in a mood 
to take a peek in both directions. 


Hope and Discernment 

That Nov/Dec 1982 Radix 
came together on my return 
from one of the first Forum dis- 
cussions at the AuSable Insti- 
tute for Environmental Studies 
in Michigan. In “Signs of Hope” 
I described some “earthkeep- 
ing” projects by _ technically 
competent Christians. Editing 
the Newsletter of the American 
Scientific Affiliation (ASA, a fel- 
lowship of Christians in scientif- 
ic and technological work) had 
given me a glimpse of good en- 
vironmental stewardship. 

In 1982, could any hope for 
our wounded earth be seen in 
the work of those whose per- 
sonal hope is in Jesus Christ? 
My cautious answer was Yes, 
though I doubted that our ef- 
forts would be any more united 
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than those of the fragmented 
secular movement. Christians 
did not have our environmental 
act fully together, but that 
didn’t surprise me. “We're slow 
starters,” I wrote, “but we hang 
in.” 

About that, at least, 1 seem to 
have been right. Christians have 
hung in, so I see the 1990s as a 
decade of growing environmen- 
tal stewardship. Most of the or- 
ganizations and projects I de- 


scribed in 1982 are still going 
strong, getting stronger, 
spreading the word. Larger 
church bodies have begun to 
hear the earth “groan in tra- 
vail.” A North American Con- 
ference on Christianity & Ecolo- 
gy (NACCE, founded in 1987), 
is helping to stir them to action. 
If churches in general could 
support the environmental 
movement the way black 
churches have backed the civil 
rights movement in America, 
our planet would be in good 
hands. 

The NACCE founders origi- 
nally contemplated a “Judeo- 
Christian” movement but nar- 
rowed their vision to allow 
“each religion to focus within 
its own beliefs first.” They also 
kept NACCE separate from a 
broader interfaith group, a 
North American Conference on 
Religion & Ecology (NACRE). 
To hammer out a Christian the- 
ology of nature is hard enough 
without incorporating Buddhist 
and Hindu thought. An envi- 


ronmental credo is to “think 
globally, but act locally.” 

Maintaining a Biblical per- 
spective should enable NACCE 
to stir a broad spectrum of Prot- 
estant and Catholic groups to 
action, including joint action, 
through its conferences, net- 
working, and publications. In 
1988 it began publishing Firma- 
ment: The Quarterly of Christian 
Ecology (P.O. Box 14305, San 
Francisco, CA 94114). Within 
its less-than-global confines, 
NACCE must cope with a basic 
polarization between “Biblical 
ecology” and “creation spiritu- 
ality.” Promoters of the latter re- 
mind evangelicals not to let our 
focus on redemption blind us to 
the essential goodness of God's 
created world. Some, however, 
are naively snowed by flaky 
New Age _nature-worshipers 
and self-proclaimed witches. I 
see an ever-greater need for dis- 
cernment in the coming decade. 

Biblical ecologists at last sum- 
mer’s AuSable Forum empha- 
sized Christ’s work of reconcil- 
ing “all things” (Colossians 
1:15-20). It was “the world” (kos- 
mos) that God so loved “that he 
gave his only begotten Son” 
(John 3:16). Loren Wilkinson of 
Regent College stressed that 
“our problem with the environ- 
ment is a religious one.” But 
with widespread understanding 
of the need for a religious solu- 
tion, many “religious questers” 
are turning to non-Christian re- 
ligions and new forms of pagan- 
ism. 

April 1990 brought forth an 
avalanche of media commen- 
tary marking the 20th anniver- 
sary of Earth Day. Christian 
writers frequently bracketed 
their encouragement to care for 
creation with warnings not to 
become unequally yoked with 
pagan “Greens.” Doubts were 
expressed about various forms 
of “Deep Ecology,” a movement 


that may mask a sweeping so- 
cial agenda or turn respect for 
“Gaia” (earth conceived as a liv- 
ing being) into what amounts to 
worship of the Greek goddess 
“of that name. Even so, every 
evangelical publication I saw 
honored Earth Day 1990, urging 
responsible action and at least 
tentative participation in wider 
environmental efforts. 

For example, Christian futur- 
ist Tom Sine wrote a strong edi- 
torial for Loveline, newsletter of 
World Concern, a mission agen- 
cy that has tried to incorporate 
environmental sensitivity into 
its Third World development 
projects. World Christian devot- 
ed its whole April issue to Earth 
Day concerns, with a major arti- 
cle on “Creation Rediscovered” 
by Eastern College biologist Joe 
Sheldon. After featuring major 
exhortations by ethicist Ron Sid- 
er and environmentalist Cal De- 
Witt, Advocate, bulletin of Evan- 
gelicals for Social Action, began 
devoting a page each month to 
practical environmental sugges- 
tions. 

Many signs indicate that, 
once aroused, Christians will 
stay the course. Besides Firma- 
ment as a source of sermon ma- 
terial and ideas, there is the 
ASA journal, Perspectives on Sci- 
ence & Christian Faith (P.O. Box 
668, Ipswich, MA 01938). Its 
September 1989 issue contained 
Joe Sheldon’s analysis of the 
Christian ecological response 
since 1967, when historian Lynn 
White tried to lay most of the 
blame for the crisis on the 
church. Richard Wright’s Biolo- 
gy Through the Eyes of Faith 
(1989) in the Christian College 
Coalition textbook series passes 
the challenge on to the next gen- 
eration. 

In “Signs of Hope” I antici- 
pated such growing environ- 
mental awareness, but certainly 
not the extent to which Earth 


Day caught on in 1990. Remem- 
ber James Watt and Ronald Rea- 
gan’s EPA? How could I have 
guessed that Reagan’s successor 
would be a Republican wanting 
to be known as “the environ- 
mental president”? In the mean- 
time, of course, the world has 
seen television coverage of an 
unwelcome garbage barge on 
the east coast, the Chernobyl 
nuclear explosion in the Soviet 
Union, and the Exxon Valdez oil 


In America, 
“public enterprise” 
must influence 
production 
decisions that 
have previously 
been the exclusive 
domain of private 
enterprise. 


spill in Alaska. 

In 1982 I echoed the attitude 
of physicist-theologian Ian Bar- 
bour, who described himself as 
hopeful about the future but 
not optimistic about it. His 
hope, he said (in Technology, En- 
vironment, and Human Values, 
1980) was based on (1) a politi- 
cal faith in renewed democratic 
participation; (2) a philosophi- 
cal faith that “there are reasona- 
ble solutions that people will 
accept”; and (3) a religious faith 
that “love and forgiveness can 
overcome self-centeredness and 
isolation.” 


Hope and Deception 

Today I am stronger than 
ever on the - potential of relig- 
ious faith but more skeptical 
about Barbour’s philosophical 


faith. And despite a stirring of 
political faith by a surge of dem- 
ocratic movements around the 
world, I’m trying hard to avoid 
outright cynicism. I rejoice with 
those tasting freedom once 
again, or for the first time in 
their lives. Yet any oppressed 
people who believe that free 
elections will solve their basic 
problems are in for a letdown. 
In the United States we have a 
tradition of free elections. We 
also have debt that is killing us, 
trash that is burying us, and 
leaders who lie to us. 

I’ve never had much faith in 
politics, though I try to vote in- 
telligently. Since 1972 I’ve lived 
among citizens who delight in 
being “PC” (politically correct) 
as “progressive agents of social 
change.” To activists shocked at 
my lack of enthusiasm I say, 
“How do you think we got into 
this mess? A lot of people didn’t 
like the way things were, so 
they changed things to the way 
things are now.” In_ other 
words, political action, like mar- 
riage, can be “for better or for 
worse.” What is richer for some 
probably means poorer for 
somebody else. In sickness and 
in health, we can get sicker as 
well as healthier. 

One thing that has gotten 
worse is the selling of candi- 
dates and issues like brands of 
soap on television. In “Politics 
for Peanuts” (Radix, Sept/Oct 
1980) I made a modest proposal 
for reform. The ridiculous cost 
of presidential campaigns, at 
least, could be minimalized and 
more of the truth revealed if the 
candidates could be _ isolated 
from party machinery and pro- 
motional appearances and re- 
quired to respond to a set of key 
questions. I suggested seques- 
tering them on Alcatraz during 
the presidential campaign, as 
good a use for the island as any 
being proposed at the time. 
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My father’s rule of thumb, 
“When in doubt, vote the ras- 
cals out,” was based on the idea 
that public officials tend to be 
corrupted by their positions of 
influence; hence turnover was 
less risky than returning an in- 
cumbent to office. Today, with 
public distrust so widespread, 
the electoral process exerts a 
corrupting influence even be- 
fore a politician gets into high 
office. Office-seekers learn early 
in the game to cover their 
tracks. One of our most popular 
presidents, you will recall 
sharpened his “deniability” 
skills as head of the CIA. 

Environmentalists say that 
“everything is related to every- 
thing else.” Today environmen- 
tal issues are inevitably polliti- 
cal. Biologist Garrett Hardin’s 
“Lifeboat Ethics” (taking harsh 
measures to preserve the hu- 
man habitat) seldom goes over 
well with Christians, but who 
can deny his “Tragedy of the 
Commons”? Hardin’s 1968 
paper of that title showed the 
absolute necessity of exerting 
social control to avoid ecologi- 
cal disaster. Using public graz- 
ing rights on the old New Eng- 
land “commons” as _his 
example, Hardin showed that 
profit-seeking always tempts 
entrepreneurs to excess; it was 
always advantageous for each 
farmer to graze one more cow 
on public grass—until uncon- 
trolled overgrazing destroyed 
the enterprise for everybody. To 
keep our “common” land, wa- 
ter, and air from being ruined, 
society has to exert “mutual co- 
ercion, mutually agreed on’ 
(Hardin’s phrase) to make costs 
proportional to the benefits cor- 
porations gain by not being re- 
sponsible for the common good. 

Today we face a double trage- 
dy. Our planet is being wasted, 
and we lack the political will or 
political savvy to stop that 
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waste. Despite the huge Super- 
fund, only a fraction of identi- 
fied hazardous waste disposal 
sites have been worked on, and 
not a single one has been com- 
pletely cleaned up. Despite an 
inevitable depletion of petrole- 
um reserves, we have not se- 
riously moved toward re- 
structuring transportation or 
developing alternative energy 
sources. Earth Day’s conscious- 
ness-raising about recycling 


The need today 
is for joyful, 
thoughtful 
Christians to 

embody both 

individual and 
corporate 

responsibility. 


may be encouraging, but we 
should weigh it against Barry 
Commoner’s assessment of 
which strategies have worked 
and which have not. In Making 
Peace with the Planet (1990), 
Commoner shows that the only 
thing that really works is chang- 
ing from production processes 
that generate pollutants to those 
that do not. 

Pollution has run rampant in 
communist countries, remind- 
ing us that “maximizing short- 
term private profit” is not the 
only manifestation of human 
sin. In laissez-faire capitalism, 
sefishness takes the form of get- 
ting all you can; under commu- 
nism it takes the form of doing 
as little as you can get by with. 
In America, “public enterprise” 
must influence production deci- 


sions that have previously been 
the exclusive domain of private 
enterprise. But expect corporate 
executives to use the collapse of 
socialist economies to argue 
against the kinds of regulatory 
changes needed. 

Our own economic system 
staves off collapse by living on 
borrowed money. From failed 
systems whose credit was not so 
good, we can learn many les- 
sons. Note, for example, the 
contextuality of political labels. 
Who are the “hard-line conser- 
vatives” resisting President Gor- 
bachev’s “liberal” reforms (of 
democracy and free enterprise)? 
Followers of Barry Goldwater? 
No, they are ultra-communists. 

Christians need to be doers of 
the truth rather than labelers of 
others. To me, being “conserva- 
tive” has always meant believ- 
ing that something (like our en- 
vironment) is worth saving; 
“liberal” means being free to 
trade a bad situation (like acid 
rain) in on a better one. 

If we must have labels, why 
not wear both of those at the 
same time? 

To me, political “rightists” or 
“right-wingers” are people who 
instinctively think first of indi- 
vidual responsibility as the way 
to solve problems; “leftists” in- 
stinctively respond with social 
solutions. I’ve never thought 
Christians should automatically 
reject either right-wing or left- 
wing ideas. 

Every significant problem we 
face will require both individual 
initiative and cooperative effort 
to solve it. Ina democracy, each 
position moves toward the oth- 
er, just as some Christians who 
focus on personal salvation and 
others who focus on corporate 
worship eventually see that 
both are essential to the gospel. 

“Radical” is the political label 
related to the name of this mag- 
azine (Latin for “root”). Inthe 


1960s and ‘70s, young people 
calling themselves “radical 
Christians” tried to offset a 
trend toward “privatization” in 
American society by stressing 
social action and even commu- 
nal living. The need today is for 
joyful, thoughtful Christians to 
embody both individual and 
corporate responsibility. People 
of all political persuasions who 
learn to live together peacefully 
can nourish our planet. We can 
“root out” our sins of the right 
and left by blending “radical 
judgment” with “radical com- 
passion.” 


Hope and Decision 

My own political position will 
no doubt be derided as a form 
of “radical neutrality” by any- 
one with a clear vision of what 
needs to be done and of who is 
the enemy. “Spiritual warfare” 
is a Biblical metaphor used to 
stir the troops to “keep up the 
good work.” To me that’s like 
keeping a wartime economy in 
peacetime because “it gets 
things done.” I think Christians 
should be waging peace even 
when we are temporarily drawn 
into combat. Peacemaking al- 
ways takes place on a battle- 
field, and it is hardly a sissy life. 

Reconciling opposing views 
is a serious form of peacemak- 
ing, but in Radix (Vol. 18, No. 3, 
1988) I’ve poked fun at my own 
dialectic approach. I wrote 
“Where Can Truth Be Found?” 
during the Iran-Contra congres- 
sional hearings, which did little 
to lessen my political skepti- 
cism. That article described my 
adventures in the secular aca- 
demic world, where scientists 
are accustomed to suspend 
judgment and sometimes action 
as well. 

In Radix I've also expressed my 
view of creativity as a process 
of holding things in tension. 
In “How Does a Poet Tell?” 


in the May/June 1980 poetry is- 
sue, I used John Ciardi’s defini- 
tion of poetic structure (“a coun- 
termotion across a silence”) to 
show how freedom can be bal- 
anced against control. We need 
exactly that kind of balance in 
solving environmental prob- 
lems. 

In much of my life, as in sev- 
eral Radix articles, I’ve sought 
to balance a scientific way of 
looking at things with the Bibli- 
cal way. In “Contra-Cyclops: 
Getting the Whole Picture” 
(Sept 1972), I used depth of field 
from having two eyes as a meta- 
phor for the advantage we gain 
from having both a Biblical and 
a scientific outlook. Beware of 
one-eyed jacks, I advised. For 
Radix’s 10th anniversary issue 
QJuly/Aug 1979), I contrasted 
those outlooks in “Telling It 
Like It (Probably) Is.” The two 
are brought together effectively, 
I said, not in a philosophical 
world view but in the life of 
each Christian who cares about 
how God’s creation actually 
works. 

Today we need the insights of 
science, but science also needs 
our support. Science, like gov- 
ernment, is an institution losing 
the trust of ordinary citizens. 
Ian Barbour expressed a philo- 
sophical faith that “there are 
reasonable solutions that people 
will accept,” but I find people 
less willing than in the past to 
take the word of scientific ex- 
perts. Science has been going 
strong for some 300 years. Now 
I fear that it is undergoing the 
same kind of transformation 
that Christianity experienced af- 
ter its first 300 years. The church 
went stale when it became too 
closely identified with the polit- 
ical establishment. 

Imagine an elite priesthood 
that chants arcane formulas 
claiming to hold the keys to our 
salvation. Imagine being taxed 


to build cathedrals in the form 
of a super-conducting super- 
collider, a space station labora- 
tory, or a map of the human ge- 
nome. Before long, scientists 
who appeal to the public for 
funds to support such billion- 
dollar projects may be sneered 
at as “technological televangel- 
ists’ rather than respected as. 
dependable guardians of truth. 

It may not be such a bad 
thing that scientists are frag- 
mented into denominations 
(“disciplines”), if disagreements 
over how to spend the federal 
research budget serve as a check 
on their “ministries.” Such 
squabbles do not improve their 
repute as impartial guides to 
preserving the planet, however. 
Scientists who influence poli- 
cy decisions have to face un- 
pleasant consequences. Emper- 
ors and princes who once 
subsidized the church demand- 
ed support for their rule. Politi- 
cians investing in research ex- 
pect scientific backup in return. 
Companies that hire scientists 
expect their work, sooner or lat- 
er, to turn a profit. 

When scientists speak out 
concerning almost any public 
policy, the public already 
knows what their basic recom- 
mendation will be: “Put more 
money into research.” Decision- 
making requires technical input, 
but the cumulative nature of sci- 
entific knowledge is both a 
strength and a weakness. Scien- 
tists who see danger in un- 
checked population growth 
nevertheless foster a_never- 
ending growth of knowlege— 
and of the resources to produce 
it. 

Christians have insights to of- 
fer here because the Bible stress- 
es the value of wisdom. Al- 
though human overpopulation 
clearly contributes to the woes 


of our planet, the current envi- 
(continued on page 23) 
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The Future of the Nation: 
A Challenge to the Church 


At times in human history the 
story of individuals and nations 
seems to move almost as slowly 
as a barely moving river. Most 
of history for most nations is 
like that. It may have seemed 
like that, for instance, say for a 
decade like the 1950s. 

But at other times the acceler- 
ation, the shock and shudder of 
change and events, is like mov- 
ing quickly into rapids, when 
every sense is alert to the excite- 
ment and danger. It was like 
that in many liberal democra- 
cies in the 1960s, and it’s cer- 
tainly been like that this last 
year, with reference to totalitari- 
anism and communism. 

The New Republic recently said 
that 1989 was the most glorious 
year in the 20th century. I think 
that’s a little overstated, but 
there’s no question that 1989 
will go alongside 1917 and 1945 
as one of the three great pivotal 
years in our extraordinary cen- 
tury. 

—The first, 1917, when the 
old order of the European civili- 
zation collapsed, and America 
for the first time took its place 
on the world stage, although 
only briefly. 

—The second, 1945, when the 
20th century’s first great totali- 
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by Os Guinness 


If Christianity, rightly understood, 
had been practiced in the West, this 
impasse between nature and grace, 
between sacred and secular, be- 
tween mystic and mechanist, would 
never have come to a head. Biblical 
Christianity speaks to this world, to 
the full range of what can be dealt 
with by reason, by science, and by 
the senses. It also deals with the 
otherworldly, to what deals with the 
transcendence of the senses and 
goes beyond reason into the area of 
mystery. 

—from “Mechanists versus Mystics” by Os 
Guinness, Right On, November 1975 


tarian regime was defeated, and 
America came to take its place 
on center stage, and stayed 
there. 

—The third, 1989, when the 
20th century’s second great to- 
talitarian regime visibly faltered 
and, in many parts of the world, 
has collapsed. 

Yet the question is raised, 
“What does it mean this time 
for the United States and its 
leadership in the modern 
world?” Because what's clear is 
that this country is no longer 
the epicenter of all the change 


that’s been happening. In. many 
ways what is being called into 
question is the resolve or capaci- 
ty of the United States to assert 
leadership in many areas as it 
has done on previous occasions. 

One of the objects that I prize 
most is a little bronze medal- 
lion. It was struck in 1900 to cel- 
ebrate the lifting of the Boxer 
Rebellion, the famous 55-day 
siege of Beijing. The western 
troops struck this medallion af- 
ter they had entered Beijing and 
freed it from the Boxer rioters. 
What is interesting to me is the 
symbolism. My _ grandfather 
was there, so I have personal as- 
sociations with it, also. On one 
side of this medallion is a pic- 
ture of the heavenly gate of Beij- 
ing from Tiananmen Square, 
belching with smoke and 
flames. The Boxers had set that 
gate on fire, and Chinese my- 
thology had a belief that when 
the heavenly gate was set on 
fire it was a symbol of the crisis 
of the mandate of heaven. 

The legitimacy of the Manchu 
dynasty was in question, and 
the regime would fall. But of 
course, this medallion was 
struck by western troops— 
Americans, French, British, Jap- 
anese, and so on—and they had 


put that symbolism on it. Fur- 
ther, to make crystal clear what 
they were saying and to whom, 
they put symbolism on the oth- 
er side from the Scriptures. At 
the top was the word Ichabod 
from Samuel: “The glory has 
gone.” At the bottom, was the 
Chaldean symbol, MENE, 
MENE, TEKEL, UPARSIN, from 
Daniel: “You are weighed in the 
balances and found wanting.” 
The western troops had taken 
the Chinese symbol, the He- 
brew symbol, and the Chaldean 
symbol and made a trilingual 
sermon in bronze, directed at 
the Manchu dynasty. Their days 
were numbered. 

What is so interesting is how 
many commentators looked at 
China in 1900, compared with 
Europe, compared with the 
United States, and predicted the 
whole run of course of the 20th 
century. 

Early on, most of those com- 
mentators saw only contrasts. In 
other words, here was the 
world’s oldest  civilization— 
technologically backward, mo- 
rally almost moribund, and eco- 
nomically virtually destitute— 
contrasted with the United 
States, the world’s first new na- 
tion, technologically the most 
advanced, economically the 
most prosperous, and morally 
the most idealistic. 

In that contrast many people 
saw what Henry Lewis (who 
was born in China) later saw: 
that America would be the trail- 
blazer of modernity, the lead so- 
ciety from which would radiate 
much of the dynamism and di- 
rection of the 20th century. 
That’s why he called this “The 
American Century.” Many saw 
that contrast between China and 
the United States, but there was 
also a minority at the time who 
pointed out the rather surpris- 
ing similarities. They said, just 
as the Manchu dynasty in its 
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Chinese context was suffering 
its crisis of the mandate of 
heaven, so there were parallels 
with what happened in Europe. 
What the Chinese called the 
“crisis of the mandate of heav- 
en” is what in Europe Niet- 
zsche called the “Death of God 
crisis.” The animating impuls- 
es of European civilization had 
been sapped and Europe in all 
its greatness was sagging ac- 
cordingly. But as the century 
went on, many people looked 
at China in relation even to the 
United States and saw the simi- 
larities there. And if Lewis is 
the most famous of those who 
saw the contrasts, the most emi- 
nent journalist who was the 
first to see the similarities was 
Walter Lippmann. In the ‘40s 
and the ‘50s, and the ‘60s, Lipp- 
mann began to be one of those 
people who looked at the Unit- 
ed States and said, at stake here 
today is our crisis of the man- 
date of heaven. 

Many people have said that 
the key significance to 1989 is 
that America is approaching 
the climax of a generation-long 
crisis of cultural authority. 
What do they mean? They 
mean that the beliefs, stan- 
dards, and traditions, which 
once inspired, restrained, and 
made America great in many 
areas, have lost their culturally 


The question of 
religion and 
American public 
life is critical to 
how these crises 
will come out in 
the next decades. 


compelling power. Not just in 
the sense that there were skep- 
tics and unbelievers attacking 
those standards from the out- 
side, but far more important, 
many of those who said they 
believed in them no _ longer 
showed it by the vitality and 
consequences of their lives. 

The people who have de- 
scribed this have shown how 
the first part of this movement, 
beginning in the early ‘60s, 
moved sharply in liberal, radi- 
cal, secular, countercultural di- 
rections. Then after the “second 
thoughts” era of the early ‘70s, 
in the late ‘70s, and early ‘80s, 
they moved sharply in the op- 
posite direction, directions that 
were conservative, traditional, 
religious, and so on. 

But neither the liberal revolu- 
tion of the ‘60s nor the conser- 
vative revolution of the ‘80s 
was as successful as its propo- 
nents claimed—which means 
that, as many scholars are now 
saying, America is not in the 
period that some pundits de- 
scribed as the “Revenge of the 
Moderates” in the George Bush 
era. Rather, these are the show- 
down years, the years of reck- 
oning, when those beliefs, stan- 
dards, and traditions that are 
decisive in private and public 
life will prove or will not prove 
their validity. 
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What is striking, as those who 
have analyzed this in depth 
have pointed out, is that the 
ramifications of this go into ar- 
eas, from the family crisis to the 
drug crisis to deficits and other 
things, that on the surface have 
nothing to do with morality or 
religion. 

Yet underlying many of these 
crises is a common link that 
goes back to moral dimensions, 
and finally back to faith issues. 
That’s why, aS many analysts 
have pointed out, as we look to 
the future the question of relig- 
ion and American public life is 
critical to how these crises will 
come out in the next decades. 

Scholars like Peter Berger 
have pointed out that there are 
only so many ways in which the 
outcome can go. One possibility 
is that America will move to- 
ward a broadly secular-liberal 
future in the public arena. Not 
that religion will disappear— 
not at all. But it will become to- 
tally private, flourishing in the 
churches, synagogues, and oth- 
er faith communities, flourish- 
ing in the private world of wor- 
ship and home life, but 
irrelevant to the public world. 
In other words, there will be a 
rupture with the continuity of 
American history in a profound 
way. 

Now most scholars would say 
that that development would 
not affect American life, and 
things would go on as before. 
Others would argue, with great- 
er realism, that it would mean 
an important break. The ques- 
tion would be asked of secular 
liberalism as the dominant phi- 
losophy in the public arena, can 
it provide the grounding, the 
nourishment, to give a secular 
basis for public standards and 
values which, until this point, 
have been rooted in faiths of 
one sort or another? I think the 
realists would argue, realistical- 
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ly, the answer is probably “No.” 

A second broad possible out- 
come which people are predict- 
ing is that there will then be a 
period of crisis and decline. In 
other words, if so many of these 
issues are rooted fundamentally 
in moral and religious issues, in 
the end there would be social, 
political, and economic conse- 
quences if the public arena was 
cut off from faith. Again, many 
secular leaders would say, that’s 
nonsense. I personally think 
that the realistic arguments 
would lead in that direction. 

It’s intriguing how many is- 
sues today, which 20 years ago 
would have been considered 
purely economic—for example, 
the deficit—are understood 
even by economists in light of 
their moral and religious foun- 
dations. 

Many people have asked, 
“How could an essentially con- 
servative president run up a 
level of deficits that conserva- 
tives in the past would have 
thought unthinkable in terms of 
saddling future generations 
with?” 

The answer goes back to a 
shift in values that has been as 
influential as any shift in eco- 
nomic thinking. And that’s true 
of many areas. Issues that start 
out looking only economic, 
looking only social, looking 
only political, actually trail off 
to issues that are rooted at their 
heart in faith. 

A third possibility which 
some are foreseeing is that there 
will be what Calvin Phillips, the 
conservative commentator, has 
called a period of “apple pie au- 
thoritarianism.” In other words, 
when there was a real or a per- 
ceived crisis in the public arena 
there would be an attempt to 
bolster the nation through tradi- 
tional values and to bolster tra- 
ditional values through religion. 
Religion would be used, it 


would be brought in, not be- 
cause it was seen as true, and as 
something that was behind jus- 
tice and freedom and human- 
ness, and so on, but rather as 
something that was useful and 
could be used as social glue— 
which, of course, in the long run 
would not work for the nation, 
and in the short and long run 
would be disastrous for the 
Christian faith. 

When Christian faith is used 
in that way by either the left or 
the right, the results are always 
deeply compromising for the 
gospel and disillusioning for 
people outside the church. 

Peter Berger’s fourth possible 
outcome is one of national revi- 
talization through genuine spiri- 
tual renewal. And what is inter- 
esting today is how many 
historians and social scientists, 
who are not themselves believ- 
ers, recognize that as a theoreti- 
cal, conceivable _ possibility. 
Whereas, moving around many 
churches in this country, many 
Christians, in terms of the way 
they behave, have given up on 
the possibility that there will be 
a genuine revitalization of na- 
tional life in terms of ideals and 
institutions through a genuine 
spiritual revival and reforma- 
tion. 

When we start to explore is- 
sues like these, it becomes evi- 
dent that the integrity and effec- 
tiveness of faith in the private 
and public arena are critical to 
the integrity and effectiveness 
and vitality of the American re- 
public in our times. If we look at 
the question of faith and public 
initiatives today from a global 
perspective, there is no question 
that the forces of modernity or 
modernization are the greatest 
single challenge the church has 
ever faced. If most people were 
asked, “What have been the 
greatest enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith in the past 2000 


years?” they would point to the 
persecutors, ranging from Nero 
in the first century down to Hit- 
ler and Mao Tse-tung and Pol 
Pot and others in our own cen- 
mtury. 
But the fact is that all the 
great persecutors of the church 
haven’t approached the damage 
being done to the church in the 
modernized world. If you look 
at the damage to the church in 
the modernized world, damage 
that is supremely evident in Eu- 
rope, and is increasingly evi- 
dent here, and sadly, is grow- 
ingly evident in parts of the 
Third World as it becomes mod- 
ernized, those Christians who 
would say that modernity is all 
advantage are sadly foolish. Be- 
cause, while modernization 
gives us a tremendous opportu- 
nity with everything from satel- 
lites to fax machines, it also pos- 
es the greatest challenge to the 
Lordship of Christ in Christian 
history. Nowhere is that more 
true than in the challenge of the 
Cities. 

As we look at moderniza- 
tion—at everything from indus- 
trial technology to the mass me- 
dia, to growing bureaucracy, 
including urbanization—we see 
that those things have decimat- 
ed what we know of the integri- 
ty and effectiveness of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ in practice. 

When we look at moderniza- 
tion in the cities, we discover 
where the challenge is greatest 
in scale and often deepest in 
complexity. In many parts of 
the world, the city presents a 
challenge of sheer psychological 
hopelessness. That’s why to go 
into the heart of the serious 
problems of our modern cities 
and envision how faith might 
meet the overwhelming needs 
of human justice and human 
community is an enormous 
challenge to faith. After experi- 
encing the first months and the 


first years, many people have 
blanched and have left it to the 
dedicated minority. 

Taking an American perspec- 
tive, aren’t we in the decade of 
the thousand points of light? 
People have described the ‘90s 
as the decade of the heart, the 
decade of the we-movement, the 
decade of decency, and so on. It 
is magnificent to see the histori- 
cal link between religious liber- 
ty and volunteerism. On the one 
hand, religious liberty curbs the 
power of the state, which takes 
away from individual initiative. 
On the other hand, religious lib- 
erty opens the door for the free 
exercise of faith throughout the 
public arena, which gives the 
opportunity for works of faith. 
So faith and religious liberty 
and volunteerism have gone 
hand-in-hand in America. 

There are magnificent prece- 
dents historically for what we 
need to do today. For example, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote a 
letter to Thomas Carlyle in the 
1830s and said, “We are a little 
wild in America at the moment 
with all the projects of reform 
that are going on. There is not a 
reading man,” he said, “who 
doesn’t have some blueprint for 
utopia in his pocket.” 


The problem with 
Christians in 


America is not 
that Christians 
aren’t where they 


should be; the 
problem is that 
they’re not what 
they should be 
right where 
they are. 


As we look back to the 1830s 
we can see that the burning de- 
sire for reform touched so 
many areas of national life. 
That burst of faith and enter- 
prise and volunteerism was at 
the heart of a dynamic move- 
ment in the early 19th century 
that put its imprint on the 
whole of American history. 

Yet, if we look at the calls for 
the same thing today, we have 
to say that much of the motiva- 
tion is different. Some of it, in 
parts of the country, comes 
from an image motivation, such 
as the Hands-Across-America 
effort. Some of it comes from an 
idealism that is not deeply root- 
ed in sacrificial commitments 
and quickly moves into what is 
being described as “compassion 
fatigue.” 

Many set out to make a dif- 
ference, but few are there after 
five or ten years. Other persons 
have the uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that they are being chal- 
lenged to these things because 
the government is unable or un- 
willing to do these things to- 
day, and therefore private ini- 
tiative is being asked to do it. 

Another way I'd look at the 
challenge is from the perspec- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Future of the Family 


Few nostalgic “traditionalists” 
realize how recent a historical 
innovation the so-called tradi- 
tional family really is. Some- 
times defended by religious 
conservatives as the “Biblical 
model of the family,” it is in fact 
largely a product of the 18th 
and 19th century industrial rev- 


olution. 0] 


In its wake, male labor (and, 
until protective legislation was 
passed, also the labor of women 
and children) was uprooted 
from village and farm settings, 
where family units of both sexes 
and as many as three genera- 
tions had worked together for 


centuries, according to the 
rhythms of the agricultural 
year. 


Eventually it was the burgeon- 
ing population of urban men 
who ended up commuting daily 
to factory or office work (with 
single women as low-paid ad- 
juncts) while married women 
were left at home, often isolated 
from contact with other adults, 
less clear about their economic 
contribution to the family, and 
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Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


We are called by God as individuals 
with “varieties of gifts, but the same 
Spirit,” and throughout Biblical histo- 
ry we constantly see God calling indi- 
viduals to tasks that transcend the pos- 
sible limitations of age, sex, education, 
and wealth. To do otherwise ourselves 
is to risk damage to a person’s self im- 
age, which is vitally bound up with 
that sense of individual vocation from 
God. 


—from “Self-Esteem and Sex-Role Devel- 
opment” by Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen, 
Radix, January/February 1982 


by default the single most sali- 
ent role-models for both their 
daughters and sons. 

Without trying to romanticize 
pre-industrial society, we can 
at least say that, due to the fa- 
milial nature of labor within it, 
economic providership was 
more evenly distributed, and 
parents of both sexes were 
more available as role-models 
to children of both sexes. [2] 
This remains true even now of 
family farms and of some other 
small family businesses (about 
which I will say more later). 


By the mid-20th century, 
given the accumulated forces 
of industrialization, the family 
norm—both statistically and 
in popular morality—became 
what might be labeled the 
“Beaver Cleaver/Donna Reed 
model” of 1950s television sit- 
com fame. 13! I adopt this label 
not merely as a cute nod to the 
current fad for watching re- 
runs of those family comedies, 
but as a concrete lead-in to my 
next point. 

Have you ever noticed how 
marvelously— indeed, magi- 
cally— bonded the fathers in 
those shows are to their chil- 
dren? I say “magically” be- 
cause, according to numerous 
time-budget studies conducted 
through the ‘60s and ‘70s, the 
average father spent only 10 to 
30 minutes per day on parent- 
ing tasks, most of it on chauf- 
fering or “minding the kids” 
while watching television. [4] 
We have no reason to believe 
that, given the gray-flannel na- 
ture of their careers, the Cleav- 
er or Reed fathers would do 


any better if they actually exist- 


ed. But we are video-lulled into 
concluding that, notwithstand- 
ing minor calamities that never 
exceed the half-hour length of a 
television episode, that kind of 
family guarantees understand- 
ing and emotional closeness 
among husband, wife, and kids. 
The moral seems clear: mothers 
must spend both quality and 
quantity time with their chil- 
dren for adequate bonding. Fa- 
thers need do neither, but mere- 
ly bring home the bacon and 
have good intentions. [5] 

But the reality of growing up 
in the 1950s—when middle- 
class fathers were economically 
present but psychologically 
(and for the most part physical- 
ly) absent from their families— 
was very different from its nos- 
talgic portrayal in television 
comedy. Among others, psy- 
chologists Samuel Osherson 
and sociologist Nancy Chodor- 
ow have shown us how differ- 
ent. [6] 

Osherson, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, recently directed a longitu- 
dinal study of a large number of 
men who grew up in the ‘50s 
and matriculated from Harvard 
in the ‘60s. Most of these men 
are now the embodiment of the 
American ideal of masculine 
success: they include doctors, 
lawyers, company executives, 
bankers, stockbrokers, writers, 
and scientists. By all outward 
appearances, the American 
dream has come true for them. 
If anyone should feel that the 
lines have fallen for them in 
pleasant places, and that they 
have a goodly heritage, these 
men presumably should. (1 

What Osherson actually 
found in his respondents (and 
which his own experience con- 
firmed) was a double sense of 
loss, for which their social and 
economic success was scant 
compensation. On the one hand, 


most of these men grew up 
knowing their own fathers as 
dutiful but distant economic 
providers, who were at best so- 
cially and emotionally ineffectu- 
al at home, and at worst more 
childish in their demands and 
behavior than the children 
themselves. On the other hand, 
lacking fathers who were ade- 
quate role-models of male nur- 
turance (however successfully 
they exemplified economic up- 
ward mobility) Osherson’s re- 
spondents found themselves re- 
peating the same cycle with 
their own wives and children. 
For most of them, being 


going struggles sons have with their fa- 
thers, and the varying ways grown 
sons try to complete this relationship in 
their careers and marriages. Yet despite 
their psychological importance, fathers 
remain wrapped in mystery for many 
men, as we idealize or degrade or ig- 
nore them. And in doing so we wind 
up imitating them, even as we try to be 
different. [8] 


It is significant that Osherson 
links male-female relational dif- 
ficulties in our culture to earlier 
father absence in the home. It is 
also significant that he uses the 
triple terms “idealize, degrade, 
and ignore” to capture the 
range of emotions men feel to- 


Mia theologically orthodox Protestant 
churches, which routinely allowed women in lead- 
ership positions in 19th century America, progres- 
sively deprived them of that leadership as the in- 
dustrialized, father-absent society became more 


and more the norm. 


caught up in that repetition was 
at best impractical and at worst 
very painful: impractical be- 
cause, having re-established the 
cultural norm of both parents 
being economic providers, our 
society cannot afford to have fa- 
thers only minimally involved 
on the home front; painful be- 
cause, while struggling to be- 
come more emotionally ade- 
quate as spouses and parents 
themselves, the men grieved 
over the price that had been 
paid in their own and their fa- 
thers’ lives by the latters’ ab- 
sence from family life. Osherson 
summarizes his work as fol- 
lows: 


From these talks I began to see how 
profound and painful were the conse- 
quences of the predictable dislocation 
between fathers and sons, a separation 
we take for granted in our society. 
Many of the male-female skirmishes of 
our times are rooted in the hidden, on- 


ward their absent fathers—and 
by extension (Osherson shows) 
toward other father figures in 
their lives, especially in the 
work world. 

Berkeley sociologist Nancy 
Chodorow sees this same trio of 
attitudes operating in men to- 
ward women as a result of the 
same pattern of father-absence 
in their own lives. Chodorow’s 
theoretical base is  object- 
relations theory, one of the 
several contemporary, neo- 
analytical systems which at the 
same time reject the biological 
reductionism of orthodox Freu- 
dianism. Part of her empirical 
base is cross-cultural: a compar- 
ison of various societies, both 
industrial and pre-modern, 
across which the availability of 
fathers to their growing chil- 
dren varies considerably. A 
look at two types of pre- 
modern society (the second of 
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which resembles our own in its 
degree of father absence) will 
suffice to illustrate her point. [9] 

Within nomadic  hunter- 
gatherer groups, monogamy 
and gender-role flexibility are 
common. This is thought to be 
due in part to a lifestyle that re- 
quires frequent moving in pur- 
suit of game and edible plants: 
it is hard enough to move and 
re-settle one wife and children 
several times a year, so the 
males tend to remain monoga- 
mous. For the same reason the 
total population of a hunter- 
gatherer band tends to be small, 
usually less than 50 people. All 
of this encourages, indeed re- 
quires, less rigid gender-role 
segregation than is the case in 
sedentary societies: the hunter- 
gatherer must be a Jack or Jill of 
all trades (just as we modern 
parents must be whenever we 
go on a camping trip). As a re- 
sult fathers are highly involved 
in the nurture and hands-on so- 
cialization of their children, and 
women, by the same token, are 
highly involved in the group’s 
economics of food supply. In 
addition such groups tend not 
to have initiation rites for ado- 
lescent males, and to have a tra- 
dition of mutual respect and 
cooperation between adult men 
and women. 

The great gap between do- 
mestic and public life, with its 
limiting of women to the first 
and men to the second, and the 
devaluation of the domestic in 
comparison to the public are ab- 
sent in the hunter-gatherer life- 
style. 

The reversal of such devalua- 
tion is of course one of the 
things Christians claim to be- 
lieve in as members of “one 
Body.” But it is difficult to work 
out our belief in actual behavior 
when the social and economic 
structure of our society has 
forced such a rift between the 
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domestic and public, and be- 
tween men’s and women’s 
worlds. And it is difficult to 
match our beliefs and actions to 
our feelings when so much of 
our fear of change is rooted in 
early family life and the object 
relations that typify it in our 
culture. 

The hunter-gatherer lifestyle 
contrasts with the lifestyle of 
pre-modern, sedentary agricul- 
turalists. Their fixed location 


encourages greater role-spec- 


ialization, including — greater 
gender-role specialization. It 
also makes polygamy more 
manageable and hence more 
common. Indeed, in many such 
polygamous groups there is a 
norm of “mother-child sleeping 
arrangements”: this means that 
each co-wife has her own house 
in which she and her young 
children sleep. The father ro- 
tates among wives at will, or 
sleeps separate from all of them, 
sometimes with his older, un- 
married sons. He is thus 
“spread so thinly” among his 
households that he is ineffective 
as a salient role-model for his 
young children. 

Further, because of the polyg- 
amous family arrangements, a 
man need not care for his chil- 
dren even when their mother is 
sick: a co-wife simply picks up 
the slack. It is noteworthy that 
in the languages of some of 


these groups the same word is 
used to designate women, girls, 
and uninitiated boys, so com- 
plete is the split between men’s 
and womer’s social spheres and 
hence between fathers and their 
growing children. In such socie- 
ties there is a direct correlation 
between the presence of polyga- 
my and mother-child sleeping 
arrangements, and the practice 
of severe adolescent initiation 
rites for males. There is also 
more likely to be a tradition of 
male contempt for women that 
shows itself in varying degrees 
of abuse, both verbal and physi- 
cal. 

What is the mediating process 
at work here? What is it about 
father-involved societies that 
encourages mutual respect be- 
tween the sexes? And what is it 
about highly father-absent soci- 
eties (including our own) that 
encourages contempt for wom- 
en and a preoccupation with rit- 
ual expressions of masculinity? 
According to _ object-relations 
theory it is rooted in the depen- 
dency needs and the process of 
gender-identity formation in 
young children. Since the moth- 
er is usually the primary care- 
taker of infants, object-relations 
theorists refer to her as the 
baby’s “primary love object.” 
Babies of both sexes are equally 
dependent on her, and therefore 
equally “attached” to her emo- 
tionally. They do not, for the 
first two years or so of their 
lives, distinguish her as “fe- 
male,” any more than they un- 
derstand what it means to be 
male or female themselves. 
They simply sense that she is 
the center of their small uni- 
verse, and that separation from 
her for more than a short time 
feels disastrous. 

The fact that mothers are usu- 
ally the primary love objects of 
both boys and girls has deep 
implications for developing 


gender identity, especially 
when combined with a level of 
father-absence that characteriz- 
es our own society almost as 
much as it does the pre-modern 
_agriculturalists just described. 
Indeed, so much have we taken 
for granted that “parenting 
equals mothering” that only in 
the past decade or so has there 
been any substantial research on 
fathering. In fact, one recently 
published collection of papers is 
titled (significantly) Men’s Tran- 
sition to Parenthood.(01 What this 
means is that for the first sever- 
al years of life it is almost al- 
ways mother who answers and 
disciplines the child’s needs. 
She is all-powerful in the child’s 
eyes, and therefore both loved 
and respected. Neither boy nor 
girl babies in our culture realize 
that in the outside, public world 
their mother’s status and power 
are really quite low, because 
they are barely aware that there 
is a larger world “out there.” 
Thus, mother is not only their 
first love-object, but also their 
first role-model. Because she is 
so much the center of their 
world, and so apparently in 
control of everything, she is the 
person with whom both boy 
and girl infants identify—the 
person they want “to be like.” 

But around age three, just as 
the little boy starts to under- 
stand that he is and always will 
be male, there comes an insis- 
tent but confusing message 
from everyone around him: No, 
you can’t grow up to be like 
Mommy. You have to be like 
Daddy—you know, that big 
male person you see for a little 
while mornings and evenings, 
and sometimes for a bit longer 
on the weekends? 

In other words, the boy dis- 
covers that, because they are of 
opposite sexes, he cannot derive 
his primary identity from his 
ever-present, nurturing mother, 


but must instead take as his 
role-model the same-sex father 
whom he rarely sees. This, of 
course, presents a Catch-22 situ- 
ation to the little boy. He cannot 
stay unambiguously attached to 
his mother, yet the person he is 
supposed to imitate is largely 
unavailable. Unlike his sister, 
for whom knowledge of female 
roles can develop gradually 
within an ongoing, experiential 
relationship with the mother, he 
is forced to learn masculinity 
largely “in the abstract.” The re- 
sult, in adulthood, is apt to be 
great emotional ambivalence 
about women, due to their enor- 


impulses in himself. In extreme 
cases he may do this by openly 
scorning or even maltreating 
women. Less extremely, he may 
simply avoid women except 
when he has domestic and sexu- 
al needs to be met, spending the 
rest of his time in visibly and ex- 
clusively male groups. Or, para- 
doxically, he may idealize wom- 
en, metaphorically “placing 
them on a pedestal.” This too 
keeps them at a safe distance, 
but is often accompanied by im- 
possible demands of “womanly 
perfection” from them as well. 
Most disturbing of all, this 
masculine insecurity perpetu- 


I t is nothing less than shocking that a country 
as developed as the U.S. should have the quality 
and availability of medical care so tied to one’s in- 


come, or lack of it. 


mous salience during his child- 
hood, and a fragile male gender 
identity that invites later, defen- 
sive Overcompensation. 

But as he grows older and en- 
ters the public world, the boy 
realizes that “being male” is 
supposed to be a privilege. 
Men, if they are “real men,” are 
socially more important than 
women; therefore, if he acts 
“less than a man” he is acting 
like the inferior group. This sim- 
ply adds to the burden of ac- 
quiring a secure gender- 
identity. 

Already somewhat unsure of 
his masculinity due to the una- 
vailability of his father as a role- 
model, he must now try all the 
harder to prove to himself and 
the world that it is beyond ques- 
tion. How to do this? 

The safest way is to have as 
little to do with women and 
their activities as possible, to re- 
press and deny any “womanly” 


ates itself from generation to 
generation. The underfathered 
boy risks developing a fragile 
gender identity; to compensate 
for this he distances himself 
from women and “women’s 
work.” And what is most obvi- 
ously women’s work? Caring 
for young children. So (as Osh- 
erson’s study also found) he is 
tempted to avoid nurturant con- 
tact with his own sons, thus un- 
wittingly contributing to their 
development of insecure mascu- 
linity, ambivalence about wom- 
en, and the compensatory, 
woman-rejecting behavior that 
can result. 

One might be tempted to con- 
clude from all this that little 
girls, having had continuous ac- 
cess to a parent of the same sex, 
do not suffer from the high de- 
gree of father-absence encour- 
aged by our society. They do, in 
fact, reap some advantages from 
(Continued on page 27) 
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lubal During his many years as an illustrator who contributed his drawings to us, 
and his years as the Radix art director, Keith Criss has produced an amazing 
amount of work. A sampling of the wonderful portraits that Keith has done for 
Radix is reproduced here. 


The Art of Keith Criss 
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—_ 
Dorothy Sayers 


Garrison Keillor 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
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Reality: Lost and Found 


by Kim Higgins Tolley 


Radix has published the testimonies of many people over the years. We're not sure 

where all of those people are today; we hope they have kept their faith. Kim Higgins 

Tolley’s testimony, one of the earliest and most eloquent, is reprinted here along with 
her recent reflections on reading that testimony. 


Reflections on Twenty Years Ago 


This morning I sat outside on 
my porch and, for the first time 
in 20 years, read the letter I 
mailed to Right On in 1970. 
Now I’m finding it hard to de- 
scribe what I felt upon hearing, 
across the intervening years, 
my voice aS a young new 
Christian. 

I remember the close fellow- 
ship of other young Christians. 
It seemed as if everyone was 
becoming a Christian in those 
days; many of my closest 
friends converted, and my 
mother visited L’Abri the fol- 
lowing year and found the 
Lord. But after 20 years, only a 
few of us remain in the faith. 
What happened? Was it be- 
cause of all of the seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles that 
face new believers? 

The simple act of making 
a commitment to a church 
proved to be extremely difficult 
for many of us, since it meant 
joining a group of people with 
varied political and personal 
values and, let’s face it, attend- 
ing an institution that repre- 
sents mainstream America. 
Many left because the faith re- 
quired a new sort of discipline 
in regard to drugs and sexual 
behavior. It wasn’t easy in the 
era before it was fashionable to 
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“Just say no.” And yet, we all 
faced the same obstacles: Why 
did some stay in the faith—and 
why did others leave? In the 
parable of the sower (Matthew 
13:3-9) Jesus explained that few 
seeds would ever yield fruit, 
but the reason is a mystery to 
me. 

Since I read my letter, I have 
been asking myself why I am 
still a Christian. Certainly it is 
not because of any great faith 
on my part; I have often 
enough been in the depths of 
despair and ready to give it all 
up. But something always 
holds me back: the faithfulness 
of God. I remember one night 
at L’Abri, 20 years ago, when I 
was sure that I had been de- 
ceived, and that there was no 
God after all. I picked up a 
Bible and thought, “This has 


nothing to say to me,” and 
opened to a page in Isaiah. 
There I found these wonderful 
verses: 


Fear not, for I have redeemed 
you; 

I have called you by name, 
mine. 
When 
waters, 
I will be with you; 

And through the rivers, they 
not overwhelm you; 

When you walk through fire you 
shall not be burned, and the flame 
shall not consume you. 

For I am the Lord your God, the 
Holy One of Israel, your Savior.— 
Isaiah 43:1-3 


you are 


you pass through the 


shall 


There have been difficult 
times. My husband and I have, 
at various periods, faced unem- 
ployment, the stresses of mar- 
riage, my mother’s cancer, and 
several miscarriages over a peri- 
od of nine years when we were 
trying to have children. But 
God has been faithful to us. 

Last night I sat in our rocking 
chair and sang my one-year-old 
to sleep. What a miracle that 
she came into our lives after all 
this time! Thank you, Lord. 
What a miracle that my mother 
was saved—thank you, Lord. 
What a miracle that God loves 
us all—both in our joy and our 
despair. Thank you, Lord, 
thank you. Hf 


A Letter From Kim 
From Right On, Dec, 1970 


Home ended a long time ago, I 
don’t quite remember when. 
For a long time it seemed as if 
the members of my family stood 
and watched each other from 
far off in some black mist, and 
there was no touching any- 
Where. My mother became an 
alcoholic when my father left, 
perhaps three years ago. He got 
into mysticism and astrology, 
and she threatened to kill her- 
self. How fine it was to be free 
when I left for college. 

I thought that then I’d have 
peace, but maybe peace was too 
much for me. I began to draw 
away, to lose sight and hearing 
sometimes, to be unable to talk 
or move, to lose days and then 
weeks. And all that ended up in 
the psychiatrist’s office. For six 
months I drove 300 miles every 
weekend to sit in a tiny room, 
rigid and empty, forcing myself 
to talk, to feel. And at the end of 
those six months I was free—I 
was back to reality. Two weeks 
later I split for Israel, to work on 
a kibbutz. 

I knew I had to get away from 
everything that clung to the 
past, and be on my own. And it 
was good for awhile, but then 
everything started to change. I 
began to wonder what differ- 
ence it made, in the end, wheth- 
er I lived completely in reality 
or a little away from it. I began 
to wonder what determined 
happiness in my life, what 
could establish some pattern 
upon which I could try to build 
a “happy” life. Or even a some- 
what contented one. 

At this point, although I’d 
been straight for a year, I got 
back into dope; and that made 
everything worse. I grew more 
and more tense and smoked 
more and more, and smoked to 


sleep and slept about two or 
three hours a night. Then one 
night, ripped out of my mind in 
the middle of a field outside 
Nazareth, I realized what life 
was. 

To live was to work and has- 
sle, to get the money, to buy the 
food, to eat, to keep yourself 
alive, simply to pass the time 
from day to day, passing the 
time and waiting until you die. 
At that time I believed in some 
form of reincarnation, and I saw 
this going on and on for eterni- 
ty. On and on and on and on. 
The horrible thing was that the 
next morning, when I was 


I have often enough 
been in the depths 
of despair and 


ready to give it all up. 


But something 
always holds me 
back: the faithfulness 
of God. 


straight, this didn’t leave me. 
Life was hell. 

Somehow through all this, I 
kept thinking,”“You’ll look back 
on this later and see that it 
made you a better person in the 
end.” I’d been thinking that sort 
of thing during the last three 
years, that someday all this pain 
would help to make me strong 
and wise, etc., etc. And then an- 
other night, coming back from 
the fields, a thought occurred to 
me and I froze inside: you don’t 
necessarily become a better per- 
son; you can become worse. 

I looked at the way I was—cut 
off from wanting to communi- 
cate to people, uptight and im- 
patient with everyone around 


me. I saw that bad experiences 
don’t necessarily make you 
strong or more sensitive—they 
can just make you more 
screwed up. So what was the 
point of everything I’d been 
through? .. . Nothing .. . There 
was no point at all, and I’d 
probably go through that sort of 
thing again and again, over and’ 
over. 

I'd been involved in a gestalt 
relationship with three other 
people, and we were all going 
to go to India. A few days after 
that night we went into Haifa to 
buy tickets for Istanbul, and I 
just walked into the travel office 
next door and bought a ticket 
for Brindisi, Italy. 1 was heading 
for Switzerland. 

People asked me, “What are 
you going to do there?” and I'd 
just answer, “I’m going to climb 
a mountain, and if God doesn’t 
say anything to me, I’m going to 
jump off.” It was a joke, of 
course. I was going to Switzer- 
land because I remembered a 
meadow there that I’d sat in 
when I was 14, in boarding 
school. I remembered thinking 
then that I could take anyone 
who was unhappy in life, who 
found nothing, and who want- 
ed to commit suicide, and I 
could show them what I’d 
found in the flowers and the 
mountains, and give them 
peace, and something to live 
for. I was going back to sit in 
that meadow again, because 
now it was I who was torn and 
ruined, and in need of peace. 

I'd expected some money to 
be in Geneva when I arrived in 
Switzerland, but there was 
nothing. Somehow that didn’t 
hassle me—I had no money, or 
food, but I hitched on up to the 
mountain where I knew I'd find 
my meadow. I got up to a little 
cow village called Huemoz 
where an old teacher of mine 
(continued on page 25) 
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Arlo Guthrie 


Maria Muldaur 
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This issue’s music column features 
quotes from Radix interviews with 
musicians over the years. Arlo 
Guthrie, Maria Muldaur, and Noel 
Paul Stookey were interviewed by 
Sharon Gallagher. Bobby McFer- 
rin and Bruce Cockburn were in- 
terviewed by Radix music critic 
Dan Ouellette. 


Arlo Guthrie 


on his conversion (September/ 
October 1978) 


Jews don’t convert to Catholi- 
cism but rather are fulfilled by 
it. They don’t suddenly change 
gods, but accept the Son of the 
only God. They accept him be- 
cause he was promised from the 
outset by his Father to be our 
Messiah, our Savior, and our 
friend. 

So I guess for lack of a better 
word, you could call me a Cath- 
olic-Jew. And much like the 
Jews of the Old Testament, the 
Catholic church has had _ its 
share of problems, yet it re- 
mains today what it has always 
been, a branch grafted into the 
vine called Israel. . . I think 
I've grown a_ tremendous 
amount in my spiritual life be- 
cause the relationship with God 
is now mediated by his Son. Be- 
fore that I was trying to reach 
an awesome reality on my own, 


and I made a lot of errors in 
judging my own ability to do 
sO. 


Maria Muldaur 


on how becoming a Christian 
had affected her performance 
(November/December 1980) 


After a few months with the 
Lord I began to realize that I 
didn’t need to be on alcohol or 
drugs to be loose and groovy. 
Now I can boogie harder with- 
out drugs and it’s the real me 
having fun. It was really great 
praying together before rehear- 
sal instead of snorting cocaine 
(while making her album Gospel 
Nights). So much more got 
done because we had one focus 
and purpose and that was a re- 
freshing change. It was amaz- 
ing that we could all fit on that 
tiny stage. We joked that it was 
because we all left our egos at 
home. 

It seems like it’s okay to stand 
up and say that you’re gay or 
bisexual or that you love co- 
caine. Saying that you love the 
Lord is supposed to be embar- 
rassing. I found that kind of 
thinking funny. I thought, well, 
I can’t imagine how this could 
hurt my career but if it does I’ll 
just take it. That hasn’t hap- 
pened, though. My conversion 
has just made me stronger. 


Noel Paul Stookey 


on his conversion 
February 1983) 


(January/ 


There was this silence. There 
was only me, and the face of 
the One I had sought for so 
long. And I didn’t know what 
to say except the feeling was 
strong that my first response 
should be to apologize and say 
‘I’m sorry.” In the process of 
saying “I’m sorry,” and in front 
of witnesses, I broke down cry- 
ing. 

I think I see now that aside 
from the classic repentance, I 
was also repenting for having 
locked the presence of a real 
God out of my life for so long. 
And intermixed with “I’m sor- 
ry” were “Whew!” and “Boy!” 
—it was like that for about a 
half an hour and then [the 
young man who was witnessing 
to him] laid hands on me and 
spoke in a language that must 
have been tongues, and I was 
different. 


Bobby McFerrin 


on his spiritual search (Gummer 
1986) 


I want to be able to know per- 
sonally who Jesus is and what 
he means to me. Ican read a lot 


about him, and his message 
does grab my heart. I know his 
word is truth, but I get hung up 
on certain issues that I just don’t 
understand. 

A lot of Christians turn me off 
to Christianity in some ways. 
They get hung up on Jesus be- 
ing Savior. True, he is, but they 
harp on a certain aspect of who 
Jesus was and forget to do what 
he taught us: how to be human 
beings, to do unto others, per- 
son to person. That’s why I like 
the Sermon on the Mount so 
much. 


Bruce Cockburn 


on the solution to the “trouble 
with normal” (Fall 1986) 


In the long run, God’s the solu- 
tion. I believe there’s some kind 
of scheme to events and that 
something will come to fruition 
at some point. That is Biblically 
described. 

But there is definitely a lot of 
room left for speculation. I tend 
not to be very specific in my 
own mind about what I think 
will happen. I rely on the fact 
that events are moving some- 
where and that somehow things 
are going to end up all right. 
But I suspect that there will be 
great loss before we get to that 
point. 


Bruce Cockburn 
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Ghosts, Angels, and Devils: 


The Visions of Bruce Joel Rubin 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Usually, when I write a review 
I look for a movie by a favorite 
director, or a movie that 
sounds like it has some sub- 
stance. But there are other rea- 
sons to review a movie. For in- 
stance, when a film is the top 
box office hit of the year and 
some young urban profession- 
als are returning to see it as 
many as 20 times—the film be- 
comes interesting sociological- 
ly. 

So, after months of resisting 
the urging of friends who rec- 
ommended the film Ghost, I 
went to see it, wondering what 
chord it was striking with the 
American public to account for 
its astounding popularity. 

The success of Ghost has been 
welcomed by some critics as an 
indication that people are still 
interested in relationship mov- 
ies, when action pictures have 
dominated box office sales for 
so long. I think it’s true that a 
good romance will always find 
an audience, but Ghost is more 
that a love story—it’s a super- 
natural love story. (One of the 
major love interests dies in the 
first 10 minutes of the film.) 

The movie's view of life after 
death is the popular sentimen- 
tal one that nice people go up 
to heaven in a stream of white 
light and bad people (like mur- 
derers) are dragged away by 
devils. Maybe baby boomers, 
beginning to think about their 
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own morality, find Ghost’s mes- 
age, that a pleasant hereafter 
awaits all reasonably nice peo- 
ple soothing, if not Biblical. (The 
deeper message, that love is 
stronger than death, is Biblical 
and profoundly hope inspiring.) 

But in a story like Ghost the 
theology doesn’t bear much 
scrutiny. It is a warm-hearted 
entertainment that handles seri- 
ous issues with the light touch 
of It’s a Wonderful Life. 

Jacob’s Ladder, the newest of- 
fering by Ghost scriptwriter 
Bruce Rubin, also deals with the 
afterlife—but in a much darker 
vein. It’s a suspenseful story of 
a Viet Nam vet who begins hav- 
ing bad dreams at night and 
seeing demons in broad day- 
light. He thinks he’s losing his 
mind until he finds out that oth- 
er buddies from his unit in Viet 
Nam are having the same ex- 
periences. They suspect that 
they’re victims of some army 
experiment with mind-altering 
drugs. To its credit, the film 
makes you feel like you're see- 
ing the world in an altered state. 

Director Adrian Lyne (Fatal 
Attraction) knows how to create 
suspense and a sinister mood. 
Imagine New York as a nether- 
world created by William Blake, 
Francis Bacon, and Diane Arbus 
(Lyne’s inspiration for the film’s 
look). You’re never sure what is 
future, what is past; what is 
real, what is imagined. Jacob’s 


tenuous hold on reality adds to 
the hellish mood. 

But for me this was all ruined 
by the film’s ending. For some 
people the ending didn’t make 
much difference; they felt that 
the movie still succeeds as a 
paranoid horror story. Other 
people actually thought the 
ending was powerful. But I 
agree with the Village Voice re- 


yiewer who wrote, “The ending 
vill leave you feeling mildly or 
‘oyally ripped off.” For me it 
was royally. The film got me 
smotionally involved in ques- 
ions about a government con- 
spiracy and then at the end said, 
“Never mind.” 

Maybe it depends on your 
politics. If you don’t take gov- 
ernment conspiracies seriously, 
you won't care about any real 
resolutions. The movie’s pro- 
ducer told the New York Times 
that “Viet Nam was really a 
means to an end. It was a plot 
device rather than something 
we were trying to make a huge 


be an interesting premise. But 
no. In the film’s one clear 
theo-logical statement the an- 
gel-chiropractor quotes Meister 
Eckhart to the effect that what 
we see as demons seeking our 
destruction can actually be an- 
gels if we look at them different- 
ly, if we don’t fight our own 
death. So life and death, angels 
and demons—all are one. And 
all the suspense the film builds 
at the spiritual level is rendered 
pointless with another “never 
mind.” Screenwriter Rubin has 
said that his stay in a Buddhist 
monastery in Nepal led to a 
“way of seeing life beyond the 


Baby boomers, beginning to think about 
their own mortality, find Ghost’s message 
that a pleasant hereafter awaits all 
reasonably nice people, soothing. 


issue of.” Most of the movie 
was spent developing this “plot 
device.” And, if we weren't 
supposed to take it seriously, 
why the solemn printed mes- 
sage at the end of the movie in- 
forming us that such army 
experimentation may actually 
have gone on? 

So what is the point of Jacob’s 
Ladder? From the title on, the 
film is full of Biblical allusions. 
Jacob’s wife is named Sarah. 
Their dead son, who also ap- 
pears as an angel, is called Ga- 
briel. Their other sons have the 
names of prophets (when we 
see them we never know if 
we're in a real or imagined fu- 
ture.) The woman Jacob has left 
his wife for is called Jezebel. Ja- 
cob says that his chiropractor 
looks like a cherub. 

Sometimes it seems as if 
everyone in the film is either an 
angel or a demon, which could 


context of worldly or earthly 
existence. To the Tibetans, the 
earthly plane is a kind of micro- 
second in a vast panorama of 
existence, and the existence of 
intelligent beings isn’t limited 
to passage of time on earth.” 

Rubin’s eastern orientation 
leaves Jacob’s Ladder with the 
massage that reality doesn’t 
matter; that good and evil don’t 
matter on a political, moral, or 
spiritual level. Despite the rela- 
tive merits of the two films (I 
enjoyed Ghost and found Jacob’s 
Ladder engrossing), I find it dis- 
appointing that this year’s only 
American movies with a spiri- 
tual dimension had New Age 
overtones. 

For his part, Rubin says he’s 
been frustrated by working 
with directors who see the 
world in a . Judeo-Christian 
framework. He will direct his 
next film himself. 


The Planet continued 


ronmental crisis results primari- 
ly from unwise use of technolo- 
gy by a fraction ot the world’s 
population. In dealing with en- 
vironmental problems (where 
we could obviously use more 
technical information), what we 
do with the knowledge we have 
is more important than acquir- 
ing new knowledge. 

Christians have learned to 
take life and death with equal 
seriousness, so we ought not to 
be obsessed with growth. The 
eternal life we proclaim comes 
to us through death and resur- 
rection. Jesus humbled himself 
to take on human life, a life that 
was cut off in mid-course. The 
seeds of the gospel are sown 
and individuals must “die” to 
self to let new life begin. The 
weeds and the grain are al- 
lowed to grow together—but 
neither escapes the harvest. 

The inevitable coming of the 
reaper is a bearable vision to 
Christians because our faith is 
not in what we have sown or 
how we have behaved but in 
the Lord of the harvest. The 
earth is his creation and he has 
pronounced it good. Weeds 
grow in it, but not forever. If we 
had put our trust in ourselves, 
how frustrating it would be to 
see the fruits of human labor 
grow, ripen, then rot or get 
wormy. Good things can go bad 
in so many ways. People stop 
bashing each other with clubs 
and form city states and nations 
that bash each other with more 
powerful weapons until finally 
they begin to achieve “one 
world”—and the bashing be- 
gins again with Uzis in city 
streets. Computers that solve all 
kinds of problems grow into 
huge networks—and somebody 
invades the system with data- 
destroying viruses. 

Scientists help us find the 
truth, or at least keep us from 
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egregious error. The Bible re- 
minds us that knowing the 
truth is not enough. We must 
also do the truth. I confess that 
I’m not sure about the relative 
importance of some of the com- 
ments on “lifestyle” for which 
Ginny and I became known in 
the 1970s. I suspect, though, 
that individuals who try to live 
simply and recycle on a small 
scale are more likely to get be- 
hind the task of converting tech- 
nical know-how into effective 
large-scale action. 

Nobody likes to clean up 
somebody else’s mess. We wish 
everybody had learned the kin- 
dergarten rule: “If you make a 
mess, clean it up.” Christians 
who live by the Golden Rule 
generally do. What others hear 
us saying, though, is that they 
must bear their own load, and 
that they will reap what they 
sow (Galatians 6:1-7). Yet the 
same passage says that for us to 
“fulfill the law of Christ” means 
to bear the burdens of others. 

A proverb Jesus quoted to his 
disciples about spiritual har- 
vest, “One sows and another 
reaps” (John 4:31-38), makes me 
uneasy because at first it seems 
unfair. The underlying premise 
is that the sower in the proverb 
has already harvested what 
someone else planted. That 
scheme seems awfully risky, 
subject to a total breakdown if 
even one person fails to plant 
seed for the next one in line. 
What if a whole generation that 
lives off the earth’s bounty fails 
to care about the next genera- 
tion? What if our generation 
breaks that chain of trust? 

The whole idea, Jesus said, 
was for sower and reaper to “re- 
joice together.” The apostle Paul 
expanded the metaphor to in- 
clude intermediate laborers who 
keep things going by watering 
what has been planted (1 Corin- 
thians 3:5-9). Some sow the 
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seed, some irrigate, some bring 
in the harvest. All get their due, 
but none gets all the credit. It is 
“God who gives the growth.” 
He is the Lord of the harvest. 
He is coming. 

About doing our part, in “Re- 
cycling: The Whole Creation 
Groans” (Radix, Jan 1974), I 
wrote: 


One thing holds a lot of us back. It’s 
a feeling that our puny effort doesn’t 
amount to much, with industrial pollu- 
tion and waste rampant. Christians sel- 
dom react that way about evangelism. 
We witness because we care about indi- 
viduals, whatever is happening to the 
world’s population. 

It’s true that the cumulative effect of 


In dealing with 
environmental 
problems, what we 
do with the 
knowledge we have 
is more important 
than acquiring new 
knowledge. 


human rebellion against God is awful 
to contemplate. It has put such scars on 
the environment that “the whole crea- 
tion has been groaning,” longing to be 
set free (Romans 8:18-25). 


Well, even if we can’t liberate the 
whole creation, maybe we can clean up 
some of the mess. Our Lord seemed to 
care about small things, children and 
sparrows and such. Beginnings are al- 
ways small, but let’s begin. 


In “Signs of Hope” (Nov/Dec 
1982), I wrote: 


Our earth is in trouble, for sure, but 
it isn’t hopeless. Without hope it could 
become a barren desert pockmarked 
with garbage piles, or a smouldering, 
radioactive ruin. I don’t think that’s 
what God wants. 


Those ideas still make sense to 


me in 1990, after surviving a 7- 
point earthquake and a major 
heart attack. It may be that 90 
percent of the earth’s healing is 
“in God’s hands.” What we de- 
cide to do with the 10 percent 
under our control, though, is for 
our healing as well as the 
earth’s. 

I consider this article part of 
my 10 percent. I’m glad I had a 
chance to write it before a “real- 
ly big one” goes off scale—on 
either the seismograph or the: 
electrocardiograph. 


Walt Hearn is a biochemist and a poet. He ' 
edits the American Scientific Affiliation 
Newsletter and is a contributing editor to ' 
Perspectives on Science and Christian 
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lived, so I stopped to visit him. 
He told me of a place in the vil- 
lage where I could stay and eat 
for free. He said that it was full 
of freaks and students, and all 
kinds of people, and that they 
were studying religion there. 
He showed me the way, and I 
went to see if I could get some 
food. 

The place was called L’Abri; 
that means “the shelter’; it was 
the home of Francis Schaeffer, a 
teacher and philosopher who 

had opened his house to anyone 
who was seeking answers or 
some kind of meaning. 

I remember that when I first 
came here, and found out that 
these people were Christians, I 
became really frightened— 
somewhere in the back of my 
mind I figured that they proba- 
bly thought God had brought 
me here, and I just didn’t want 
to think about it—not about 
what I’d said in Israel about 
God and the mountain, not 
about the incredible fact that 
L’Abri should have come into 
my life at that particular time, 
not about anything. 

I’d had an experience on acid 
once where I became one with 
the universe. For a year after- 
ward I believed that I’d seen 
and become the “universal life 
force.” Afterward I couldn’t ver- 
balize that experience, not to 
myself, nor to anyone else, be- 
cause putting it into words less- 
ened the reality of it. Somehow 
it bothered me to look at the 
real world, because somehow 
the real-ness of it, and the separ- 
ateness of all the things in it, 
didn’t seem to fit in with what 
I’d seen of the universe on acid. 
Worse yet, I felt I was signifi- 
cant, that somehow | as a being, 
as a person, must be as mean- 
ingful in existence as union with 
the universal life force. 

Somehow it seemed to me 


versal life force, and to escape 
the illusion of this reality, kind 
of defeated the purpose of the 
creation of the illusion. But as 
soon as I said the word purpose, 
I was talking utter nonsense. At 
least in the context of my 
framework of thought, I was. 

I’ve brought all this up be- 
cause when I came to Switzer- 
land I had not thought about 
religion at all; I couldn’t. I’d 
had to shove my experience to 
the back of my mind, because 
somehow the existence of the 
world around me and of myself 
seemed to contradict what I’d 
experienced. 

So all I could do to realize 
meaning in the universe was to 
repeat to myself over and over 
again, “Once I had an experi- 
ence, once I had an experi- 
ence.” It was pathetic—I can 
laugh at it now, but then it was 
hardly funny—I was just left 
with empty words. 

But when I came to L’Abri I 
became frightened of Christian- 
ity and jumped back into Zen, 
and became a true-blue, all in 
all, super-defensive and para- 
noid Zen Buddhist. And then I 
made the mistake of going to a 
lecture on the East. I found out 
later that the lecture was given 
especially with me in mind, but 
I. didn’t know that then—I 
walked into that trap like a 
mouse following cheese. 


Os Guinness talked for a long 
time, and he went deeply into 
the same thing that had been 
bothering me about Zen previ- 
ously. But that didn’t move me 
in the least—I was sure as a 
rock. Until he told a little story. 
The story is true, and it goes 
like this: There was a Japanese 
poet whose wife died, and he 
had loved her very, very deep- 
ly. He was sitting on a bench 
weeping, and a Zen Buddhist 
roshi came up to him and said, 
“Why are you crying? Why are 
you crying? The world is dew, 
it’s just an illusion—it passes 
like mist, and is gone.” And the 
poet went home, and he wrote a 
haiku poem. This is the way it 
goes: 

The world is dew, 

the world is dew 

and yet... 

and yet... 

And when I heard that, I was 
finished. Completely finished. I 
couldn’t even cry. 

Two months later, I wrote 
something for my _ mother; 
somewhere during the last 
weeks I’d finally opened my 
eyes and acknowledged that 
God is there after all; and then I 
gave my life to him. I wanted to 
share some of it with her, be- 
cause there is love in me now, 
and I can share. And I'll share it 
now with everyone: 


When the wind comes, the leaves 
fall, and you can hear them; they make 
soft noises. They are beautiful falling, 
curving and turning; I have stood and 
listened to them, and turned to look 
back at the things that were, when I 
fell—endlessly, it seemed. And _ all 
those things that were can never leave 
me, and perhaps there will always be a 
sadness there, and an oldness—but the 
most beautiful, the most infinitely 
beautiful thing, is that from deep in my 
sadness I can sing to God, and it is my 
gift to him. And he hears me and is 
with me, and that is my light, and my 
sadness is more beautiful than autumn 
leaves, because he is there, and loves 
me. @ 
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tive of the church. There is a dis- 
tinctive mood in much of the 
church as we move into the 
1990s. At the end of the ‘70s and 
the beginning of the ‘80s there 
was an often aggressive confi- 
dence that things could be 
changed, but not today. In 
many churches today there is al- 
most a weary fatalism, some- 
times even a paranoia, about the 
enormous forces that are against 
us. 

The irony is that, while some 
blame the new humanism and 
some blame the New Age, and 
some now are reading books 
that blame the devil for every- 
thing, the fact is the problem is 
with us. There are millions 
more followers of Christ in this 
country than of any other faith 
or movement, and the blunt 
conclusion about our impotence 
is this: The problem with Chris- 
tians in America is not that 
Christians aren’t where they 
should be; the problem is that 
they’re not what they should be 
right where they are. 

In other words, in areas like 
law and business, public educa- 
tion and industry and a thou- 
sand other areas, Christians are 
there, but the salt isn’t penetrat- 
ing. The light isn’t shedding 
much light. Christians are in a 
mode to retreat and become in- 
effective. 

Ironically, what’s missing is 
not any great mass mobiliza- 
tions, because that wouldn’t do 
the job anyway. What’s missing 
are some of the “first things of 
the faith” which, if they were in 
place, would make all the differ- 
ence. To my mind, one of the 
most simple and profound is 
the notion of calling—not seen, 
as some see it, as spiritual guid- 
ance, nor seen as others see it, as 
another word for your job. But, 
rather, “calling” seen in the Bib- 
lical and the Reformation and 
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the early American sense of eve- 
ry believer in every part of their 
life doing all that they do as to 
the glory of God, so that a dyna- 
mism and a direction comes 
into their lives. A part of the 
whole notion of calling in the 
past was the sense that each be- 
liever, as a part of her or his 
calling, had some personal, stra- 
tegic initiatives to which they 
were committed. 

William Wilberforce, leader of 
the abolition movement in Eu- 
rope in the 18th and early 19th 
century, at one stage in his life 
was a member of 69 different in- 
itiatives, ranging from _ those 
that were directly and explicitly 
spiritual to those that on the 
surface were purely political 
and social, but had enormous 
ramifications in terms of his un- 
derstanding of faith in public 
life. Christians not only had a 
deep individualistic sense of 
calling, but were committed to 
specific, strategic initiatives for 
a lifetime. As a result, the net ef- 
fect of what they did was ex- 
traordinary. 

Today the challenges are 
enormous and we need to face 
them with a clear-eyed, sober 
realism. So that not just today or 
next month, but in five years, in 
ten years, at the end of our life- 
times, we are still there, howev- 
er much it has cost us in com- 
mitment and its consequences. 

I’m moved as I listen to the 
eastern European leaders who 
have come over to the United 
States. As we watch what’s hap- 


pened in eastern Europe in 
1989, we are moved to see the 
element of faith, of idealism, of 
ideas, of words, of a commit- 
ment to freedom, of sacrifice— 
things that many of us have tak- 
en for granted in softer climates. 
We can read books like Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s From Under the Rubble, 
but we cannot just congratulate 
ourselves that we have won. 
Democracy has won. America 
has won. Capitalism has won. 

In many ways, we have to say, 
while they recovered a commit- 
ment to freedom from under the 
rubble, we are living, by con- 
trast, on a diet of cotton candy. 
Nietzsche put it like this, that 
some nations would feel the ag- 
ony of the imprint of the Super- 
men—that’s the Hitlers, Stalins, 
Maos. The challenge of liberal 
democracy would be that it 
would create, not Supermen, 
but what he called “Lost 
Men”—people who had lost all 
sense of transcendence, all sense 
of tradition, who lived so com- 
mitted, as he put it, to health 
and happiness (and became a 
culture of dieters and joggers) 
that eventually they had a cul- 
ture of happy banality that was 
unable to take on the big issues 
of the world. 

Thank God for what we’ve 
seen in 1989. We don't face a cri- 
sis like that in Eastern Europe. 
Ours is an internal crisis. We 
live in a society of Lost Men and 
Lost Women. And sadly, we of- 
ten worship in churches of Lost 
Men and Lost Women. May 
we sense the urgency of out 
times, so that we can come 
back in 10 or 20 years and see 
that by God’s grace we have 
made a difference that is unmis- 
takable. 


Os Guinness is the author of The Dust of 
Death, In Two Minds and The Grave- 
digger File. This article is based on a lec- 
ture given to the San Francisco Leadership 
Foundation. 
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this parenting arrangement— 
but not without cost. The chief 
advantages have to do with 
gender identity and relational 
skills. Not having had to separ- 
ate psychologically from their 
primary caretaker at the same 
time they are consolidating their 
own gender-identity, little girls 
tend to take the latter more for 
granted than boys do. In addi- 
tion, some theorists think that 
women’s generally greater ease 
in initiating relationships, and 
their greater concern for pre- 
serving them and monitoring 
them, stem at least in part from 
the less ambiguous, early rela- 
tionship they have had with 
their caretaker-mothers as com- 
pared to boys. [1] 

But there are disadvantages 
as well. Although girls may be- 
gin with a more secure gender- 
identity than their brothers, 
they soon learn to devalue it. 
They are told in ways both 
blunt and subtle that they are 
the “inferior sex,” socially, eco- 
nomically, cognitively, and re- 
ligiously, and most internalize 
that message pretty complete- 
ly—or at least pretend to, in the 
interest of preserving relational 
harmony. More completely cer- 
tain of their femaleness, they of- 
ten end up internalizing the low 
esteem accorded it—not just 
by the generations of underfa- 
thered, woman-fearing males 
who surround them, but also by 
their own mothers, to the extent 
that the later have been stripped 
of almost all their public and 
economic power and relegated 
to the privatized status of “just 


a housewife.” [12] 


In addition, women’s concern 
to preserve relationships can be- 
come problematic if the preser- 
vation of even unhealthy rela- 
tionships keeps them from 
assuming adult responsibility 


for their choices, or causes them 
to devalue themselves even fur- 
ther within relationships with 
males that are physically or 
psychologically abusive. [13] 

What is the upshot of all this? 
What needs to be changed, and 
what kinds of public policy im- 
plications follow? One team of 
social scientists summarizes it 
as follows: 


Change must proceed in two direc- 
tions. To begin with, it would seem im- 
perative to integrate men into the do- 
mestic sphere, giving them an 
opportunity to share in the socializa- 
tion of children, as well as in the more 
mundane domestic tasks. What is 
more .. . women’s status will be ele- 
vated only when they participate 
equally with men in the public world 
of work, [4] 


We do not need 
sentimental 
rhetoric about the 
importance of 
families in the 
absence of 
concrete family- 
support policies. 


Iam in agreement with the gen- 
eral sentiment of this conclu- 
sion, for all the reasons I have 
just developed. But I take issue 
with the implication that the 
domestic, private, childrearing 
sphere is by definition or neces- 
sity separate from the public, 
wage-earning one. That, it 
seems to me, is a Faustian bar- 
gain we have made with the in- 
dustrial revolution whose full 


consequences we are just begin- 
ning to realize. 

We have traded a progres- 
sively higher standard of mate- 
rial living for fragmented and 
emotionally problematic rela- 
tions between the sexes and 
generations. (In passing I also 
note that many theologically or- 
thodox Protestant 
which routinely allowed wom- 
en in leadership positions in 
19th century America, progres- 
sively deprived them of that 
leadership as the industrialized, 
father-absent society became 
more and more the norm. I see a 
causal connection between these 
two processes.) 

In addition, as we have built 
industrial economy around the 
model of the commuter-father, 
we have added to our already 
desperate environmental prob- 
lems: too many cars, too much 
duplication of heated or cooled 
space (and even of clothing and 
meals), too much concentration 
of energy use during the nine- 
to-five workday. 

Although not a panacea, at 
least a partial solution to both 
the psychological and environ- 
mental problems would be to 
craft legislation that encourages 
the already considerable drift 
back to home-based wage em- 
ployment by both men and 
women. 

According to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, some 18 mil- 
lion adults now perform some 
waged labor at home, and with- 
in a few years 15 to 20 percent 
of the total labor force will be 
exclusively home-based. [95] 
Much, although by no means all 
of this, is the result of the devel- 
opment of computer technolo- 


To facilitate this trend, some 
prohibitions against home- 
based wage labor have been re- 
pealed, and more could be, pro- 
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vided that accompanying legis- 
lation ensures that federal 
wage and hours laws are not 
violated, particularly in the 
case of women workers who 
have in the past been the most 
exploited type of home worker. 

In addition, home-based 
workers of both sexes (and pos- 
sibly the companies that hire 
them) need some tax breaks— 
for equipment, for workspace 
that doubles as living space, for 
dependents living at home, es- 
pecially preschool and elderly 
ones. The finer legislative de- 
tails I leave to bipartisan ex- 
perts, but the principle is a 
promising one from a psycho- 
logical standpoint provided that 
it increases the interaction of 
children with caretakers of both 
sexes, rather than simply be- 
coming a way in which wom- 
en’s domestic isolation is in- 
creased. 

I do not, however, see the 
choice between home-based 
childcare and the expansion of 
quality daycare as an either/or 
issue. Given how little data— 
longitudinal and otherwise— 
we have to go on, and consider- 
ing the methodological weak- 
nesses of existing studies, we 
are in no position to make blan- 
ket statements about the super- 
iority of exclusive home care 
(however _ill-controlled _ for 
quality), especially when exclu- 
sive home care has been so 
highly correlated with father- 
absence until recently, and 
when developmental research- 
ers have simply taken for grant- 
ed that mothers are always the 
primary caretakers. [16 There is 
no reason why child tax-credits 
cannot be applied either to 
home care or to day care. 

Here the Canadian example 
is instructive. In addition to a 
directly paid, monthly family 
allowance (indexed to the num- 
ber of children and, indirectly, 
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to family in- 
come) that has 
been a_ stan- 


dard ___entitle- 
ment since the 
1940s, recent 


federal legisla- 
tion has paved 
the way for 
further child 
tax-credits, and 
for the expan- 
sion of ap- 
proved day- 
care facilities, 
in addition to = 
creating a substantial budget for 
early childhood-related __re- 
search. 

Of course, daycare, like the 
traditional home-care arrange- 
ment, has been staffed almost 
exclusively by women. [17] Thus, 
as with incentives for home- 
based employment, special care 
needs to be taken to ensure that 
more male caregivers are availa- 
ble, and that both the social and 
financial status of child caregiv- 
ers (home-based or daycare 
based) is raised. As a general 
observation, we have far too 
few male role models for boys 
at the early childhood and ele- 
mentary education levels, and 
still far too few female role 
models for young women at the 
post-secondary level. 

It is simply naive to assume 
that children look only to their 
own parents as role models be- 
yond the first few years of life. 
(Indeed, would we want them 
to? No parent is omniscient or 
omnicompetent, and healthy 
families realize the progressive- 
ly increasing need in their chil- 
dren’s lives for other role mod- 
els besides, even different from, 
themselves.) If we are serious 
about a family lifestyle in which 
both parenting and economic 
activity are more evenly shared, 
then both boys and girls need 
more models of male nurtu- 
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rance and more models of fe- 
male economic and intellectual 
achievement. 

None of this is an endorse- 
ment of crude androgyny, as 
that term is popularly under- 
stood, nor is it likely to lead to 
that. If my main argument is 
correct, nurturant father-figures 
will increase, not decrease, the 
gender-identity satisfaction and 
security of their sons, and moth- 
ers whose achievements are 
more than purely domestic will 
raise the feminine self-esteem of 
their daughters. Indeed, the ac- 
cumulating literature on parent- 
ing supports both these conclu- 
sions. [18] 

For so-called “traditionalists” 
to suggest otherwise is to say, 
among other things, that their 
Own ancestors who farmed 
were doing it all wrong. Family 
farms are essentially family 
businesses, where the lines be- 
tween public and private, wage- 
earning and homemaking, car- 
ing for children and apprentic- 
ing them are _ considerably 
blurred if not entirely irrelevant. 
Yet gender role complementari- 
ty persists, albeit in shifting 
forms, in this environment as 
much as in any other. [19] 

This leads to other social poli- 
cy implications. If the family 
farm (other things being equal) 


is a psychologically healthy 
model for parenting, then its fu- 
ture as an institution should rest 
on more than merely economic 
considerations. Rural sociology 
and rural mental health are 
underfunded and _ under- 
researched, in part because ru- 
ral sociologists (like sociologists 
of religion) are presumed to be 
motivated at best by an anach- 
ronistic nostalgia for the past, 
and at worst by an academic 
death-wish as they study what 
most people take to be a dying 
institution. But just as the re- 
ports of religion’s demise have 
been shown to be greatly exag- 
gerated, so too may the family 
farm experience a revival that 
will surprise urban inevitabil- 
ists. But it will require help and 
coordination among local, state, 
and federal governments. This 
too should be a matter of disin- 
terested, bipartisan concern. 

I conclude by mentioning in 
passing some final issues relat- 
ed to family policy, with the ca- 
veat that only lack of space and 
expertise prevents me from de- 
veloping these further. Job- 
protected parental leave, if pos- 
sible with unemployment com- 
pensation for a period of time, 
needs to become a standard op- 
tion for both new mothers and 
fathers. (It is in most industrial- 
ized nations.) 

Flextime employment and 
job-sharing (for those parents 
commuting to waged labor set- 
tings) can benefit both family 
life and environmental quality, 
as well as increase worker- 
productivity. And although this 
paper has been concerned main- 
ly with intact, two-parent fami- 
lies, the needs, both psychologi- 
cal and economic, of single- 
parent families need immediate 
attention. Increased  federal- 
state cooperation in collecting 
delinquent child support pay- 
ments is essential, but so is fi- 


nancial and moral support of 
programs, public and private, 
that provide dedicated auxiliary 
parenting to augment and re- 
lieve the work of the single par- 
ent. 

Finally (if I may let my Cana- 
dian bias creep through one 
more time) it is to me nothing 
less than shocking that a coun- 
try as developed as the US. 
should have the quality and 
availability of medical care so 
tied to one’s income, or lack of 
it. 

The U.S. infant mortality rate 
(to cite but one indicator) is an 
embarrassment compared to 
that of most other industrial de- 
mocracies. It, along with the ne- 
glect of family and early child- 
hood policies, once prompted 
someone to comment that Ro- 
nald Reagan seemed to believe 
that life begins at conception 
and ends at birth. Federal/ 
provincial medicare is largely a 
non-political issue in Canada. 
The same Conservative govern- 
ment that has so eagerly crafted 
a free-trade agreement with the 
United States would never 
dream of altering the substance 
of the Canadian medicare sys- 
tem (or the family allowance 
system either). 

Canadians have _ different 
ways of describing this national 
ethos: “democracy with a 
heart”; “social-mindedness 
without being socialistic”; “the 
right mix in a mixed economy.” 
There is an oft-cited witticism in 
Canada to the effect that the 
U.S. constitution guarantees 
Americans life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, whereas 
Canadians are promised oniy 
“peace, order, and good govern- 
ment.” But at this point in histo- 
ry, I think it is a true word spok- 
en in jest. 

Federal deficit notwithstand- 
ing, it is time to stop equating 
good government with the least 


government and start asking 
just what kind, and how much, 
government is needed in a 
country whose citizens routine- 
ly claim to value equality as 
much as they value freedom. 
We (and here I include myself 
as a resident alien in the U.S.) 
do not need to be armed to the 
teeth a thousand times over © 
while thousands of families 
sleep in the streets. We do not 
need a medical system so profit- 
driven that it inspires a progres- 
sively more litigious mentality 
in its clientele, which in turn 
makes even dedicated doctors 
afraid to deliver babies any 
more. We do not need senti- 
mental rhetoric about the im- 
portance of families in the ab- 
sence of concrete family- 
support policies. 

George Bush promised us “a 
gentler, kinder America” under 
his administration. He has his 
work cut out for him. I wish 
him well, but remind him that 
actions speak louder than 
words. 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is Profes- 
sor of Interdisciplinary Studies at Cal- 
vin College. This article is taken in 
large part from her book, Gender and 
Grace: Love, Work and Parenting 
in a Changing World. 


Notes 


1. For a further critique, see James 
Davison Hunter, Evangelicalism: The 
Coming Generation (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987), especially Ch. 
4;and Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen, Gen- 
der and Grace: Love , Work and Parenting 
in a Changing World Downers Grove, 
Ill.: Intervarsity Press, 1990), especially 
Chs. 8, 9, and 11. 


2. See Ann Harriman, Women/Men/ 
Management (New York: Praeger, 1985), 
especially Ch. 2. 


3. Iam excluding the period of Ameri- 
ca’s participation in World War 2, dur- 
ing which some 18 million women be- 
came skilled workers in_ aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and other war-related in- 
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dustries, only to be replaced by return- 
ing male war veterans afterward, with 
little say in the matter themselves. For 
more on the social, economic, and legal 
dynamics of this and the following dec- 
ades see Cynthia Enloe, Does Khaki Be- 
come You: The Militarization of Women's 
Lives (Boston: South End Press, 1983), 
and also Friedan, The Feminine Mystique 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1963), Chs. 
8 and 10. 


4. See for example J. Robinson, How 
Americans Use Time: A_ Social- 
Psychological Analysis (New York: 
Praeger, 1979), and K. Walker and M. 
Woods, Time Use: A Measure of House- 
hold Production of Goods and Services 
(Washington, D. C. : American Home 
Economics Association, 1976). 


5. Many popular arguments against 
mothers returning to the paid work- 
force center around the so-called depri- 
vation of parental contact that children 
will suffer as a result. Yet time budget 
studies (see Note 2 above) show that 
mothers, on the average, do not spend 
less time with their children when they 
have outside employment. They simply 
cut down on other activities they con- 
sider less important, including house- 
work, socializing with friends, and 
even sleeping. 


6. Samuel Osherson, Finding Our Fa- 
thers: How a Man's Life is Shaped by His 
Relationship with His Father (New York: 
Fawcett Columbine, 1986); Nancy Cho- 
dorow, The Reproduction of Mothering: 
Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gen- 
der (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978). 


7. Psalm 16:6. 
8. Osherson, p. X. 


9. Chodorow. See also her “Being and 
Doing: A Cross-Cultural Examination 
of the Socialization of Males and Fe- 
males.” In: Vivian Gornick and Barbara 
K. Moran, Woman in Sexist Society: Stud- 
ies in Power and Powerlessness (New 
York: Basic Books, 1971)., pp. 173-197. 
See also Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen, 
“Cross-Cultural Examination of Psy- 
chological Differentiation in Males and 
Females,” International Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 13, No.2 (1978), pp. 87-122. 


10. Phyllis W. Berman and Frank A. 
Pedersen, eds. (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum, 1987). 


11. Although arguing from a more so- 
ciobiological perspective, Harvard sci- 


entist Melvin Konner sees in women’s 
lesser aggression and greater concern 
to preserve relationships one key to in- 
ternational peace: The Tangled Wing: Bi- 
ological Constraints on the Human Spirit 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Wins- 
ton, 1982), p. 126. 


12. See Chodorow, “Being and Doing.” 


13. See, for example, Carol Gilligan, In 
a Different Voice: Psychological Theory 
and Women’s Development (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1982), 
esp. Ch. 3. 


14. Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo and . 
Louise Lamphere, eds., Women, Culture, 
and Society (Stanford, Ca.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974), p. 14. 


15. Quoted in “Giving Parents More 
Homework” (no byline), Family Policy, 
Nov/Dec 1988, pp. 1-2. (Published by 
the Family Research Council of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 601 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Suite 901, Washington, D.C., 20004). 


16. The average differences between 
day-care and home-care infants in such 
studies, taken as a group, is not enough 
to be of much practical significance. For 
a broader review of the literature, see 
Michael E. Lamb, ed., Nontraditional 
Families: Parenting and Child Develop- 
ment (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 
1982). 


17. The same is true, on the average, of 
home schooling. I am very much for 
educational pluralism supported by 
tax-vouchers (or something similar) 
that can be applied to the form of 
schooling the parents prefer, assuming 
legitimate accreditation standards are 
met. But I am against any form of 
schooling that perpetuates or increases 
the isolation of children from hands-on 
interaction with male as well as female 
teachers at any level.. 


18. See, for example, Michael E. Lamb, 
ed., The Role of the Father in Child Devel- 
opment (New York: Wiley, 1981); and 
Anita Shreve, Remaking Motherhood: 
How Working Mothers Are Shaping Our 
Children’s Future (New York: Fawcett 
Columbine, 1987). 


19. See, for example, Rachel A. Rosen- 
feld, Farm Women: Work, Farm and Fami- 
ly in the United States (Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1985), and Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen, 
“Trouble and Hope on the Farm: A Re- 
view Article,” Reformed Journal, Vol. 38, 
No. 8 (August 1988), pp. 14-19. 
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Meditation 


i 


————— 


The 
Arms 


Race 


by Frederick Buechner 


efore Hiroshima you 
looked at the world and 
thought how sad it 
would be when your 
last day finally came and you’d 
have to leave it behind for good. 
There has been a new twist to the 
sadness since. It is possible now 
that the world’s last day may come 
before ours does—only a little 


| while before but long enough. 


Maybe we will be the ones to be 
left behind. 
“Lovely the woods, waters, mead- 


ows, combes, vales,/All the air 
| things wear that build this world,” 


Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote. 


Maybe it will be they, not we, who 


have to say goodbye—the mead- 
ows sere and radioactive, the wa- 
ters lifeless, the woods without 
leaves or birds or squirrels to dither 
or kids to carve their names into the 
bark of birches, and all the air 
things wear in August as chill, 
grey, silent as a Vermont Novem- 
ber... 

“God, lover of souls, swaying 
considerate scales,/Complete thy 


creature dear O where it fails,” Fa- 
ther Hopkins writes at the end of 
the same sonnet. You don’t have to 
be religious to say Amen to that. 
Weighed in any kind of scales, our 
incompleteness is clearly in danger 
of sinking us once and for all. Not 
just the economic, political, social 
life of the nations is being crushed 
under the weight of their failure to 
find ways of sharing the planet in 
peace but the secret inner lives of 
all of us. 

No one can look at the creature 
we are without seeing that it fails. 
Something crucial is missing with- 
in us and among us all right, and it 
may well prove the end of us. But 
there are times when you can al- 


most believe that maybe it is only 


just missing. . . If the world has 


never lacked for damned fools, it 
has never lacked for holy fools ei- 
ther. 

The anti-war rallies, the nuclear 
plant sit-ins, the love-ins, the peace 
marches—it wouldn’t be the first 
time that the weak proved stronger 
than the strong and the foolish wis- 
er than the wise or that the world 
was saved by the last kind of per- 
son anybody on earth would ever 
have dreamed could save it. 


Reprinted from Whistling in the Dark: 
An ABC Theologized. Harper and Row 
1988. 
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Working for Peace: 
Outside the System 


by Elizabeth McAlister 


“What is needed is a life committed to exploring nonviolent options, nonviolent lifestyle, 
and nonviolent patterns of consumption.” 


Radix: Asa Christian, what is your 
view of war? 


Elizabeth McAlister: As a Chris- 
tian my view of war is that it’s an 
institutionalization of killing. The 
commandments of God given to 
Moses made it very clear that kill- 
ing was wrong: “Thou shalt not 
kill.” The commandment was not 
given with exceptions. Throughout 
the history of the Hebrew people, 
exceptions came into vogue. And 
at the time of Christ he said, “You 
have heard it said, “You shall not 
kill’ but I say, you shall not harbor 
anger and enmity against brothers 
and sisters. I think that the hardest 
thing for Christians since the time 
of Christ has been this basic com- 
mandment, “Thou shall not kill.” 

We have made all kinds of excus- 
es to make exceptions: except in 
war, except in self-defense, except 
where a mother’s life is threatened, 
except where it is inconvenient to 
have a child, except where a person 
is now old, except where some- 
body has killed (and in that case 
capital punishment is justified). But 
I think that the strongest thing we 
can say is, “Killing is wrong, that’s 
the bottom line.” 


Radix: What do you think are the 
best ways of waging peace? 


McAlister: I think peace-making 
has to be done with one’s whole 
life. What is needed is a life com- 
mitted to exploring nonviolent op- 
tions, is nonviolent lifestyle, and 
nonviolent patterns of consump- 
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Elizabeth McAlister is an acti- 


vist, who with her husband 
Philip Berrigan, their three chil- 
dren, and other members of their 
Baltimore community Jonah 
House, has participated in many 
anti-war protests and actions. 


tion. When those bases are covered, 
one begins to understand this as a 
lifetime pursuit. 

Often the question is relegated to, 
what is the best thing to do about 
war in terms of direct action, 
and I think that that is very short 
sighted. Peacemaking touches how 
one lives, where one lives, what 
One consumes, how one shares 
with neighbors, with those in need, 
be they people next door, down the 
street, or in another country. In oth- 
er words, it is based on an under- 
standing of the global village. 

We have no right as North Ameri- 
cans to consume 60 percent of the 
world’s goods and leave people in 
the rest of the world in poverty. So 
it’s a matter of adjusting one’s 
whole life to be in greater harmony 


with those realities. Then it is also a 
matter of giving public witness as 
often and as clearly and as well as 
one can against the things that lead 
to war, the things that make for in- 
justice, the conditions that underlie 
poverty and human suffering. 


Radix: So basically you're getting 
to some of the things that cause 
war. 


McAlister: Yes, exactly. 


Radix: Why have you personally 
chosen to work outside the system? 


McAlister: Because I think that the 
system blesses the structures of vio- 
lence. I think that the system pro- 
tects and maintains and seeks to 
give the appearance of morality 
and right to structures that are in- 
herently violent. According to the 
courts, nuclear weapons are legal 
and nuclear war would be legal. 
This war is legal, according to the 
courts. One has to question such 
judgments. The churches, which by 
and large bless the status quo, bless 
the president, and pray for the 
troops abroad. This is wrong, this 
is deadly wrong. And I mean dead- 
ly wrong. So we have a legal sys- 
tem, we have courts, we have a 
structure of taxation that is taxing 
the poor and middle-class people in 
order to line the pockets and palac- 
es of the wealthy. One has to resist 
this. One has to say to the courts, it 
might be legal but it’s wrong. One 
has to say to the church, you might 
(Continued on p. 26 ) 


| by Jack Swearengen 


| Radix: As a Christian, what is your 
| attitude toward war? 


|Jack Swearengen: I believe that 
| war is a consequence of sin at per- 
ij haps the grandest level that it can 
| be imagined. What I mean by level 
|is, sin involves individual against 
|individual, and ethnic peoples 
| against ethnic peoples, and institu- 
| tions against institutions, and na- 
| tions against nations. As a conse- 
| quence of the fall as described in 
the Bible, human beings are alien- 
ated from God, meaning that hu- 
|mankind rages against God and 
claims that there is no God and acts 
as a god. Human beings are alien- 
ated from themselves and they de- 
| stroy other people. They are alien- 
| ated from nature and they destroy 
the earth. 

The point of departure for me is 
‘that I don’t accept the concept that 
people are merely victims of evil 
institutions. I think that corpora- 
tions and institutions and nations 
do evil because individuals are 
evil. There is no innocence. So I 
weep at the consequence of sin at 
every level, and at the anguish that 
it causes, and that includes war. 
But until Christ returns to establish 
a rule of righteousness, war will 
continue to occur. 

Christ died to redeem Saddam 
Hussein as much as he did me. 
God is at work in history, and the 
Bible does not say that the rule of 
Christ is going to be one of gradual 
improvement—nor is there going 
to be a steady descent into apoca- 
lypse. God apparently allows 


Working for Peace: 
Inside the System 


Jack Swearengen served as Scientific 
Advisor for Arms Control from 1988- 
1990 in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. He participated in the formu- 
lation of U.S. arms control policy and 
negotiated with the Soviets in the Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Talks in Gene- 


va, Switzerland. 


wars, maybe even used them in the 
past, to achieve his purposes in his- 
tory, but I have to be careful to ex- 
amine myself and my nation’s 
causes before I assume that our 
cause is just. So my attitude to- 
ward war is that it is a consequence 
of the fall. We are not going to 
eliminate it simply by dealing with 
institutions. 


Radix: What do you think is the 
best way to work toward peace? 


Swearengen: Well, as I said before, 
there will be wars as long as the 
causes for wars remain. Some of 
the causes for war are structural in 
nature, structural evil or injustice. 
Let me give you some examples. 
Extremes of wealth and poverty, 


“As a Christian, Iam called through Scripture to be a conscience to government.” 


hunger, economic exploitation, na- 
tionalism, imperialism and coloni- 
alism, tyranny and despotism. 
Well-meaning people actually par- 
ticipate in many of these institu- 
tions unwittingly. Some of them, 
perhaps, uncaringly. If we could 
establish a foreign policy whose 
goal was to eliminate structural 
evils, it certainly would please me 
and would, I think, please God. 
But the Bible, as I read it, teaches 
that there won't be any lasting 
peace without achieving justice or 
equity. Nevertheless, even if we 
could achieve justice, that is, re- 
move all these structural evils, the 
peace that came about would not 
last, because what would remain 
would be individual people. By 
that I mean the lust for power and, 
in its extreme, megalomania 
(which I see Saddam Hussein to 
have in large measure) greed, self- 
ishness; and indifference. So I am 
saying again in another way and in 
more detail that institutions cause 
evil because individuals cause evil. 
I think that nuclear deterrence as 
a foreign policy may in fact pre- 
vent nuclear war. Maybe it did 
prevent nuclear war for 45 years. It 
is impossible to disprove that. It is 
also impossible to prove it. It 
might be true. But it came at the 
cost of the arms race and a huge 
human cost, and certainly there 
were local wars during those 45 
years of this freedom from global 
war. But deterrence as a foreign 
policy against war is consistent 
with the idea that the world is fal- 


(Continued p. 26 ) 
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THE 


CuristIAN AND Wortp Pouitics 


BY GLENN TINDER 


In a sense, the issue of peace has 
priority over every other political 
issue. If the peace issue is not ade- 
quately dealt with, we shall all per- 
ish. In another sense, however, I 
believe it is secondary to the larger 
problem of discovering, under- 
standing, and abiding by the stan- 
dards that must guide us in our po- 
litical lives asa whole. 

Achieving peace will come about 
not mainly by our discovering 
truths peculiar to international rela- 
tions but rather by our gaining po- 
litical wisdom. This is why the 
great classics of political philoso- 
phy for the most part neglect inter- 
national relations and instead are 
devoted to general political issues, 
such as the nature of justice. It is 
not that their authors were indiffer- 
ent to peace, even in prenuclear 
times; but they saw political wis- 
dom as the primary issue. 

The assumption of the classical 
writers has governed the writing of 
this essay. I believe that peace 
would be near attainment if the po- 
litical insights and attitudes that in- 
form Christian faith were to be- 
come widespread. 

Christianity is dramatically uni- 
versalist and pacific. All peoples 
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are the work of a single Creator; all 
are addressed by a single Redeem- 
er. We have seen that agape disre- 
gards conventional and natural ine- 
qualities. In like fashion, it crosses 
national boundaries and ignores ra- 
cial differences. “There is no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek,” 
says Paul; “the same Lord is Lord 
of all and bestows his riches upon 
all who call upon him.” 

The prophetic stance means 
standing apart from the disorder 
and violence of the world and rep- 
resenting the ideal of a community 
comprising all nations and peoples. 
Christians who share wholeheart- 
edly in the self-righteousness of a 
nation or the conceit of a race have, 
at least for the moment, suspended 
their faith. 

The imperative of social transfor- 
mation therefore concerns not only 
relationships within nations, such 
as those between business and la- 
bor and between government and 
citizens, but also relationships 
among nations and among civiliza- 
tions. For a prophetic conscience, 
the stark absence of peace and jus- 
tice in the world constitutes a call 
for global transformation. 

Oversimplifications concerning 


peace and world harmony, how- 
ever, are perhaps even more abun- 
dant than oversimplifications con- 
cerning equality and community 
within nations. The flagrant inhu- 
manity often characterizing inter- 
national relations seems to inspire 
particularly vapid intellectual re- 
sponses. Here, as elsewhere, Chris- 
tianity can help us to take into ac- 
count the ambiguities of the human 
situation and to escape platitudes 
and illusions of the kind secularism 
encourages. 

Among these is the idea of abol- 
ishing nations, all of us becoming 
citizens of the world. Christians 
are wary of nationalism but not op- 
posed unconditionally to nations. 
The prophetic attitude is suggested 
in the myth of the Tower of Babel. 
“The whole earth had one lan- 
guage,” as the well-known story 
tells, and men set out to build a 
great city and a tower “with its top 
in the heavens.” Seeing this as a 
step in the direction of more ambi- 
tious designs, God intervened. He 
“confused” the language of hu- 
mans and “scattered them abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 
This myth does not tell us that the 
existence of distinct and separate 


nations is good in itself. It does 
seem to say, however, that such a 
condition is a punishment for our 
| pride, and it suggests, in this way, 
| that the abolition of nations is not 
| to be undertaken casually or confi- 
dently. 

| An interesting perspective on the 
| matter is provided by the status of 
{Israel in the history of salvation. 
| Christians believe that God initiat- 
} ed the process of redemption by 
| speaking first not to humanity at 
| large but to Israel, to a particular 
| people. Even Jesus, according to 
| the New Testament, addressed 
| himself primarily to his fellow Is- 
| raelites. Jesus was not a world citi- 
| zen. He was far less cosmopolitan 
| than Stoics who had lived centuries 
_ earlier. The peculiar role of Israel 
in the history of salvation does not 
imply, of course, that national dis- 
tinctions pertain to eternity or even 
to all of history. By implication, 
nevertheless, it does accord them 
legitimacy of a kind. 

How can this legitimacy be de- 
scribed? In less reserved terms, I 
believe, than many will be pre- 
pared to accept. The Christian 
view of Israel suggests that the na- 
tion plays a mediating role in the 
relationship of an individual to the 
human race and to God. One par- 
ticipates in human affairs and 
stands before God—normally, at 
least—by belonging to a particular 
society. Such an idea accords fully 
with the concept of the prophetic 
stance. 

Of course, other nations were not 
hallowed as was Israel, and once 
Christ had appeared and the 
Church had been formed, even Is- 
rael was no longer God’s principal 
agent. This role was assumed by 
the Church. But the Church has 
never claimed to replace the nation 
altogether, and there are no mani- 
fest reasons for rejecting the princi- 
ple suggested by sacred history— 
that to live one’s destiny in history, 
one must live in a nation. Thus, 
Dostoevsky thought that expatri- 
ates, people without a nation, were 
in a sense strangers on the earth— 
alienated from the human race and 
usually godless. Dostoevsky is 
only one of many Christians to 


hold a view of this kind. 

Caution no doubt is in order 
here, for Christianity does not man- 
date any very definite view of na- 
tions. This at the very least can be 
said, however: that Christian agape 
does not condemn the unique obli- 
gations and affections that link fel- 
low citizens. Although there are 
dangers in all discriminatory obli- 
gations and affections, Christian 
universalism does not set an all- 
inclusive love in opposition to mo- 
ral and emotional bonds with par- 


B, 


the standard 
of agape, war 
is one of the 


greatest of evils. 


ticular people and places, for love 
that is limited still is love. 

Christians go further than this, 
however, in their global realism. 
When the world is divided among 
diverse nations and peoples, cer- 
tain other phenomena are normally 
present—for example, power poli- 
tics, war, and nationalism. Some of 
these Christian morality condemns, 
but not all of them. 

Power politics, for example, is 
not necessarily contrary to Chris- 
tian standards. It might seem that 
it would be, for a world order up- 
held by the efforts of nations and 
coalitions of nations to frighten one 
another into quiescence is surely 
distant from a world order upheld 
by agape. As we have seen, howev- 
er, one of the realities inseparable 
from our fallenness is power. Even 
within families and among friends, 
power in various forms has a part. 
In the relationships of nations, 


power is bound to have a far larger 
art. 

As Reinhold Niebuhr brought out 
in a book significantly entitled Mo- 
ral Man and Immoral Society, the 
selfishness and exaggerated self- 
esteem often found in individuals 
are much more pronounced and 
unchecked among nations. Indi- 
viduals occasionally are moved by 
love or sympathy to sacrifice their 
own interests, whereas nations as. 
corporate entities pursue their own 
interests unswervingly; individuals 
are sometimes humble, nations al- 
most never. A nation, with its vast 
size, its indeterminate life span, 
and its symbolic force as the living 
presence of a historic past, is a dan- 
gerously plausible object of idola- 
try. Little can check a nation, there- 
fore, but power. In a world of 
independent nations, power poli- 
tics is thus inevitable. 

And, probably, war—but not 
necessarily nuclear war—is inevita- 
ble, too. Although Christianity is 
pacific, it does not issue ordinarily 
in pacifism. By the standard of 
agape, war manifestly is one of the 
greatest of evils. It is not necessari- 
ly, however, a greater evil than any 
other. It may sometimes be a lesser 
evil than some other evil preventa- 
ble by war—a despotism obliterat- 
ing all freedom and authentic com- 
munication, for example. To refuse 
under any circumstances to fight is 
to refuse to make such compari- 
sons. Is this tantamount to refus- 
ing to face the ambiguities of hu- 
man existence? Is it implicitly even 
idolatrous, in a negative way, mak- 
ing one evil, of the many that 
crowd human life, absolute? 

The Christian attitude toward 
nations, power, and war shows 
that prophetic hope is not “tender- 
minded.” A hope that is eschato- 
logical, neither confined to nor de- 
pendent on worldly realities, can 
accept the harsh conditions of his- 
torical existence without being cyn- 
ical or despairing. 

I suggest that the “tough- 
minded” attitudes of Christianity 
have not been rendered inappropri- 
ate by nuclear weapons. In spite of 
the terrible risks now involved, 
world politics goes on as before. 
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There are still sovereign nations; 
the balance of power governs their 
relations; and there are frequent, 
nonnuclear wars. None of this has 
been altered by the vehement mo- 
ralizing inspired by the threat of 
nuclear conflict, and no one has 
shown how it can be changed in 
any fundamental way. It certainly 
will not be changed by a world 
constitutional convention _pat- 
terned on the convention that creat- 
ed the United States. 

It may seem that Christianity 
should do something to illuminate 
circumstances so dangerous as 
those created by nuclear weapons. I 
think that it does, but with a light 
that it has cast on human circum- 
stances from the beginning. Chris- 
tianity long has held that human 
life in the world is carried on in 
close company with death. It has 
held that people themselves, in 
their fallenness, are the bringers of 
death. It has held that sometime, in 
some sense, death will come upon 
the entire human enterprise, and 
history will end. 

one of this ex- 
presses complacency 
in the face of human 
trials and suffering, 
and no one familiar 
with Christian histo- 
ry and literature can 
think that it does. 
Christian composure in the pres- 
ence of death expresses, rather than 
callousness, a consciousness that 
death is not superior to destiny. 

The objection may be made that 
never before has the very continu- 
ance of the human species been 
threatened. But Christianity has al- 
ways been at grips with something 
more profoundly unsettling than 
the possible death of the species, 
and that is the certain death of 
every individual. It is the individ- 
ual that is exalted, after all, not the 
species, and the death of an indi- 
vidual constitutes a crisis of mean- 
ing that is not altered funda- 
mentally by the uncertain future 
of the species. If we can face 
without despair the inevitability of 
the death of each one of us, then 
our footing is solid; we shall 
not be overwhelmed by things 
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threatening the human raceat large. 

It goes without saying, however, 
that Christians do not take lightly 
the threat of nuclear war, and one 
can find in Christian principles, if 
not a specific answer to the threat, 
something with an important bear- 
ing on it. This is the Christian 
sense of values and the standpoint 
it provides for criticizing common 
secular values. To a greater extent 
than is generally realized, it may be 
in our values rather than our politi- 
cal skills that the threat of nuclear 
war lies. By this, I mean that our 
vulnerability to nuclear annihila- 
tion may be due not as much to the 
bombs and missiles that make anni- 
hilation possible, even though our 
vulnerability would not exist with- 
out them, as to a hidden willing- 
ness, or even inclination, to use 
them. 

It may be, even while dreading 
the thought of nuclear war, that we 
calmly entertain attitudes that 
make nuclear war a likely eventual- 
ity. If so, the nuclear crisis is not 
fundamentally military or political 
but moral. It is this possibility that 
gives Christian values their bearing 
on our common jeopardy. 

Christianity leads us to question 
the ends pursued in modern global 
politics. It challenges both the can- 
did selfishness and the ostentatious 
unselfishness that motivate nations 
today and keep dangerous compa- 
ny with nuclear arms. 

Candid selfishness is found al- 
most universally among officials 
and is widely affirmed among 
scholars as well; its usual name is 
“the national interest.” The princi- 
ple that the national interest is the 
highest aim to be pursued by a na- 
tion in its dealings with other na- 
tions is ordinarily defended most 
strongly by those who also defend 
the use of power in pursuing na- 
tional aims. 

It seems to be assumed that pow- 
er as a means goes necessarily with 
national interest as an end. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to see any logical 
connection. Power is not necessari- 
ly used for selfish purposes. If it 
ordinarily is, that is due to the self- 
ishness of those who use it, not to 
the character of power. No doubt, 


there is a psychological connection 
between power and national self- 
ishness. Those who seek and accu- 
mulate power are not likely to be 
people of the kind who are given to 
self-sacrifice. _ But in principle, 
power can serve ends set by agape, 
and people of power are not inevi- 
tably so consumed by selfishness 
that it is pointless to say that it 
should. 

Hence, Christian doctrine, for all 
of its realism, clearly implies that 
selfishness among nations is no 
more justified than is selfishness 
among individuals. Correspond- | 
ingly, the notion that nations are 
obliged to serve only the national 
interest is no more valid than an 
ethic of selfishness for individuals. 

One may ask why, if Christians 
accept power as unavoidable, they 
do not accept national selfishness 
for the same reason. The answer is 
that one is a necessary means, the 
other a freely chosen end. To reject 
power would be to reject the possi- 
bility of reaching any good ends in 
history. To reject national selfish- 
ness, however, is only to reject an 
evil end, opening the way for pow- 
er to be better used. Nations will 
no doubt be selfish as long as na- 
tions exist. To acquiesce unprotest- 
ingly in the selfishness of one’s 
own nation, however, would be to 
conform voluntarily to the wary of 
the world, abandoning agape. 

At the opposite extreme from un- 
apologetic national selfishness is a 
form of ostentatious unselfish- 
ness—ideological universalism. 
The goals of the nation are com- 
pletely identified with the suppos- 
edly true goals of the human race. 
The nation claims to serve selflessly 
the interests of humanity, and these 
it knows surely and comprehen- 
sively. A politics of this kind was 
practiced by France in the wake of 
the revolution of 1789 and by the 
Soviet Union in recent times. 

It might seem as though a dedi- 
cated universalism would be sanc- 
tioned by the Christian ethic of 
love. But Christianity, alert to the 
deviousness and subtlety of sin, 
suggests that proud and preten- 
tious unselfishness is no better mo- 
rally than candid selfishness. The 


character of saints shows that 
goodness is unpretentious. And 
the teaching of Jesus suggests that 
| the goals of love are unpretentious; 
we are not obliged forthwith to 
create a good life for the entire hu- 
man race but merely to help our 
“neighbors.” 

Modern universalist politics is a 
sign less of expanding love than of 
declining faith. It is the politics of 
the man-god. 

Christians must be especially 
suspicious of ideological universal- 
ism that is expressed in war. Pride 
and pretentiousness are ordinarily 
exacerbated by war. How far 
Christians in the past have depart- 
ed from their own principles is in- 
dicated by the fact that the word 
most commonly used to designate 
a universalist war, crusade, is, as 
everyone knows, derived from 
Christian military expeditions. 

In no period of history are there 
many examples of Christian resis- 
tance to the universalist conceits of 
war-making governments, and typ- 
ically Christians have joined enthu- 
siastically and uncritically in the 
wartime jingoism of their nations. 
Such behavior, however, exempli- 

_ fies the weakness and sinfulness of 
Christians and not the true mean- 
ing of Christianity. 

The challenge of nuclear war, 

_ then, is perhaps simple and primar- 
ily moral: for nations to find ways 
for being neither selfish nor moral- 
ly proud. The demand on prophet- 
ic intelligence is not primarily that 
of inventing military and political 
devices to forestall nuclear catas- 
trophe, although such devices 
might help. It is rather that of dis- 
covering—in our national lives— 
how to affirm and live the ancient 
idea that the human race is a single 
community and how to do this un- 
pretentiously. The idea was fore- 
shadowed among the ancient He- 
brews, was clearly stated by the 
Stoics, and was a commonplace of 
medieval Christian _ political 
thought. It is unmistakably im- 
plied by agape. But in our national 
lives, we either repudiate it openly 
or affirm it in pride. 

The challenge is probably given 

its most urgent form by the impov- 


erished and tumultuous multitudes 
of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. What does 
love require of us, the prosperous 
and industrialized nations, in rela- 
tion to these stricken masses of ex- 
alted individuals? The question is 
exceedingly difficult. We do not 
know how to lead nations to pros- 
perity, and even less, in our own 
spiritual squalor, do we know how 
to teach them true values. But for 
the wealthy nations, must of them 
ostensibly Christian, to accept the 


Ge 


Church is 
an implicit 
condemnation of 


national pride. 


material poverty and spiritual tur- 
moil of the greater part of the hu- 
man race, seeking primarily to as- 
sure their own safety and material 
advantages, is, from a Christian 
standpoint, intolerable. 

There is at least one organization 
in the world that should articulate- 
ly represent the aspiration toward 
universal community, and that is 
the Church. The Church is an im- 
plicit condemnation of national 
pride, and there are no more 
shameful chapters in Christian his- 
tory than those that show church- 
people uncritically, sometimes fa- 
natically, endorsing the ambitions 
and moral arrogance of their na- 
tional governments. 

To ask nations to forswear nation- 
al pride—the pride of uninhibited 
selfishness and of ideological uni- 
versalism—may be asking too 
much. But to ask the Church open- 


ly to oppose such pride does not 
seem extreme. Its principles mani- 
festly permit nothing less. A truly 
universalist Church would defend 
against both jingoists and ideo- 
logues the authority and mystery 
of the human community envi- 
sioned in prophetic hope. 

The prophetic stance becomes 
sharply paradoxical when we look 
out at the world and try to under- 
stand the responsibilities it places 
on us. The selfishness and preten- 
tiousness of nations and the ha- 
treds and economic disparities di- 
viding them reflect the tragic 
character of history. And we must 
acknowledge not only the tragic 
but also the fateful character of his- 
tory. Even powerful nations are in- 
ept and weak before the tasks of 
global transformation. Individuals 
seem altogether helpless. In these 
circumstances, it is hard for pro- 
phetic hope not to be reduced to 
mere sentimentality, a matter of en- 
tertaining vague sympathy for dis- 
tant peoples, people often no more 
real in one’s mind than if they had 
lived three thousand years in the 
past. I do not know how atheists 
can avoid political despair. 

For Christians, and for all who in 
any way have faith in human desti- 
ny, the ultimate future does not de- 
pend on the practical efficacy, or 
even on the wisdom, of nations and 
individuals. Our responsibility is 
to be attentive only to God, or tran- 
scendence, to the deepest necessi- 
ties of history, and to human be- 
ings everywhere; and to be 
available for the future that is given 
us. 

We must watch and—if we are 
Christians—pray. _Paul’s _state- 
ment, “When I am weak, then I am 
strong,” bears on this situation. In 
the face of world disorder and suf- 
fering, all of us are weak. Prophet- 
ic hope rests on the faith that in ad- 
mitting this, we are paradoxically 
strong. 


—Reprinted by permission of Louisiana 
State University Press from The Political 
Meaning of Christianity by Glenn Tin- 
der. Copyright © by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 
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RADIX 10 


Can There Be 
a Just War’? 


by John Howard Yoder 


aay 


an there be a just war? That question is more a sym- 
bol for a field of research than a question to be given one of four possible an- 
swers: Yes, no, maybe, or none of the above. If you want to know whether there 
can be a unicorn, you first have to define it in such a way as to distinguish it 
from a rhinoceros or aardvark, and you have to know where you would expect 
to find one, whether in a park, a medieval tapestry, a poem, or in the mind of 
God. What is needed first is the definitional, historical reporting. 

The term just war is an ancient one, so we will have to read some history. It is 
complex in the way it’s defined, so its numerous elements must be itemized. It 
is a term whose meaning has changed over time, so we will have to watch it 
through history. Just war is also a logical term, or a type term, so we will have 


to look at some ways of reasoning. 


There are three ways in which it 
is simple to resolve the moral prob- 
lem of war. First, you may simply 
say, it’s wrong. We call that paci- 
fism. Second, you may say that you 
do whatever your government calls 
for. The moral question is simple: 
you let somebody else decide, 
namely, your government. Some- 
times that is called fascism, some- 
times Machiavellianism, and some- 
times realism. The third simple 
answer is to say, with regard at 
least to certain wars, that they are 
holy causes, and that God wants 
them to be discharged that way. 
_ The wars of Joshua near the begin- 
ning of the Old Testament, the cru- 
sades during the middle ages, the 
Islamic jihad, and perhaps some 
kinds of ideological combat are ex- 
amples. Such military endeavors 
are undertaken because they are 
dictated by some supposedly tran- 
scendent consideration. You don’t 
have to look at cases, nor ask about 
the rights of the adversaries, nor 
measure the details about how it 
will go. 

Beside those three simple an- 
swers, there is one complicated his- 
torical answer—that is, war may be 
right or wrong and it is an evil in 
any case, but it may be a necessary 
evil under certain circumstances. 
Then the circumstances must be de- 
fined, You have to ask numerous 
questions, and the relative weight 
of those questions will itself be part 
of the question. That’s the view I 
discuss here. It is not my own 
view, but I have, for theological 
and ecumenical reasons, as well as 
some others, an investment in the 
integrity of those people who hold 
that view. 

That set, of other “people who 
hold that view,” is theoretically 
composed of most people. It is the 
stated view of all the major Chris- 
tian traditions. If you are a Roman 
Catholic, it has never been stated 
for you in a creed, but it is the dom- 
inant teaching of the great teacher 
of the church. If you are Lutheran, 
it’s in the Augsburg Confession. If 
you are Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tionalist, it’s in the Westminster 
Confession. If you are Anglican it 
is in the Thirty-Nine Articles. If 


Toke acceptance of just war in the 
middle ages was part of a much wider 
peacemaking concern in the medieval 


church. 


you belong to a church that 
doesn’t have any confessions, you 
probably still hold that view, be- 
cause it is the logical way that all 
of us have been taught to think in 
the western world. 

I have to simplify the descrip- 
tion, but I'll try to do the job of a 
fair historian rather than a debater. 

I'll try to do it with objectivity as 
much as I can, rather than invest- 
ing my presentation with the pas- 
sion that the problem of war ought 
properly to provoke. 


Criteria for a Just War 

The just-war tradition is a set of 
criteria. It says that war is usually 
to be avoided as evil, but that it 
may be a necessary evil under cer- 
tain circumstances. To know what 
those circumstances are, you have 
to have yardsticks, so the tradition 
consists of a set of criteria. 

1. The intention must be good. In- 
tention may sometimes mean the 
long-range goal. That is, a way 
must be undertaken for the peace 
of the world, and not for some less 
worthy cause. It may be more sub- 
jective: you shouldn’t wage war 
out of hatred or selfishness. 

2. Only a just authority can wage a 
just war. A bandit can’t wage a just 
war; a private citizen can’t wage a 
just war. Only a legitimate gov- 
ernmental agent can do that. 

3. The cause must be justified. 
That could be broken down into 
many sub-cases. 

4. The means must be limited. 
They must be limited by the intrin- 
sic rights of some people not to be 
harmed. That would include the 
immunity of noncombatants, neu- 
trals, and third parties. The means 


must be limited as well by stated 
rights, for instance, by the existing 
laws. That especially includes the 
modern treaties on the conduct of 
war that have been signed by all 
civilized nations. Limits are im- 
posed also by inner logic, by pro- 
portionality. The war must not do 
more harm than good. 

5. Just war must be winnable. If 
there is no reasonable likelihood of 
winning, then it’s wrong to wage a 
war even for a good cause. 

6. It must be a matter of last resort. 
If there is any other way to obtain a 
goal without the use of war, then 
the war is not justified. 

This list is already a considerable 
expansion of what existed in the 
fourth and fifth centuries when 
just-war policy first began to be 
elaborated by Christian thinkers. 
None of the criteria I’ve stated 
comes from the blue, however— 
that is, simply because some 
theologian thought it would be a 
good point to add to the list. All 
of the criteria have an intrinsic 
logic. 

The logic is that my neighbors, 
even my enemies, have a right not 
to be harmed. If I’m going to 
claim to have a right to harm them, 
I ought to meet the logical tests 
that properly scrutinize my claim 
of that right. In whose name? For 
what cause? With what intention? 
Within what limits? 

That the criteria have changed 
over the centuries is one of the 
things we have to learn. Most of 
us in thinking about this issue 
don’t deal with change. We 
merely say that it is the tradi- 
tional Christian view. But that is 
too simple. 
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How the Tradition Began 

The story begins in the Christian 
middle ages, not in the New Testa- 
ment. Christians did not hold to 
the view of a just war until the 
fourth century. That was when 
they adjusted to their new situation 
of no longer being a persecuted mi- 
nority. They had within their 
membership Caesar himself and 
most of his soldiers. They had also 
the sense that they needed to make 
a workable ethical system—i.e., a 
system that would permit Caesar 
and his soldiers to keep on winning 
their wars. They couldn’t be paci- 
fist anymore, yet they wouldn’t be 
totally unquestioning in their sup- 
port of whatever Caesar wanted to 
do, so they needed to develop a 
system of guidelines. 

More than we may realize, the 
acceptance of war by Christians 
was an exceptional concession. It 


peacemaking concern in the medie- 
val church. That acceptance 
claimed more time and energy on 
the part of bishops and popes than 
did the actual waging of just wars. 
There was what they called the 
truce of God—periods of time when 
the bishop would decree no fight- 
ing, during Lent or on Sunday, for 
example, and those limits would be 
respected. The peace of God was a 
spatial definition—no fighting on 
church or monastery land, no fight- 
ing in cemeteries. Intervention by 
the bishops to make peace between 
two feuding princes was a frequent 
occurrence. 

Those kinds of church practices 
were respected to some extent. 
Thus the just war, that is, the per- 
mission of war granted in the 
middle ages to some people, was 
only the fringe of a wider concern 
to have less and less war, and 


was not a duty for everyone in the 
middle ages to fight “just wars.” 
Most people were not supposed to 
fight. Peasants, clergy, and mer- 
chants were exempt from battle. 
Only the prince and his immediate 
instruments, the soldiers (who in 
medieval society were relatively 
few), had the right to shed blood, 
even in a just war. It was a conces- 
sion by the Christians, not a duty. 
It would not have been a mortal 
sin if they killed under those cir- 
cumstances, but it was never 
thought of as a glorious thing; it 
was an exception relegated only to 
those few people who bore the au- 
thority of the civil government. 
More important and more easily 
forgotten is that the acceptance of 
the notion of just war in the mid- 
dle ages was part of a much wider 
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to resolve most problems in other 
ways. 

The just-war tradition was not, 
as we tend to think perhaps it 
should be, an instrument of deci- 
sion-making. The church didn’t 
say, “Before you go to war, think 
about our checklist of six criteria.” 
That isn’t the way they did morali- 
ty in the middle ages. The locus of 
morality was the confessional. You 
committed an act, came to confes- 
sion, and the priest looked up the 
seriousness of your act in his 
book. He then determined how 
long a time you ought to be kept 
from participation in the sacra- 
ments. 

The function of the confessional 
and canon law created the basis for 
discussing just war. It was thus in 
the context of “discipline after the 


fact” that morality was talked 
about in the middle ages. That's 
where we have to look for the just- 
war documents: the manuals for 
the confessors, canon law. 


The Protestant Reformation 

The next observation that most 
of us pay little attention to, and 
that isn’t dealt with in the text- 
books, is that the Protestant Refor- 
mation made major changes in the 
direction of decreasing its capacity 
to restrain. The intent of the just- 
war tradition was to restrain the 
propensity of princes to wage war, 
by asking questions and condemn- 
ing certain excesses. That capacity 
of the just-war doctrine to restrain 
was decreased by the Reformation . 
in a number of ways. The doctrine 
was given creedal status, which it 
has never had for Roman Catholics. 

A Roman Catholic can be a paci- 
fist, can reject the just-war theory, 
and not be a heretic. It was never 
stated as a necessary doctrine to be- 
lieve, never promulgated by a 
council or pope. Catholic pacifists, 
therefore, like Dan Berrigan and 
Dorothy Day, are not seen as here- 
tics. They cannot be accused of 
holding to something that the Cath- 
Olic church has formally con- 
demned (although pacifism is 
clearly against the majority view). 

Lutherans, Anglicans, or Presby- 
terians can be condemned, howev- 
er, if they do not hold the just-war 
position, because it is in the creeds 
of those communions. That means 
that the affirmation, “war may be 
Okay,” is given more room in Prot- 
estantism than it was given in Ca- 
tholicism. 

The Reformation also eliminated 
the exceptions in a just war, espe- 
cially the clergy and most of the 
common people. In the Catholic 
view of just war, the clergy are not 
supposed to fight. A person who 
has shed blood, even in a just war, 
has disqualified himself from being 
a priest. The Reformation did 
away with the idea that there are 
religious people with special ethi- 
cal obligations and that there ought 
to be standards that apply to some 
people and not to others. The Ref- 
ormation put all the same restric- 


tions (but no additional ones) on 
the clergy that it put on lay people. 
Protestants want to do away with 
the idea that the religious or the 
clergy are morally special. They 
likewise want to do away with the 
idea that a bishop may declare a 
certain time or place out of bounds 
for war. Protestants don’t want 
bishops to get into politics that 
way. 

Social changes as well contribut- 
ed to that movement to limit the 
authority of bishops. The autono- 
my of rulers was substantially in- 
creased by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It was, after all, the rulers 
who reformed the church. Theolo- 
gians working for the civil rulers in 
Reformationist churches were less 
likely to have moral objectivity or 
distance in criticizing their mon- 
archs. That is in contrast to the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, who had a 
degree of sociological, economic, 
and moral independence from their 
kings. Not only the rulers but also 
nations as units were freed from 
the Catholic vision of the unity of 
Europe as Christendom. Other na- 
tions had less of a moral hold on 
the Protestant than they did on the 
Catholic. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion itself was to be a cause of relig- 
ious wars off and on from the 1530s 
to 1648. The differences between 
Protestants and Catholics became 
reasons to fight, in addition to dy- 
nastic and territorial concerns and 
the other kinds of interests that 
drive people to war. 

We find in Protestantism the be- 
ginning of a theology of revolution. 
In addition to saying that an estab- 
lished ruler may make war in just 
circumstances, Protestantism now 
began to say that, for the sake of 
freedom to preach the gospel, es- 
tablished rulers may sometimes be 
brought down by revolution when 
we are convinced that their regimes 
are unfair. Although the Protestant 
Reformation intended no innova- 
tion to the policies of just war, its 
real effect was to weaken pro- 
foundly the original intent of that 
tradition. 


Development of the Theory 
Another set of developments 


N ot only has war become 
total in the way it is supported, 
economically and ideologically, but 
the stakes have also become total. 


through history that influenced 
just-war concerns is less open to 
being dated at a particular time. 
Taking place from the late middle 
ages up to the present, a Christian 
cosmopolitan vision has increased 
the desire of some people to exer- 
cise restraint in the face of war, 
and to use the just-war vocabulary 
to do so. 

Catholic moralists, especially 
Francisco de Vitoria in the 16th 
century and Francisco Suarez in 
the 17th, thought theologically 
and with rigor about the rights of 
the Indians in South America. 
They wrote the first systematic 
treatises on just-war theory, which 
had earlier been dealt with only in 
snatches of random paragraphs in 
the moral writings of theologians. 
They wrote with a view toward re- 
straining the excesses of Spanish 
and Portuguese imperialism. They 
insisted that indigenous popula- 
tions had rights that should not be 
trampled on in the colonial inter- 
ests of their own nations. 

The work of Vitoria and Suarez 
was important, first of all, because 
it made the tradition a coherent 
theory. It could now be found to- 
gether in a book, in a clear outline. 

But beyond that, their work dis- 
tinguished between the ideologi- 
cal cause, the crusaders’ claim that 
God sent them to win a war, and 
the legal justification that the just- 
war position was really about. 

Hugo Grotius also did land- 
mark work on just-war theory. 
Dutch in origin, he was a diplomat 
for various royal houses in Eu- 
rope. He translated the moral 
just-war statements into legal 
statements. Grotius moved from 
asking what would be right and 


wrong ethically, to describing the 
rights and duties of both govern- 
ments and belligerents. His state- 
ments were written in such a way 
that they could be enforced by the 
courts, used by ambassadors to ne- 
gotiate armistice, or applied by 
diplomats to negotiate behind the 
scenes. Hugo Grotius is known as 
the father of international law be- 
cause of his translations from eth- 
ics into law. The notion of interna- 
tional law is itself a secularization 
of the just-war tradition. 

Humanistic visions of a parlia- 
ment of nations became another 
significant development in just- 
war theory. As soon as it was clear 
that Europe was breaking up into a 
multitude of small peoples claim- 
ing political sovereignty, no longer 
part of an empire nor accountable 
to one another, people with a cos- 
mopolitan spirit saw that that de- 
velopment couldn’t be right. There 
had to be some way, they believed, 
in which peoples would create a 
society of nations the way individ- 
uals create a society of individuals, 
in order to live in a civil manner. 

The final type of spokesperson 
for the just-war vision is found in 
the series of popes who have led 
the Roman Catholic communion 
since World War I, beginning with 
Benedict XV. The popes not only 
spoke as moral teacher to Catholics 
but pastored the world. They were 
like the pastor of a village who 
doesn’t decide who’s right or 
who’s wrong as a judge would, but 
instead pleads with people to use 
the instruments they have to keep 
the peace. Their pleas were based 
on the vision of a growing amount 
of work being done by agencies in 
(Continued p. 27) 
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Is There Such a Thing as 
Sacred Space? 


The Questions: 


1) On the one hand, the Bible seems 
to be saying that God, as the Maker 
of heaven and earth, has imbued 
all of creation with the stamp of 
his character. All space is, in a 
sense, sacred space. The Spirit 
blows wherever the Spirit wishes. 
Which makes the designation of 
any one space—either natural or of 
human design—as “sacred” nothing 
more than the attempt to control 
and render predictable the sensible 
presence of God. 

“The God who made the world 
and everything it it, being Lord of 
heaven and earth, does not live in 
shrines made by people, nor is he 
served by human hands, as though 
he needed anything....” So Paul 
counsels the idol worshipers of 
Athens, whose spirituality was 
based on the ability to control the 
numinous through the technologies 
of ritual and idol worship. 

A quick trip to the concordance 
reveals an abundance of passages 
that address this tension between 
the’human contrivances of worship, 
both methodological and 
architectural, and the simple fact 
of God’s pervading presence and 
simple decision to dwell with 
whomever he chooses. “Thus says 
the Lord: Heaven is my throne and 
the earth is my footstool; what is 
the house which you would build 
for me, and what is the place of my 
rest? All these things my hand has 
made, and so all these things are 
mine, says the Lord” (Isaiah 
66:1,2). 


2) On the other hand, we have the 
extraordinary account of the 
commissioning of the Tabernacle in 
Exodus. An extravagant master- 
piece of architectural design and 
interior ornamentation, its de- 
signers are consistently referred to 
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This article is taken from a dia- 
logue co-sponsored by Bacan and 
Radix and moderated by David 
Fetcho, who posed the questions. Kirk 
Peterson, Marda Stothers, and Wayne 
Peterson are architects; Woody Minor 
is an architectural historian. 


as those who had been specially 
gifted as artists and builders, 
which is understood to mean filled 
with the Spirit of God (Exodus 
35:29—36:1). And in general, our 
creation in the image and likeness 
of our Creator implies that acting 
after the fashion of our creative 
God is part of what it means to be 
human. As God has imbued the 
whole world with wonder and 
beauty as an embodiment of his 
character, so we try to create 
environments that express who we 
are and what are our highest 
aspirations of beauty. 


3) The tradition of certain places 
being identified as “sacred” is as 
old as humanity and exists in all 
cultures. What is it that makes a 
space/place “sacred”? 


4) Given the tremendous variety of 
Christian expression in the world 
today, does the idea of sacred space 
even make sense? The example I 
raise is the contrast between what 
might be called “plain” churches on 
the one hand—represented by such 
separated groups as the Amish, 
Hutterite, and conservative 
Mennonite communities; and 
unseparated churches like the 


Primitive Baptists—who feel the 
presence of God in their barns and) 
concrete block buildings, and who; 
think that anything fancier would) 
be vanity. On the other side are) 
Catholic, Anglo-catholic, and 
many mainstream Protestant 
denominations who are institu-. 
tionally very aware of the effect of. 
the worship environment on the) 
overall experience of _ the 
worshiper. Oftentimes their 
efforts turn out to be blatant 
exercises in ostentation. ; 

Yet the willingness to consider 
architecture as a_ spiritual 
contributor to the life of the church 
opens the door for designers and| 
artists of all sorts to begin to be able 
to express their gifts fully in 
service of their communities. The 
question this raises is, what does 
design actually do to the experience 
of the worshiper? Is the plain 
church member in her concrete block 
building who says she is 
experiencing the fullness of 
worship experiencing God to the 
same depth as the worshiper in the 
cathedral at Chartres? And if 
space so conditions one’s worship 
experience, does that mean that 
God’s presence is a function of 
human ingenuity, and hence more a 
psychic than a spiritual reality? 
Or that the “worship experience” 
itself is something we may contrive 
quite successfully as a sort of 
postmodern pastiche, using the 
realities of Christian faith as a set 
of references to be appropriated at 
will in order to create the desired 
effect? 


—David Fetcho 


David Fetcho, a musician and poet, is 4 
founder of Bacamn (sa stacistanannsts NeWoR ). 


sod in a way that differentiates that 
space for worship.” 


[he Panel: 


Kirk Peterson: In thinking about space and worship, 
some of my earliest church recollections are of pre- 
Vatican II Catholicism. All I remember is incense 
and all this beautiful stuff going on, which appealed 
{0 me as a nascent artist. I basically consider myself a 
19th century architect. That relates to the idea of 
sacred space in that it seems that since the 
ascendency of so-called rational thought (scientific 
and technological) in the last couple of hundred 
years, the whole idea of the sacred has sort of gone 
Away. 

My observation of modern sacred space is that 
designers have generally been caught in a quandary 
between traditional values of sacred space and 
modernism, which comes from a different mindset. 

One of my concerns in thinking about sacred space is 
the question, “What is the church’s position in 
civilization?” Certain churches were in the center of 
civilization for better or worse. The Catholic church 
in the Renaissance was right in the thick of the best 
creative work of the civilization. In other periods 
churches, including the Catholic church, have been in 
and out of the center, or altogether outside 
civilization. 

I recall that the Bible begins and ends with two 
design elements. In the beginning there was the 
garden. Garden is not wilderness. It has a different 
sort of order. But the ultimate dwelling place of God 
and humanity is an urban environment. 

With the ascendency of the technological viewpoint 
it seems that creation has been desacralized. It is as 
though our attitude about God has moved into the 
left brain, and our sensibilities, our bodies, and the 
creation are somehow not really central to the issue of 
our relationship with God, as it was in past cultures. 
Many cultures revere the earth or things that are 
created. We have a much more materialistic view of 
everything, including worship space. 

My attitude is that there is such a thing as sacred 
space. It is true that all space is sacred because it is a 
creation of God. The question is, is some space more 
sacred or is there some differentiation in the 
sacredness of the space? Within the human 
population there is some such differentiation. Some 
people are more holy than others. Some people more 
talented. And those things can be cultivated. We can 


cultivate holiness. Now whether we can achieve it. 


is another question, but we can aspire to be more 


“Christian communities can consecrate space to 


like our Lord. I also believe that the spaces we: 
create can seek to reflect the character of our 
Lord. 

But can we make God come into our space and make it 
sacred? In a sense I think we can, because I believe 
that when we pray, God listens. We may not feel 
that he’s listening but we basically enter into 
dialogue when we pray. And in a sense, certainly in 
my tradition, the Catholic tradition, we believe that 
God is actually present in the church. That’s one 
tradition where you can argue that God is present in 
the church more so than in other places. 

I think that Christian communities can consecrate 
space to God in a way that differentiates that space 
for worship. And I believe that the presence of 
worship over time differentiates the spiritual 
reality of that space. I cannot substantiate that, 
however. 

I went to Europe a couple of years ago and two church 
experiences were instructive to me. I went to St. 
Mark’s basilica in Venice two times. The first time 
we went there I thought it was utterly disgusting. It 
was this horrible display of wealth and power by 
these corrupt people. Then I went back a couple days 
later and had a mystical experience. I felt that this 
basilica really declared to me who God is. 

I had a similar experience at St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome, the biggest church in the world. I thought, 
well, here are all these popes making this gigantic 
partly for their own glory (and at this point nobody 
remembers who they were anymore). We were there 
in a building, which for centuries of western 
civilization has been an art object, with twelve 
thousand people for a religious service, and it 
occurred to me that you could not do that in the same 
way ina concrete block. Somehow for the glory of 
the worship service and the size of the congregation 
it was really appropriate to have that kind of 
space. 

I think that probably in concert with technology, 
the ascendency of Christianity is focused right now on 
what I would call Jesus the Mensch, Jesus the regular 
guy. When you start talking about things like the 
glory of God, the majesty of God, the power of God, it 
sounds kind of weird. People can’t handle it. It’s just 
not part of our modern thinking. I think your 
perspective on Jesus is reflected in what you think 
about sacred space. 
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Marda Stothers: I’m going to answer only the first 
question, “Is there such a thing as sacred space?” I'll 
probably answer it in an unfair way. I’m going to say 
that for God there is no such thing as sacred space. 
God is holy and all space is holy for God. But for us 
there is such a thing as sacred space, and that has to 
do with what happens to us. 

I think that building the tabernacle was not about 
encompassing God, but was built by the people of 
Israel because they were told to build this particular 
tabernacle, to house the law. So in one sense, the 
building of the tabernacle and all the ornate things 
that were built for the tabernacle were a response to 
God in obedience. But there is also the element that 
the tabernacle was sacred space and only the priests 
could enter. They had to be purified, which indicates 
that there was some element of sacredness to that 
space. 

I think it had to do with the symbol of salvation, 
the law, their key to salvation. In some sense the 
symbols of salvation were embodied in the 
tabernacle. So it is not so much that we can embody 
God in spaces in which we worship, but that there 
are places where we as church people keep the 
commandment to remember the Sabbath and keep it 
holy. We could read at the kitchen table and pray 
and worship God, but in general most of us worship in 
church structures. Those structures are built so that 
we can keep the Sabbath holy by being together in it. 
So how the church building allows us to worship has 
something to do with sacredness or holiness, and that 
is true for both Jews and Christians. The temple and 
the church are similar in the way that they draw 
people together to worship. 

People feel that some places are sacred in some way 
because of the historicity of that place. It’s not that 
God indwells only the cathedral at Chartres or any 
of the places that have been designated as sacred 
places where special things happen, but because of 
what has happened there in the past. Because of 
people’s cultural memory it becomes sacred. 

The church we worship in is the place where the 
Christian community gathers, and therefore it ought 
to be an expression of that particular community. So 
in a Chinese church, the building ought to have to do 
with the Chinese cultural community. I think that’s 
why we have different church expressions. A Shaker 
church has a certain simplicity that has a lot to do 
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“God is holy and all space is holy for God. 
,_ But for us there is such a thing a sacred space..” 


with the culture of the people who are together in 
that church. A Filipino church would be colorful; a 
Shaker church would have fine woodwork. As you 
look at a body of believers—if they built the church 
themselves, or if they actively participated in the 
design of that church, if they really worked with an — 
architect to make it happen—then that building 
ought to be an expression of what that culture is. 

I think that other spaces beside the church can also . 
become sacred. Let’s say that one corner of my house 
is a space where I am quiet and can really worship 
God in that particular corner. Every one of us needs to 
have a favorite place in our house in which we 
meditate and pray. 

Second, I would throw out the question, “What are 
the things that allow us to design for others space 
that can be sacred for them?” Because what would be 
sacred for me with my cultural upbringing and my 
sense of space might not be that for others. I grew up 
in a very small house, and therefore small areas 
appeal to me as being cozy and warm. But when | 
design for somebody else with a different sense of 
space they may feel crowded in that small a space. 
What are those things that allow us to be sensitive to — 
design for others? 

Related to that would be, what are the basic tools or 
elements of sacred space? Someone might start 
making a list of what they might be. I think one 
element has to be natural light. The churches that 
I’ve been in that help with my sense of worship use 
natural light, either through stained glass windows 
or through leaded windows. They allow light to 
come into the environment. There is also the issue of 
beauty. Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, but 
there is some definition for beauty. Then I would add 
fine craftsmanship. Whether it is a very ornate 
cathedral or a simple chapel, I think the element of 
fine craftsmanship has to be there. 


Wayne Miller: As you can see, each of us began 
thinking about this question from a different place, a 
different perspective. Let me say right from the 
beginning that I believe every space, a building or a 
place, such as a site or a city, is holy or sacred. At 
the same time let me say that I do not often 
experience place or space in this way, even as an 
architect. I begin from the point of view that God is 
always present though usually hidden to us because 


to us because of our delusion and sin.” 


of our delusion and sin. And while I intellectually 
accept the reality of my salvation through faith, 
like most people, I struggle to live that way. I see my 
own life journey as a movement toward God and 
toward a truer self by learning over and over again to 
trust God. So day in and day out I struggle to realize 
the presence of God in the here and now, to realize 
the eternal in the temporal. 

I also begin from the point of view that sacredness 
has no meaning apart from our experience and that a 
sacred place is really about an encounter with the 
holy. I, all of us, have a very hard time describing 
who and what holy is. We can sit in the presence of 
the holy, only dimly aware of that fact, working 
hard with our minds and our wills to shut it all out. 
What we prefer to the experience of the wild and 
terrible face of God on a day-in and day-out basis are 
a few well chosen symbols and physical 
relationships that allow us to control the 
encountering of God. I don’t see this as bad or good, it 
just is. It is this symbolic and sacramental character 
that we attach to certain times and places. 

So, do we make space sacred, or does God? If it is the 
presence of God that establishes the sacred, when is 
God present? Is there a time or place when God is not 
present? If we are not invoking God to come, but 
rather are acknowledging the omnipresence of God, 
then what suggests the role of sacred space is the 
time, place, or configuration that will enable us to 
become aware of that omnipresence. Looking at 
Scripture, we start with Adam and Eve eating the 
fruit, learning about good and evil, and falling into a 
kind of dualism in their ability to understand good 
and evil, to distinguish object and things. Since holy 
space has to do with the presence of God, did God cast 
Adam and Eve out of his presence? No, I believe that 
God was always present with them, even after God 
sent them out of the garden he provided for them. 

Then we jump ahead to Moses. Moses is out tending 
his goats and flocks and suddenly a bush starts 
burning and doesn’t burn up and that piques his 
interest. He goes over. “Moses, Moses, come over 
here,” God says, and Moses says, “Here I am.” And 
then God says a curious thing to him. “Take off your 
sandals; where you are standing is holy ground.” 
Then he goes on to explain. “I am the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” I see 
this as an interesting pattern. God manifested his 


‘God is always present, though usually hidden 


presence in a strange and unusual way, against the 
laws of physics, to get Moses’ attention. He calls 
out to Moses and Moses acknowledges that call. 
Then God defines the place as holy. He creates the 
holy space and asks Moses to acknowledge that by a 
symbolic act, by taking off his sandals. 

In the end God says, “Have them make me a 
sanctuary and I will dwell among them; make this 
tabernacle and all its furnishings exactly like the 
pattern I will show you.” There is a sense again that 
place has a lot to do with God’s presence and 
acknowledging a relationship. 

The ark, the table, the lampstand, and the 
tabernacle were all made as symbolic elements, it 
seems to me, of the relationship. All these point 
beyond the symbols to the reality of the relationship 
between God and humankind. There, interestingly 
enough, they are still a tribal people because the 
tabernacle is a tent. It is made to be moved. It is not 
fixed to one place in the sense that we think of place. 
It is a moving place. 

Years later, Solomon attempted to fulfill the desire 
to create the temple. The word of the Lord came to 
Solomon. “As for this temple you are building, if you 
follow my decrees, carry out my regulations, keep all 
my commands and obey them, I will fulfill through 
you the promise I gave to David your father. I will 
live among you, among the Israelites, and will not 
abandon my people Israel.” So the temple then 
became the symbol of that connection, that bond, of 
the presence of God with the people. 

In Solomon’s prayer of invocation and dedication, he 
asks, “But will God really dwell on earth? The 
heavens, even the highest heaven, cannot contain 
you. How much less this temple I have built?” But 
he goes on, asking God to be there. 

When we come to Jesus, we have Jesus identifying 
himself with the temple itself, the holy space. He 
says, “Haven’t you read in the law that on the 
sabbath the priests in the temple desecrate the day 
and yet are innocent? I tell you that one greater than 
the temple is here. The Son of man is the lord of the 
sabbath.” Here he brought to himself the identity of 
both the temple and the sabbath, place and time. 

There is also the transfiguration. Surprisingly, 
Moses and Elijah and Jesus are all there and the 
immediate response of John and Peter was basically, 
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let’s make tents. It was an attempt to contain that 
incredible experience. Then at the time of Jesus’ 
death, when he cries out, the temple curtain is torn, 
and once and for all Jesus takes the place of the 
temple. The separation of God intermediated by the 
priestly class is split away and there is the 
possibility of a direct relationship. Paul goes so far 
as to say to the Corinthians, “Don’t you know that 
you yourselves are God’s temple? God’s Spirit lives 
in you.” So I see a historical change in how holy 
space is defined. Now holy space can occur even in us. 

Part of the quest for me as an artist is mirroring God 
in the creative act, because that’s how I become who I 
am. Every one of us is different, and creates 
differently. But all of us would strive, for instance in 
a church building or in anything we do, to create 
something beautiful. Because when something is well 
executed and well done, that somehow reveals that 
character of God. When we recognize that, and look 
beyond that, it invokes God for us. It brings us into 
the presence of God. If we confuse that thing we have 
created with who God is, it leads to idolatry. 

So, in conclusion, what can be said about sacred 
space? As unique human beings we have different 
experiences and communicate our experiences 
differently. We also establish the rules for our 
singular and collective experience of what is sacred. 
Yet, underlying that reality is the greater reality of 
the omnipresence of God and the opportunity to create 
new symbols, and thus experience in new ways who 
we and God are. 


Woody Minor: Well, I’ll start with a scriptural 
citation. “It is better to live in the corner of a 
housetop (in a garret, let’s say), than in a house 
shared with a contentious wife.” Or husband! If a 
person has somehow got a problem, the architecture 
isn’t going to help much. I don’t believe in sacred 
space, period. Particularly if we mean by that any 
place, either natural or architectural, that 
necessarily puts us in touch with God. 

I want to start with a theological understanding of 
my subject here and then go into a little bit of what I 
think about buildings. The way I understand, a 
theological tension runs throughout the Bible 
between creation and judgment, beauty and justice, 
continuity and rupture. God has created all that is, 
and he has certain standards. In God’s own economy 
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“In the New Testament the two most sacred places 
are the manger and a rented room where 
the last supper was held.” 


and God’s own time, things are going to be brought toa 
conclusion, and people will be held accountable, 
Jacques Ellul has traced this with a focus on 
architecture in his book on the meaning of the city, 
where he traces the theme of the city throughout 
the Bible—focusing on Babylon and the New 
Jerusalem because the city is the locus and generator 
of architecture. It’s where architecture flourishes 


and typically finds its advances aesthetically, and — 


then moves out from the city. Yet the city is often 
depicted in the Bible as the locus of injustice, greed, 
even demonic power. It is the incarnation of worldly 
pride. 


So the glorious architecture of imperial capitals — 


like Babylon or Rome can often house activities that 
are ungodly and not pleasing to God. Hence in the 
Bible we have the judgment of God on Babylon, and 
before that the judgment on an apostate Jerusalem and 
in fact on the very house built by Solomon for God, 
even though God said when Solomon built it, “Now, 
if you live according to my statutes and walk with 
me, I will walk with you.” But they didn’t walk 
with God, and God allowed that house to be 


destroyed. Yet, as Kirk and Wayne mentioned, the — 


Bible begins with an image of nature in the garden 
and ends with an image of a city redeemed—the new 
Jerusalem, with imagery of ineffable beauty and 
durability, imagery of light and purity, and crystal, 
rivers of living water. It’s imagery of incredible 


beauty that we cannot really understand or — 


articulate, and it’s in the form of a city— which I 
find quite remarkable. 

In this regard I want to quote one passage from 
Amos, in the prophetic tradition, to show how a 
whole culture, which might be very artistically and 


sophisticated architecturally, can be judged by God, — 
because at the same time that culture practices — 
injustice. God, speaking through the prophet, says, “I _ 
hate, I despise your festivals, and I take no delight in — 


your solemn assemblies. Even though you offer me 
your burnt offerings and grain offerings, I will not 


accept them; and the offerings of well-being of your ; 


fatted animals I will not look upon. Take away from 
me the noise of your songs; I will not listen to the 
melody of your harps. But, let justice roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an ever flowing 
stream” (Amos 5:21-24). 

In this same culture—Israel, in the seventh century 


3.C. in the northern kingdom—we have a sense of 
aoe and sophistication and wealth, when God 
Iso says through the prophet, “I will tear down the 
winter house as well as the summer house; and the 
nouses of ivory shall perish, and the great houses 
shall come to an end” (Amos 3:15). Why? Because 
you are those “who trample the head of the poor into 
the dust of the earth” (Amos 2:7). When I picture the 
architecture of the northern kingdom I picture very 
fine houses lined with cedar, aromatic, with ivory 
nlay. I picture a culture that had festivals and 
music. I picture an artistic culture that God despised 
pecause that culture was ungodly and practiced 
injustice. 
In the New Testament the two most sacred places are 
he manger in which the baby Jesus was born and a 
ied room in Jerusalem where the last supper 
was held. Other sacred places were a tomb carved in 
ock, where Jesus was resurrected, and the house 
aihech in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost when 
he Spirit came like a mighty wind with tongues of 
ire. The Gospel of Luke in particular emphasizes 
esus’ care and concern, and God’s care, for the 
6 
_ My theological understanding is that there’s 
nothing we can do, there’s nothing we can build, that 
is going to contain God. We can’t cause 
the sacred to occur through certain 
magical technological manipulations. 
In fact, we can have the most 
sophisticated artistic elegant culture 
that is of absolutely no worth to God, 
that will be judged by God because at 
the same time it embodies injustice. 
Let me move on to what I think of 
architecture itself. 
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Having said all this, I do think there is a tension in 
the Bible between the beauty of creation and 
judgment. The Bible begins with God's creation, what 
we call nature, the garden, and ends with a glorified 
vision of human creation, the city—that is, a 
concentration of architecture. I do believe that God is 
working in nature. God is, in a sense, immanent, in his 
creation. But I also believe that there are places 
that to me, to my own subjective sense of beauty, are so 
sublime that they take me outside myself and act 
almost as portals or doorways into the transcendent. 
Yosemite works that way for me personally. 
Yosemite is a particularly masterful creation of God. 
Any of us can think of special places of nature that we 
respond to like that. 

Having said all I said about the elegant cedar and 
ivory-inlayed houses of the northern kingdom, which 
were ultimately destroyed, I rejoice when I encounter 
excellence in architecture, and I love a good building. 
I believe that a great building, like any great work of 
art, as in the case of Yosemite, is like a doorway. It’s 
a doorway to a whole sense of how things could be, 
how people could live, how people could come 
together, how materials could be used, and it suggests 
possibilities. But I should say once again that I don’t 
believe that any particular building is any more 
sacred than any other building. I am 
very low church. I do believe there can 
be good buildings and bad buildings. I 
believe that a house can be, and often 
is, more sacred than a church, because a 
person or family will spend more of 
their time living in that particular 
space. I think it’s important for that 
space to allow them to be who they are, 
to live dignified human lives. 
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Innovators 


The World Alliance for 


Peace 


Susan MacMurdy 
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f you could get the leaders of the 
world religions together and they 
took a stand for peace, you would 
have peace. But if you call the poli- 
ticians together they will never 
make it. So we should call the re- 
ligious leaders together first. World 
leaders have no solution for fa- 
mine, hunger, disease, for the 
growing violence all over the 
world. The only answer is God.” 
So says Bishop John Stanley, presi- 
dent of the World Alliance for 
Peace. 

The World Alliance is an interna- 
tional organization that works with 
leaders of other major peace organ- 
izations that encompass the major 
religions of the world and 40 coun- 
tries. The primary focus of the Alli- 
ance is to establish peace discus- 
sions between countries that are in 
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“You're not 
going to 
achieve 
peace unless 
you achieve 
healing.” 


disharmony and to work with oth- 
er organizations in organizing in- 
ternational peace conferences and 
peace projects—e.g., there have 
been Far East peace conferences in 
Tokyo, Bangkok, Singapore, and 
New Delhi. 

In New Delhi, associates for the 
Alliance worked with representa- 
tives of the Dalai Lama and Major 
General Uban Singh on a peace 
treaty between the Sikhs and the 
Indian government. They have 
sponsored relief programs for fa- 
mine victims in Calcutta and deliv- 
ered blankets to Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. They also took part in a 
delegation that helped free political 
prisoners during the recent power 
changeover in Nicaragua. 

According to World Alliance for 


(Peace founder Michael Grace, there 
nave also been some projects that 
fiascoed.” There was an ambitious 
olan to get spirulina (a concentrat- 
ed protein product) into Ethiopia to 
aid famine victims. But it proved 
too difficult to get the food in; 
much of it was stolen from the 
docks. 

There were also plans to make a 
(film promoting Alliance associate 
Jill Jackson’s song, “Let There Be 
Peace On Earth and Let It Begin 
jwith Me.” There were production 
fproblems, and the film ended up 
not getting made. “But,” says 
Grace philosophically, “God has 
continued to use the song, which 
has become an international peace 
janthem. The song is doing just 
fine.” . 

One of Grace’s favorite projects is 
the Israel Tennis Center. With 
|branches in major Israeli cities, the 
centers offer free tennis rackets and 
\lessons to all children—Muslim, 
a and Christian. According 
to Grace, “It is one place in Israel 
|where you don’t have segrega- 
| tion.” 

What is striking to an outsider is 
not only the wide range of activi- 
ties the Alliance is involved in, but 
the wholistic approach it takes. 
Bishop Stanley has not only 
worked with peacemaking and re- 
lief programs in Calcutta, he also 
helped open the Billy Graham Cru- 
sade in India. On the peacemaking 

mission to Nicaragua, which in- 
cluded prayer meetings, he saw 
people become Christians. Both 
Michael Grace and Bishop Stanley 
are concerned about personal sal- 
vation, and as charismatics they of- 
ten witness healings. 

Grace tells the story of being 
brought to a woman’s deathbed 
by some family members who 
wanted him to witness her will- 
signing. Grace insisted on praying 
with the woman first. “She recov- 
ered, but it was two years before 
her family members spoke to me 
again.” 

“What the World Alliance for 
Peace is really about,” Grace says, 
“is to bring about those gifts of the 
Holy Spirit which include healing 
and peace. It is proper to say that 


peace is a healing process. You’re 
not going to achieve peace unless 
you achieve healing. Certainly Je- 
sus wants us healed. We believe 
that this is a time of world-wide 
charismatic renewal. But it’s diffi- 
cult because televangelists are 
preaching that we’re on the brink 
of Armageddon. On the other hand 


come about only with prayer and 
education—to foster understanding 
of the common backgrounds of 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 

As a bishop of the Orthodox 
Church of the East, with churches 
in Pakistan and India, Stanley is es- 
pecially sensitive to inter-religious 
relations. Hindus in southern India 


“We want to see 
changeovers happen — 
with as little bloodshed 


as possible.” 


a lot of people say we're on the 
brink of a new world order. Which 
of those visions is true?” 

One thing the World Alliance for 
Peace has in common with those 
anticipating the “new world order” 
and those anticipating the end of 
the world is a special focus on the 
Middle East. In the hope that the 
aftermath of the Gulf war will pro- 
vide new opportunities for peace- 
making activities, the Alliance is 
working on a major peace propo- 
sal. They will introduce it at a 
meeting with Muslim leaders in 
New York, where the plan will 
be presented by Dr. Mohammed 
T. Mehdi, executive secretary of 
the Islamic Society of North Amer- 
ica. The next step will to 
meet with Jewish leaders in \Is- 
rael and then with Palestinian 
leaders. 

Bishop Stanley believes that the 
Alliance proposal presents a work- 
able solution to the Palestine/Israel 
problem, in that it addresses the is- 
sue of the need of Jews for a home- 
land and the issue of basic human 
rights for Palestinians. But he is un- 
derstandably reticent to discuss de- 
tails at this stage. 

He does say that it is the goal of 
the World Alliance for Peace that 
all the sons and daughters of Abra- 
ham be united and that this will 


have treated his Christian congre- 
gations with kindness and respect. 

According to Stanley, “There is 
such a gap between Gandhi— who 
didn’t call himself a Christian but 
who said we could live out the 
sermon on the mount—and the 
people who are saying we can’t 
live by the sermon on the mount 
but who still call themselves Chris- 
tian.” 

A starting point for the Alliance 
is that peace has to begin with in- 
ner transformation, which can then 
radiate out to families, communi- 
ties, and national or international 
circles. 

About the Alliance’s current pro- 
posal for the Middle East, Michael 
Grace says, “We want to see 
changeovers happen with as little 
bloodshed as possible. In the re- 
cent Gulf war we got out with 
very few casualties, but that’s not 
true of the Iraqis. God is a God of 
love for all people.” 


—For more information about the 
World Alliance for Peace, write to 
P.O. Box 731, Venice, CA 90291. 
Current World Alliance for Peace 
board members are Bishop John Stan- 
ley, Michael Grace, General Uban 
Singh, Dr. Christopher Hill, Charlene 
Eber, and Jean De Fazio. 
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The Long Walk Home 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


At the beginning of The Long Walk 
Home we watch a black woman 
getting on a bus in Montgomery, 
Alabama. She boards up front, 
pays, exits and re-enters at the rear 
of the bus, where she must stand in 
the crowded black section, al- 
though the white section is almost 
empty. It is shocking to realize 
that this was happening in the U.S. 
as late as the 1950s. Specifically, it 
went on until 1955 when an ex- 
hausted 42-year-old seamstress 
named Rosa Parks refused to give 
up her seat in the white section of 
the bus. Her subsequent arrest set 
off a year-long bus boycott in 
Montgomery that eventually led to 
desegregation of the bus system. 

The woman we see board the bus 
is not Rosa Parks, but a maid 
named Odessa Cotter (Whoopi 
Goldberg). The story focuses on 
the. impact the bus boycott has on 
her life and on the life of Miriam 
Thompson (Sissy Spacek) the white 
woman she works for. 

In following the changing rela- 
tionship between a white women 
and her black employee, the movie 
is like Driving Miss Daisy. But The 
Long Walk Home is more dramatic 
and more profound. In this film 
the revolution in race relations 
rocks both the women’s lives— 
leaving neither of them on the side- 
lines. 

Miriam goes through a major 
change in character. She starts out 
as a superficial, but not unkind ’50s 
housewife. When Odessa begins 
walking the nine-mile round trip to 
work, Miriam decides to pick her 
up, at least on the two days a week 
when she markets near where Mir- 
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iam lives. When her bridge part- 
ners disapprove, Miriam says she 
doesn’t care about the bus strike 
but she does care about having a 
maid. Miriam is shrewd enough to 
keep the biweekly trip to pick up 
Odessa a secret from her husband 
who is being drawn into the White 
Citizens Council by his rabidly ra- 
cist brother. When her husband, 
does discover her chauffeuring se- 
cret, he becomes ugly and abusive, 
For the first time Miriam sees that 
a battle is being waged and sides 
are being drawn. She realizes she 
can’t treat her maid as an enemy— 
as her husband would have it. She 
can’t remain indifferent to the 


woman’s suffering. 

The film takes us into each wom- 
an’s home and family. Both houses 
are sparkling clean, thanks to Odes- 
sa. Miriam’s home is large and 
sterile, a perfect picture of ‘50s 
modern ugliness. Odessa’s home is 
small and modest. Miriam’s hus- 
band is not so much evil, as weak 
and frightened, concerned about 
his standing in the white communi- 
ty. Odessa has the backing of a 
strong husband, who is also com- 
mitted to the civil rights move 
ment. Miriam has one daughter 
too young to understand what is 
happening (Her adult voice-overs 
(Continued p. 25 ) 


songs of Peace 


»viewed by Dan Ouellette 


ene Cervenka, the Indigo Girls, 
il Ochs, Songs of Protest and 
e song-video “Give Peace a 
hance” by the Peace Choir 


e night after the first soldiers 
ok aim at the Iraqis in Kuwait a 
oup of 350 demonstrators 
rched through the streets of 
rkeley to protest the U.S. mili- 
ry land assault in the Persian 
ulf war. It was a hastily ar- 
ged peace march that nonethe- 
ss attracted several local musi- 
ans who vigorously strummed 
eir guitars and loudly banged 
eir drums. There were even four 
xophone players who added a 
ew Orleans jazz flavor to the 
rch by playing “When the Saints 
0 Marchin’ In” as well as an im- 
rovised number that the protest- 
rs supported vocally by musically 
ting, “We want peace! No 
ore war!” 

It was a soulful reminder to me 
f the impact and power of song to 
\ddress issues of justice and peace. 
As Christians we have a rich legacy 
hat originated with the Biblical 
psalms. As peace activists who 
ew up watching and reacting to 
he horrors of the Vietnam war on 
bur nightly television screens, we 
lemember how the protest music of 
he ‘60s helped to inspire us to 
strive to be peacemakers instead of 
warmongers. With muscle-flexing 
J.S. military maneuvers prevalent 
hroughout Central America in the 
80s, singers such as Bruce Cock- 
burn and groups such as U2 articu- 
ately and stridently spoke out 
igainst war in their songs. In the 
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“Now I know a refuge never grows/ From a chin in a 
hand in a thoughtful pose/ Got to tend the earth if you 


want a rose.” 


late ‘80s, acoustic protest music en- 
joyed a resurgence in popularity 
thanks to excellent albums by such 
socially and politically conscious 
artists as Tracy Chapman and Mi- 
chelle Shocked. So it’s no surprise 
that with 80 percent of U.S. citi- 
zens in favor of our government’s 
most recent military solution, 
many dissenting musicians today 
are recommending a peaceful al- 
ternative to war through their 
songs. 

The Persian Gulf war broke out 
on my thirty-seventh birthday. I 
marched the next two weekends in 
the huge San Francisco demonstra- 
tions and prayed that our leaders 


would have a change of heart and 
seek peaceful alternatives in lieu of 
flying sorties and dropping smart 
bombs. I listened to a lot of music, 
old and new, as one way of coming 
to grips with the anguish and dis- 
may I felt. I expressed my senti- 
ments via the messages on my tele- 
phone answering machine: Edwin 
Starr bellowing out, “War! humph! 
what is it good for? Absolutely no- 
thin’!” from his immensely popular 
1970 song “War” (the first anti-war 
protest song by a black artist on a 
black record label to go to #1 on 
the charts) and a week later the en- 
tire chorus of Exene Cervenka’s 
country gospel endsong to her lat- 
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est album Running Sacred (R.N.A./ 
Rhino Records): 


Will Jesus wash the blood- 
stains from your hand 

Will he welcome you into that 
peaceful land 

Will he forgive the killing and 
the wars you have planned 

Will Jesus wash the blood- 
stains from your hand? 


The rest of Cervenka’s album 
deals with personal politics and the 
frailty of religiosity. The collection 
is fascinating, filled with Cerven- 
ka’s quirky characters and comical 
lyrical nonsequiturs. It is also in- 
triguing in the way she toys with 
religious imagery and words as a 
way of coming to terms with an es- 
sential sacredness to life. 

In “Same Denomination” she uses 
the rib imagery from the Adam and 
Eve story and talks about “al- 
mighty designs” to get across a no- 
tion of two lovers being soulmates. 
In the rocker “Real Estate” she 
sings, “We came here looking for 
the new eyes in the new faces of 
the holy vagabonds of the magic 
hobo show” and in “Just Another 
Perfect Day” she pleads, “Won't 
you please protect me from these 
ungodly things” (i.e., manipulative 
TV commercials). 

In that song she also appeals for 
peace by poetically pointing out: 
“Because their eyes are blue, they 
think they own the sky/Because 
their eyes are brown, they think 
they own the ground/ Because their 
eyes are green, they think they own 
the sea/That’s how wars are won 
and the West was lost.” Cervenka 
also asserts an affirmation of life 
when she turns around the defeat- 
ist attitude expressed in the phrase 
“Stop the world I want to get off” 
by singing, “Stop the world I want 
to get back on/Even if it’s almost 
gone.” 

The Indigo Girls express a simi- 
lar sentiment in the opening num- 
ber from their brilliant Nomads Indi- 
ans Saints album (Epic Records). 
“Hammer and a Nail” (inspired 
from the activist song “If I Had a 
Hammer”’?) is an upbeat anthem 
for activism where the duo Amy 
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Ray and Emily Saliers harmonize 
ebulliently in the chorus: “Got to 
get out of bed, get a hammer and a 
nail/Learn how to use my hands/ 
Not just my head, I think myself 
into jail/Now I know a refuge nev- 
er grows/From a chin in a hand in 
a thoughtful pose/Got to tend the 
earth if you want a rose.” 

The song reminds me of a ser- 
mon I heard recently which was a 
reflection on a passage from Isaiah. 
“Those who walk in darkness shall 
see a great light.” The preacher 
pointed out that Isaiah didn’t say 
“Those who sit... ” but made it 
clear that peacemakers need to be 
moving and growing— not hun- 
kered down waiting for peace to 
come. 


the ‘60s and early ’70s aptly apply 
to our world today. A good retro- 
spective of some of the best tunes 
from that era are available on the 
compilation album Songs of Protest 
(Rhino Records; CD and cassette 
only). Included are the above- 
mentioned Edwin Starr song, “Ball 
of Confusion” by the Temptations, 
“Society's Child” by Janis Ian, “Eve 
of Destruction” by Barry McGuire, 
“Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone” by the Kingston Trio, and 
the great “Universal Soldier” by 
Donovan. In addition, there’s the 
important “I Ain’t Marchin’ Any- 
more” by the late protest song mas- 
ter Phil Ochs. Rhino Records has 
also recently re-released Ochs’ al- — 
bum There and Now: Live in Vancou- 


Peacemakers need 
to be moving and 
erowing— not 
hunkered down 
waiting for peace 
to come. 


Both accomplished acoustic gui- 
tarists, Ray and Saliers sing from a 
strong Christian spiritual founda- 
tion that infuses this— their third 
album—with hope in the midst of a 
world that is constantly falling. 

Nomads Indians Saints is a collec- 
tion of joyful, passionate yet pen- 
sive songs about hard choices, 
about the spiritual and the person- 
al, about longing for a world be- 
yond the edge of death and want- 
ing to be “nomads, Indians or 
saints” with “walking shoes, feath- 
ered arms, and a key to heaven's 
gate,” about the need for reflection 
and the dangers of believing the of- 
ficial line. Ray and Saliers poeti- 
cally express the struggles peace- 
makers confront and conclude, 
“My life is part of the global life... 
/If I have a care in the world, I 
have a gift to bring.” 

Since things haven’t changed all 
that much, the protest songs from 


ver, 1968, which features several 
tunes driven by a hope for peace. 

Inspired by a need to respond to 
the U.S. government's war threats 
in the Persian Gulf, in January doz- 
ens of musicians participated in an 
updated version of John Lennon’s 
two-chord response to the Vietnam 
war, “Give Peace a Chance.” Len- 
non’s youngest son Sean Ono Len- 
non rewrote the lyrics with the 
help of pop artist Lenny Kravitz, 
who then enlisted the help of Peter 
Gabriel MC Hammer, Bonnie 
Raitt, Cyndi Lauper, Little Rich- 
ard, and several more stars to 
record the song as an anthem to a 
new peace movement. The exhil- 
arating rendition of the song is 
available on an excellent 43- 
minute home video (on Capitol 
Records Video) which also in- 
cludes interviews with the artists 
and behind-the-scenes footage of 
the recording. @ 


Book Notes 


Telling Secrets, A Memoir by 
Frederick Buechner, Harper and 
Row, 1991. 

The Wizard’s Tide by Frederick 
Buechner, Harper and Row, 1990. 


Readers _al- 
ready addicted 
to Frederick 
Buechner’s me- 
moirs (The Sa- 
cred Journey, 
Now and Then) 
will be in- 
trigued by his 


Telling  Se- 
crets. Buechner would like to be- 


lieve (as most of us would) that 


his life is not just a story but a 


plot —that is that there are pat- 
terns and causal connections be- 


tween the events of his life. 


In this book Buechner argues 
that it’s important to tell “at least 
from time to time the secret of 
who we really are. . . because oth- 
erwise we run the risk of losing 
track of who we truly and fully 


are and little by little come to ac- 
cept instead the highly edited ver- 
sion which we put forth. . .” 

One of Buechner’s secrets, was 
his father’s suicide. Buechner has 
dealt with his family history in 
sessions for adult children of alco- 
holics. He has also healed some 
of his memories by fictionalizing 
them. In The Wizard's Tide, he 
gracefully and sadly tells the sto- 
ry of a father’s drinking and sui- 
cide from the perspective of an 
eleven year old boy who loves 


newest book 


his father but is powerless to 
change the course of events. 


Great Short Stories About Pa- 
renting, Edited by Phillip Os- 
borne and Karen Weaver Koppen- 
haver, Good Books, 1990. 


Some of the most moving stories 
in Great Short Stories about Parent- 
ing are also about children caught 
in relationships with their parents 
in which they are powerless. Vir- 
ginia Moriconi’s “Simple Arith- 
metic,” a series of letters between 

a boy ina Swiss boarding school 
and his father in New York is an 
understated but devastating ex- 
ample. 

Some of the stories have an obvi- 
ous Christian moral such as “The 
Duchess and the Smugs” by Pam- 
ela Frankau, a Catholic convert. 
The story introduces Frankau’s 
delightful young heroine Pene- 
lope—the daughter of a bohemian 
father, who longs for the staid reg- 
ularity of bourgeois English fami- 
ly life. Enchanted by the preco- 
cious Penelope, I’d like to read the 
trilogy this novella-length story 
forms the first part of. The collec- 
tion also includes classics such as 
“The Rocking Horse Winner,” by 
D.H. Lawrence and “The Veldt” 
by Ray Bradbury. 

The stories have been chosen for 
their insights into parenting and 
they probably could help parents 
and children to better under- 
stand each other. Avoid the syn- 
opses on the back cover—the sto- 
ries are much better than these 
leaden descriptions would lead 
you to expect. 
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(Movie continued) 


narrate the movie—an unnecessary 
and distancing device). Odessa 
has two little boys, who get caught 
up in the movement. Both women 
have totally self-absorbed teenage 
daughters. Miriam’s daughter, 
away at college, manages to escape 
the confrontation. Odessa’s daugh- 


ter tries to ignore the bus strike, 
but finds she’s drawn into the bat- 
tle against her will. 

With Odessa we witness not so 
much a change of character as a 
revealing of her inner strength— 
the self beneath the subservient 
mask she wears around white 
people. As Miriam’s husband tells 


her, “You don’t really know these 
people. She probably goes to those 
church rallies at night.” She cer- 
tainly does. 

Odessa and her family are Chris- 
tians, who draw on their tradition 
for strength. At the dinner table 
they pray, “Help us to live your 
word, in Jesus’ name.” Even 
though Odessa just walked home 
from work on bloodied feet, her 
husband understands that going 
out to a church meeting will reen- 
ergize her. The family stands out- - 
side the church and we hear the 
voice of Martin Luther King invok- 
ing the prophet Amos, “Let justice 
roll down like water.” 

In the movie’s most dramatic 
scene, a group of black maids 
waiting for a carpool are sur- 
rounded by an angry mob of 
white men and seem completely 
cowed by them. Then one by one 
they begin to sing a hymn and are 


The Civil Rights 
movement 

was a 

spiritual as well 
as a legal battle. 


able to join hands and move for- 
ward in unison. 

One strength of this movie, be- 
sides the strong portraits of the two 
women, is that it credits the Chris- 
tian underpinnings of the civil 
rights movement, which was a 
spiritual as well asa legal battle. 
At one of Odessa’s church meet- 
ings the congregation sings “We’re 
marching up to Zion.” And, of 
course, they were right about 
the ultimate destination of their 
long walk home. In one crucial 
area, the civil rights movement 
forced Montgomery and other cit- 
ies like it to move a little clo- 
ser to the ideal of God’s king- 
dom. @ 
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(McAlister continued) 
think it’s acceptable but it’s not. 


Radix: Did you or Jonah House 
take part in any actions against the 
Gulf war? 


McAlister: Yes. We took part in a 
strong demonstration at the Penta- 
gon. There were about 100 of us 
and 13 were arrested. Another 25 
risked arrest by blocking one of 
the entrances to the Pentagon. 
Blood and oil were spilled over 
that entrance. “Bush-Terrorist” was 
spray-painted on the wall at the 
foot of the parade ground. People 
tried to bury coffins on the parade 
ground. It was very powerful. 


Radix: I heard about that, but I 
didn’t know it was you. 


McAlister: Yes, we were there, 
and we did the action at the White 
House at the end of the year where 
people when over the fence and 
poured blood and red food color- 
ing into the fountain and stood in 
front of the White House. The day 
before that, we had been at the Pen- 
tagon with the prayer service. 

Every one of us is facing court 
for actions against the war. We be- 
gan acting against it back in Au- 
gust. On August 6-9 we were hav- 
ing a faith-in “resistance” retreat 
commemorating Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and we witnessed against 
the military build-up during those 
days. 

On August 17th we had a pres- 
ence at the White House where we 
used blood and oil on the extension 
of the gate outside the White 
House. Thirteen were arrested. We 
went back again on October 2 and 
spray-painted “No more war, war 
never again” on the sidewalk in 
front of the White House. I was 
arrested for that and will face 
trial. 

In between we’ve been part of 
other demonstrations and vigils at 
the White House, at the Pentagon, 
here in Baltimore and at the Armo- 
ry and at the regular candlelight 
vigils that go on on a daily basis. 
The kids have been most consistent 
with that, though others of us have 
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been there at different times. So, 
it’s an ongoing thing. 


Radix: How many times have you 
been arrested? 


McAlister: I don’t know. 


Radix: I know you’ve been in pris- 
on. 


McAlister: Yes. I did a three-year 
sentence for one action, a 90-day 
sentence at one point, a 30-day sen- 
tence at another point, and a 
couple of shorter ones and then in- 
numerable overnight and week- 
ends. @ 


(Swearengen continued) 


len, the creation is fallen. It is an 
attempt to restrain evil. 

But, arms control contains an 
element of redemption in addition 
to deterrence. If we could set out 
on a path to a bilateral, (east ver- 
sus west), or multilateral arms 
control, which means reducing the 
level of arms at the same time 
that we retain a balance for de- 
terrence, then the damage poten- 
tial is reduced. So I say that 
arms control has a redemptive 
flavor to it. We’re getting more 
consistent with God’s plan for 
history. 


Radix: Maybe we can move to 
what things you have done—some 
of your work with arms control 
and leading from that into why 
you've chosen to work inside the 
system. 


Swearengen: Well, I have been 
working as a defense policy mak- 


er for several years. At the Pen- 
tagon I have been involved with 
plans to dismantle or reduce our 
nuclear weapons stockpile. What 
do you do with a nuclear weapon 
that you don’t want anymore, and 
how do you dismantle it in an envi- 
ronmentally benign way? That's 
what I’m working on now. 

My basic motivation for work- 
ing inside the system is leverage or 
forced multiplication. In other 
words, being involved in public 
policy-making is difficult, and by 
working within the government 
policy-making bodies I can have, I 
believe, a much greater forced mul- 
tiplication of my efforts because I 
have direct access to the decision 
makers—rather than indirect access 
through the media or other indirect 
means including demonstrations, 
which do more to irritate, it seems 
to me, than to change policy. There 
is an opportunity to do good here 
and by that I mean redemptive ac- 
tivity, with leverage. 

I think that I, as a Christian, am 
called through Scripture to be a 
conscience to government at the 
community level, in the public 
school and the local level, and at 
the national level. That means I’ve 
got to speak Christian values into 
government and work them into 
government policy. 

I don’t think I’m going to 
transform government into a total- 
ly Christian operation; that’s not 
what I believe the Bible says is 
going to happen, but what is the 
alternative? I am _ not satisfied 
with abandoning public institu- 
tions to secular or non-Christian 
people. 

To be perfectly honest, I might 
even succeed in preventing some of 
the evil that could transpire if poli- 
tics were left entirely to people 
without a Biblical set of values. 
But, more than that, I think I can 
actually promote justice and re- 
demptive values in the way gov- 
ernment makes public policies. 

Arms control is the policy I have 
been working on. It is, I be- 
lieve, a more effective, more lev- 
eraged way for me to work 
toward a foreign policy based 
On justice. @ 


Just War continued) 
ternational conciliation. 


jNar Becomes Total 

| Lhave offered a set of considera- 
tions in favor of more restraint. 
Now turn in my rapid survey of 
history toward the other direction. 
Modern national structures again 
Wecrease the room for restraint, 
lbut, for another set of reasons, the 
jeffects are similar to those of the 
iProtestant Reformation. The sim- 
iplest way to explain is to say that 
iwar is now total. That means sev- 
‘eral different things. 

| First of all, war is total in the 
jsense of support. Everyone in a 
ination is part of the war effort be- 
icause of the unity of a modern 
jeconomy. That wasn’t the case in 
the middle ages. The ordinary 
peasant may have had a few more 
{taxes to pay because of a long war, 
but generally the ability of the na- 
tion to win the war was not depen- 
dent on everyone’s doing their 
part—nor was it sensed that way. 
Today we see everyone in the na- 
tion, even the opponents of the 
military policies of the govern- 
ment, as still somehow participat- 
|}ing in the military cause. That 
makes a difference as to whom we 
consider innocent. That’s a just- 
war question; it makes a difference 
in what counts as just authority, 
-and whether anybody believes in 

restraint. 

So, war became total in the 
sense of support by the citizen- 
ship. Even if the medieval peas- 
ants did have to pay for the extra 
cost of a war, they didn’t think it 
was their cause. They knew it was 
the prince’s cause. Whether the 
prince won or lost, the peasant 
would still be a peasant. Peasants 
didn’t have any ideological stake 
in most wars. 

Today the notion of democracy 
has made a lot of citizens feel that 
they are partisans, that the govern- 
ment that is fighting for survival is 
themselves. That heightens the 
emotional identification of many 
people with their government, 
changing the meaning of inno- 
cence and noncombatancy. It may 
open room, in come cases, for 


demagogic exploitations of citizen 
support. It can be argued that a 
wise prince would exercise more 
restraint in going to war than a na- 
tion in which politicians, as part of 
their electoral campaigns, work 
people up and get a momentum 
started that they then can’t be sure 
of stopping. 

Not only has war become total 
in the way it is supported, econom- 
ically and ideologically, but the 
stakes also have become total. 
New weapons and delivery sys- 
tems make it possible to destroy 
everybody on the enemy side. 
That didn’t begin with nuclear 
war, although the nuclear thresh- 
old has made it more visible. The 
possibility of doing more than 
dealing a decisive blow—the possi- 
bility of actually destroying the 
other nation—goes beyond what 
the just-war tradition used to be 
able to justify in proportionality 
and intention. 

The stakes are total in another 
way also. Just as the feeling of the 
citizen that “our war is my war” 
has changed since Napoleon, the 
stakes in the war have changed. 
They now often encompass the 
very existence of civilization 
(whatever that is) or some other 
more than politically measurable 
cause, for the sake of which, there- 
fore, more than a rational meas- 
ured support is demanded. So, 
one impact of democracy and citi- 
zen involvement is negative for the 
cause of restraint. It heightens the 
temptation toward demagogic 
chauvinism. 

Yet in some ways democracy in- 
creases room for restraint. Citi- 
zens may think of themselves 
as critics. When citizens criticize 


the wars of the government, they 
usually reawaken the just-war 
criteria. Those criteria are rele- 
vant to government—as the crite- 
ria of pacifism, according to some 
people, are not. 


The American Experience 

Criticism by U.S. citizens imple- 
menting the just-war criteria began 
with the War of 1812. Some Amer- 
ican dissenters said that it was not 
a just war, that the cause was not 
worth it, and that it was not a mat- 
ter of last resort. That was the first 
case where the just-war criteria 
were referred to explicitly as an in- 
strument of dissent. The dissent- 
ers were outvoted, however. 

The next major American experi- 
ence of that type happened during 
the war against Mexico. Numer- 
ous American figures, including 
politicians like Abraham Lincoln 
(then in the minority), and nonpo- 
litical figures like Henry David 
Thoreau, used the just-war catego- 
ries to say that the U.S. had no 
grounds for what it was doing 
against Mexico. 

The just-war categories were for- 
gotten when the U.S. stepped into 
World War I. That war became a 
crusade to be fought for the over- 
arching cause of saving the world. 
It was not a soberly measured use 
of minimum necessary means to 
obtain a modest goal. In order to 
get us into the war, after he had 
run for president on the grounds 
of keeping us out, Woodrow Wil- 
son had to make it a crusade rather 
than a just war. 

Once that war ended, however, 
the condemnation of it by pacifists 
and soldiers alike used just-war 
categories. The military elite of 
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both sides didn’t think World War 
I should have been fought. The 
German high command, in fact, 
had told the Kaiser, “We think we 
can win it in six months, but if 
we can’t we shouldn't try.” The 
French high command had told the 
Paris government the same thing. 
They were both wrong, of course. 
Military historians have had the 
honesty to admit that World War I 
shouldn’t have been fought. It was 
neither proportionate nor winnable 
in the scope of the resources availa- 
ble. It was not worth the stakes. 

In our experience, of course, it 
was only Vietnam that made those 
categories widely usable in the 
minds of ordinary citizens. Just au- 
thority? What business did the 
U.S. have being in Southeast Asia? 
Was the Saigon regime a legitimate 
regime? 

Just means? What we were told 
about the nondiscriminate use of 
weapons, free fire zones, and the 
difficulty in telling who in a Vietna- 
mese village was a soldier, made it 
possible to say that the means were 
not just. 


The just-war vocabulary seemed 
to be a good instrument for ex- 
pressing dissent over the Vietnam 
experience. Most of the young men 
who refused to go were not paci- 
fists in the thorough or radical 
sense. They did not think that all 
war was wrong, but that Vietnam, 
at least, was wrong. To explain 
their position they used the just- 
war criteria. 


Refusing to Fight 

We have moved beyond the citi- 
zen as critic to the citizen as active- 
ly refusing to serve. That is not a 
new idea. Martin Luther had al- 
ready said that a soldier should ac- 
cept even martyrdom rather than 
serve in a war he knows is unjust. 
Luther also said, however, that an 
ordinary soldier probably does not 
know as much as his prince. The 
logical imperative of refusing to 
fight in an unjust war, which Lu- 
ther affirmed, therefore became an 
empty mandate in Lutheran expe- 
rience. Not only in Luther’s time, 
but ever since, the likelihood that 
one will have enough informa- 


ic any responsible statesperson 
in the past rejected a war on moral 
erounds that would have been other- 
wise politically attractive? 


Last resort? Had we explored 
all other possible ways of obtain- 
ing whatever it was we were fight- 
ing for? 

Good intention? Many in our 
country said about the Vietnam 
war that its purpose was not to 
save Vietnam but to save the 
whole world. The conflict was to 
keep the “domino theory” from 
doing its work of bringing all Asia 
into the communist camp. That 
was not a just intention, if our 
real enemy (as they told us then) 
was communist China or the So- 
viet Union. 
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tion enabling one to second 
guess the government is practi- 
cally zero. 

The concept of just war was 
enormously heightened in the set 
of political events surrounding the 
Nuremberg trials. After World 
War II, a series of trials was held in 
various places in Europe as well as 
the Pacific. The most dramatic in- 
stitutionalization of the procedures 
was in the city of Nuremberg, 
where the allies set up a special 
court to convict certain Nazi lead- 
ers of war crimes. Those leaders 
were condemned for not having 


disobeyed an unjust order, that is, 
for not having refused to fight in an 
unjust war. The notion of conscien- 
tious refusal was tightened enor- 
mously because of the trials. 

Historians and political scientists 
continue to debate over whether 
the Nuremberg phenomenon was 
authentic—whether it was honest 
or whether it should be invalidated 
because it was a “victor’s justice.” 
But at least it acted out the claim 
that it is a moral and now a legal 
responsibility to refuse to partici- 
pate in unjust military operations. 

Nuremberg contributed to its be- 
ing thinkable in the American ex- 
perience to say of Vietnam, “I can- 
not participate in that.” Some 
Americans appealed directly to the 
Nuremberg precedent. 

Institutions in this country have 
continued to try to define the crite- 
ria of the limits of violence more 
carefully.. Since the American Civil 
War, we have internal military 
codes. The American code was 
first drafted by the immigrant po- 
litical scientist, Francis Lieber, at 
the request of Lincoln’s govern- 
ment. It is natural that if a country 
is fighting a civil war, it will be con- 
cerned about which actions are 
proper and which are not, because 
the killing is taking place among 
brothers. The Civil War saw the 
beginning of a series of internal 
military codes in which procedures 
for giving and obeying orders were 
themselves filtered through a set of 
limits. | Those limits concerned 
what could be justified within the 
chain of command. 

It is possible to refuse to obey an 
unjust order, although it isn’t easy 
to do, and it isn’t made easier by 
the mores of the military establish- 
ment. It is also possible in extreme 
cases to be prosecuted for not re- 
fusing to obey an unjust order, or 
for committing an atrocity. The My 
Lai experience didn’t demonstrate 
that that kind of justice is immedi- 
ately efficient. It was of course un- 
determined in that case because the 
commander-in-chief didn’t want 
the prosecutors to be too rigorous, 
but at least it is there on the record 
that a person can be prosecuted for 
committing an atrocity. That there 


exists that kind of military 
aw is itself an institutionali- 
zation of the just-war tradi- 
rion. 


Could a War Be Just Today? 

Let us leap from the Viet- 
am experience to our cur- 
ent thought about war. The 
taff expert on limited war 
licies for the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of the U.S. is 
Bryan Hehir. He said in an 
article in the Catholic opin- 
ion journal Commonweal that 
practically all serious theo- 
logical ethicists, whether aca- 
demic or episcopal, categori- 
cally reject an all-out nuclear 
exchange. They differ on 
where the lower end of 
that rejection comes. In oth- 
er words, if you reject an all- 
out exchange, what would 
be the non-all-out exchange? 
Would you dismantle the 
machinery you already 
have? They differ on related 
issues about nuclear war, but 
there is nobody, says Bryan 
Hehir, in favor of the moral 
possibility of a nuclear war. 

That’s a summary of an enor- 
mous renewal of research and writ- 
ing in the field of just-war theory, 
which has burgeoned in theological 
literature. Dissertations, history 
surveys, and contemporary debates 
have made the theme of the just 
war visible as it hasn’t been for cen- 
turies. On the other hand, Bryan 
Hehir also reports that although 
the theological ethicists think the 
way they do, the Pentagon contin- 
ues to believe that an atomic war is 
wageable. 

In the face of all this history, we 
can return to various rephrasings 
of the original question. Does the 
just-war tradition work? Has there 
been any past war that met all the 
criteria? That met most of the crite- 
ria? We can say at least that many 
of the major wars did not fulfill 
just-war criteria. The Napoleonic 
wars did not, on either side. The 
Crimean War did not, on either 
side. The American Civil War did 
not, on either side. World War I 
did not, on either side. 
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Has any responsible statesper- 
son in the past rejected a war on 
moral grounds that would have 
been otherwise politically attrac- 
tive? Opposition statespeople 
have—Abraham Lincoln rejected 
the American attack on Mexico. 
But has a politician in power ever 
used just-war criteria to say of an 
attractive war (one that would put 
our country in a better position, 
and be good for our econorny and 
prestige) that it shouldn’t be 
fought because it doesn’t meet the 
rules? 

It was reported that in the high- 
level discussions during the Cu- 
ban missile crisis (1962), when 
some people wanted a nuclear 
strike or at least a bombing raid on 
Cuba, Robert Kennedy said, “No, 
we must not attack because it 
would be wrong.” But if you read 
the rest of the paragraph, you see 
that he meant “Our people 
wouldn’t stand for it,” and not 
simply that it wouldn’t meet the 
just-war criteria. 

More important is to ask: if the 
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theory were to be credible, what 
would it take to make the set of cri- 
teria so reliably defined as to be ef- 
fective in exercising restraint? 
Well, it would take more definition 
of what the criteria are, and how 
they work. When you ask, for in- 
stance, about proportionate dam- 
age, the whole war must do less 
destruction than what would hap- 
pen if it wasn’t fought. How do 
you measure that? How many 
freedoms are worth how many 
lives, how many buildings? How 
many lives are worth how many 
dollars? Are the enemy lives 
worth the same as our lives? Are 
civilian lives worth the same as 
military lives? Doesn’t the whole 
idea of “proportion” assume 
wrongly that diverse values can be 
quantified all on one scale? 
Justification for the atom bomb 
being used against Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki is often made on the ba- 
sis of a claim that so many more 
people would have died in fighting 
the battle through as a surface 
war—that this way was propor- 
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tionately less costly. But the lives 
that were taken in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were civilian, and the 
lives that would have been lost in 
invading Japan would have been 
military lives. Are those to be 
weighed one to one? Or is there 
some other way to calculate pro- 
portionality? All the people who 
use proportion language, which 
sounds mathematical, fail to spell 
out how that weighing could actu- 
ally be done. 

More important, the just-war 
doctrine never tells us what to do if 
the criteria are not met. Do you go 
on fighting if your government 
tells you to? Or does it mean that 
everybody must become a con- 
scientious objector? Does it mean 
that the other side wins? 

Ralph Potter, one conservative 
interpreter of the tradition, who 
teaches ethics at Harvard, says that 
all the criteria for a just-war must 
be met or the war is immoral. Oth- 
ers would say that it is enough sim- 
ply to have thought about those 
questions, that the tradition pro- 
vides a checklist of things not to 


righteous government? All those 
are questions of verifiable, empiri- 
cal facts. Do we trust the govern- 
ment’s information or do we need 
our own information? If we’re ever 
going to be able to dissent, we need 
our own sources of information. In 
the U.S. we don’t have the instru- 
ments for our own information, in 
many cases, although freedom of 
speech is better off here than in 
many parts of the world. 

The next thing we have to think 
about in any refusal to fight in an 
unjust war is that of alternatives. 
There should be contingency sce- 
narios. If the government sees that 
a war is not justified, what is its al- 
ternative for maintaining the na- 
tional dignity without a war? Gov- 
ernment in exile? Underground 
government? Passive resistance? 
Are there think tanks planning al- 
ternatives? 

If a government persists in con- 
tinuing to wage a war that Chris- 
tians or moral people know is un- 
justified, have those moral people 
thought ahead about their readi- 
ness for massive conscientious ob- 


ts many freedoms are worth 
how many lives, how many buildings? 
How many lives are worth how many 


dollars? 


Are enemy lives worth the 
Same as our lives? 


forget, and if you cover most of 
them most of the time, that’s about 
all that can be expected. 

If the just-war tradition were to 
be made to work, people would 
have to learn in their catechetical 
instruction as Christians what 
those criteria are. The church 
would have to have resources to 
find the facts, because the just-war 
approach is based on facts—unlike 
the “anything goes” approach, the 
crusade approach, and the pacifist 
approach. 

What is a just cause? What is at 
stake? Is it a matter of last resort? 
What did the enemy do? What is a 
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jection? That is a prerequisite for 
the credibility of a person claiming 
to hold to the just-war tradition. 


Thinking It Through 

We must make some other obser- 
vations about how the logic works 
in modern times. Just-war logic as- 
sumes that somebody making the 
decisions is in control of events. In 
medieval times a prince could de- 
cide, and could know what he 
was deciding about. He could esti- 
mate how many soldiers it took to 
do what kind of damage. The 
chess game was fairly simple. 

In modern times it is not simple. 


The potential for error or decep- 
tion, for the loss of communication 
instruments in a crucial situation, 
or for escalation through panic and 
the weight of nonrational factors 
like national pride, is much greater. 
Those factors are magnified by the 
destructive potential of the weap- 
ons. The whole stance on war- 
making assumes the ability of lead- 
ers to make rational decisions. Our 
recent experience in many parts of 
the world, in Iran for instance, indi- 
cates that what we think is rational 
is not what somebody else may 
think is rational. Patterns of deci- 
sion-making don’t have that kind 
of clarity. 

The just-war logic also assumes a — 
certain amount of democratic hon- 
esty, that a citizen can know what 
is being done in his or her name. 
Some of the contemporary theories 
assume, at the same time, that the 
citizens don’t know, because other- 
wise the bluff wouldn’t hold—and 
deterrence is based on the bluff. 
You threaten to do something that 
you can’t do morally. For example, 
it would be wrong to use certain 
bombs, but it is not wrong to make 
people think you’re going to use 
them. That means that you may 
have to fool your high command 
into thinking you have them ready 
to use, but still be able to say no 
when the crunch comes. That’s a 
simple example of one of the new 
dilemmas that arise in an age of to- 
tal war. 

A medieval war could be winna- 
ble. In a modern war, winning is 
almost an impossible concept be- 
cause of the amount of destruction 
that would occur through the ex- 
change of weapons. Even if one 
side wound up having more weap- 
ons than the other side, even if one 
country’s land was more destroyed 
than the other’s, has anyone really 
won? Certainly not in a total nucle- 
ar exchange. 


[Because of space limitations, we 
have here left out a section of Dr. Yod- 
er’s discussion dealing with the threat 
of nuclear warfare as a deterrent. He 
pointed out that, despite public rheto- 
ric, what is nevertheless going on in 
our society is planning for first use.. 


\(oder said that use of a gun occurs not 
nly when someone actually is shot, 
sut also when it is held against anoth- 
pr’s head as a deterring threat.] 

| In more ways than we have had 
‘ime to look at, the phenomenon of 
{modern war goes beyond the limits 
pf the just-war theory’s criteria. I 
fam driven by the evidence to con- 
rlude that it is not factually true 
ithat most Christians think or act ac- 
cording to classical just-war tradi- 
aon. 
Most Christians have not been 
itaught by their churches what the 
iconditions of just-war are. Most 
\do not try to find independent 
sources of information. Most do 
inot make contingency plans in case 
lof a time when disobedience be- 
icomes necessary. Rather, what 
{people really live out is a mix of 
\two other views. 

| People mix some measure of “re- 
jalism” or Machiavellianism and 
isimple patriotism or chauvinism. 
‘They assume that our government 
makes the right decisions and com- 
bine that belief with some measure 
of ideology—the crusade, the fight 
for freedom, the transcendent 
cause—in the face of which the ad- 
versary has no rights. 

| Theologians have proclaimed the 
intellectual integrity of the just-war 
‘tradition. Those who have looked 
closely at the tradition, however, 
‘become increasingly critical. That’s 
a point in favor of their moral 
honesty, although usually their 
criticism is done after the fact. 
Throughout the time we were in 
Vietnam, for instance, most just- 
war thinkers were still asking 
about Hiroshima. Some statespeo- 
ple and military commanders are 
self-critical. Some jeopardize their 
offices by taking oppositional 

stances out of personal in- 
tegrity. 

When it is used, the just-war tra- 
dition can operate for restraint. It 
is still the case that the just-war 
type of reasoning is morally su- 
perior to the other available 
nonpacifist options. It doesn’t 
say “anything goes.” It doesn’t 
say that we're fighting for the 
glory of God. Both of those are 
worse options—and, regrettably, 
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both are chosen by most people. 

The only kind of war that any 
Christian or any non-Christian 
morally accountable person has 
any conceivable right to let hap- 
pen would be one that would 
meet those tests of intention, 
limited damage, proportionality, 
noncombatant immunity, last re- 
sort, etc. 

The case for war must always 
have the burden of proof, and that 
burden of proof is getting harder 
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and harder to deliver. Dialogue 
over whether there ever could be a 
war small enough, polite enough, 
indispensable enough, unavoida- 
ble enough to meet the criteria, 
and still be winnable, is a worth- 
while intellectual exercise, but it is 
not our fundamental moral duty. 
Our duty is to stop fighting wars 
that don’t meet just-war criteria. 


—This article is reprinted from the Sep- 
tember/October 1981 issue of Radix. 
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Branson describes how he has been helped by Eugene Peterson, who introduced him to the world of poetry 
(p.20). —Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


I don’t dream a lot, or at least viv- 
idly enough to recall anything even 
econds after waking, but I occa- 
sionally have 
nightmares that I 
call “decision 
dreams,” when 
I’m forced to de- 
cide in some life- 
or-death 


tion, and dread 


situa- 


making the wrong decision. 

I guess the overall message of 
such dreams is that I should trust 
God not to let me make a fatal mis- 
take—fatal in the light of eternity, 
that is. I mean, we can’t expect to 
live forever (in the earthly popula- 
tion)—that’s not one of our op- 
tions. So if a choice I make should 
turn out to bring on death sooner, 
or in a different way, that’s not 
such a big deal. 

That makes every “life or death 
situation” a very temporary one. 
Every situation is life one-way-or- 


another and death one-way-or- 


Choices 


by Walt Hearn 


another, and it’s probably just as 
well that we can’t analyze the 
whole cause-and-effect stream of 


any course of action. Otherwise 


we'd be paralyzed into inaction un- 


Were in the 


presence of real 
Mystery whenever 
we have to do a 
God-like  thing— 
like make a choice. 


til we completed our analysis, 
which is another way of ceasing to 
live, i.e., ceasing to make conscious 
choices. 

We’re in the presence of real Mys- 
tery whenever we have to do a 
God-like thing—like make a choice. 

Maybe that’s the whole point of 
staying in close touch with God, 
the real God. We have to do these 


God-like things—making  deci- 


sions—without God’s omniscient 
wisdom, without being able to see 
the beginning and the end, without 
the benefit of a fully eternal per- 
spective. 

Anyway, we all become conscious 
of growing older and less elastic 
and less able to recover if we make 
And that must be 


another advantage of having a 


a bad mistake. 


working partnership with God, 
who lasts from eternity to eternity 
The “Rock of 
More stable than earthly 


without aging. 
Ages.” 
rock (especially here in California, 
along a fault zone). 

Our one big choice, our decision 
to throw in our lot with the Savior, 
doesn’t keep us from having to live 
a life of daily choices. But making 
choices, with consideration of the 
consequences, may be the most 
God-like thing we can do, though 
we make lots of wrong turns along 
the way. With practice we should 
keep getting better at it. I think we 
do. a 
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The Crisis of Care 


By Susan S. Phillips 


Does anybody care any more? That 
question is on many minds today. 

Two years ago I attended a philos- 
ophy conference, at which some of 
our country’s most well-respected 
philosophers delivered complicat- 
ed, erudite papers. On Sunday, as 
the conference was drawing to a 
close, the speakers formed a panel 
to answer questions from the audi- 
ence. It was an informal time of 
personal reflection and, as it pro- 
gressed, a time of despair. 

With a sense of hopelessness the 
philosophers admitted their belief 
that Americans have abandoned 
the poor. They lamented the fact 
that the wealthier two-thirds of our 
nation seem to have little concern 
for the less wealthy one-third. The 
less wealthy seem to be disenfran- 
chised as cultural citizens, and sel- 
dom exercise their right to vote. 
The only glimmer of hope men- 
tioned by a couple of the philoso- 
phers lay in the possibility of god, 
or gods, or “sustaining narratives,” 
that could inspire people to be car- 
ing members of society. 

Two months ago my friend Maria 
was in tears. Five years earlier she 
had left her children with her 
mother in Chile in order to come to 
America and lay the foundations 
for a better life for her family. Last 
fall, after five years’ separation, af- 
ter achieving her citizenship, and 
earning money by cleaning houses 
14 hours a day, Maria was able to 
send for her children. The rejoicing 
was great. Mother and children 
were reunited at last. The children 
worked hard to learn English and 
by spring they were all excelling in 
their classes as well as helping their 
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mother clean houses.  Maria’s 
dreams were coming true. 

Two months ago, however, the 
school district in their area de- 
clared bankruptcy and the state of 
California refused to bail it out— 
the first time such a catastrophe 
has happened in the United States. 
Maria’s children were told that 
their schools would be closed. 
Their books were taken from them, 
their school supplies were recalled, 
and the children watched videos 
while their teachers were in meet- 
ings. None of the children could 
comprehend the chaos; none knew 
what grade they would be in, come 
September—if there were a school 
to attend in September. This was 
not the promise Maria had hoped 
to purchase with those five painful 
years apart from her children. 

Month after month the “Harper’s 
Index” (in Harper's Magazine) tells 
us that the gap between rich and 
poor is widening. More people are 
out of work and receive less unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

Many children, especially those 
who are not white and those who 


live with a single mother, suffer 
from poverty and go to bed hun- 


gry at night. Increases in blue- 
collar wages continue to lag be- 
hind the rate of inflation. The na- 
tional debt is increasing in a stag- 
gering way. And on and on. The 
philosophers, Maria, and Harper's 
are all saying that something has 
changed in this country, and 
changed for the worse. 

People are discerning a crisis of’ 
care. In his 1990 New Year’s. ad- 
dress, Vaclav Havel, the president 
of Czechoslovakia, tells us that 
“We have learned not to believe in 
anything, not to care about each 
other, to worry only about our- 
selves.” American sociologist Alan 
Wolfe writes that “Modern people 
need to care about the fates of 
strangers, yet do not even know 
how to treat their loved ones” 
(Whose Keeper? Social Science and 
Moral Obligation, 1989). In a forth- 
coming book, Robert Bellah and 
his co-writers claim that “ ... we 
have settled for easy measures that 
have distracted us from what 
needs to be attended to and cared 


for” (The Good Society, 1991). 

How do we who hold a Biblical 
jfaith respond to these allegations? 
js there an opportunity within this 
crisis? 


|Care-giving Professionals as Car- 
riers of Hope 

| The Bible and our traditions tell 
jus how the world is, what it means 
jto be human, and how we are to 
jlive. Our faith traditions are not 
mmerely lists of doctrines and rules; 
ithey are historically shaped, com- 
Jmunity-based practices, which 
jover many centuries have affected 
jpeople’s behavior in our culture. 

| In a time when Biblical language 
jis often regarded with suspicion, 
dwe need to re-examine notions of 
jthe “good,” many of them with 
jroots in Biblical tradition, that we 
jsee embedded in our care-giving 
practices. _ Philosopher Charles 
\Taylor calls us to move beyond the 
circumscribed contemporary idea 
jof morality, which “has tended to 
)focus on what it is right to do rath- 
jer than on what it is good to be, on 
(defining the content of obligation 
jrather than the nature of the good 
life” (Sources of the Self, 1989). Our 
|caring practices hold within them 
notions of goodness and of the 
igood life which we need to bring to 
\light. 

| A number of scholars today are 
looking at the caring practices of 
imothering, and most of us can re- 
late to this research by thinking of 
mothers feeding, comforting, hold- 
‘ing, listening, sheltering. Other 
scholars are examining the care- 
giving practices of various helping 
professions. These professions pre- 
serve many of the culture’s caring 
practices, and therefore are a key 
indicator of the state of society. 

_ From Max Weber onward, various 
social observers have lamented the 
loss of the soul (or the self, or the 
person) and the related withering 
away of civil society. The helping 
professions have traditionally been 
viewed as the domain in which 
particular persons care for other 
persons, and thus the helping pro- 
fessions contribute substantially to 
people’s sense of safety. 
Increasingly, however, in the 


helping professions, personhood 
and caring have been eclipsed by 
the techniques and relations of the 
marketplace and by the allocations 
of the state. These distancing 
modes of thought and _ practice, 
which may be suitable for the mar- 
ketplace, have permeated the realm 
of intimate life and have trans- 
formed the helping professions, 
leaving many care-givers confused 
and sometimes ashamed of their 
caring. Is the school a place where 
children learn what it is to be a per- 
son and a citizen in this world, or is 
it a place where high achievers, 
and, ultimately, effective producers 
and consumers, are molded? Is the 
hospital a place where the healing 
of persons takes place, or is it a 
place where the best technologies 
are brought to bear on particular 
problems? 


The Link between Identity and 
Caring Practices 

How we understand who we are 
affects our social theories, political 
processes, personal relationships, 
caring practices, and societal insti- 
tutions. We often hear that the 
modern age is an age of identity 
crisis, a crisis interwoven with the 
crisis of care. We ask ourselves 
“Who am I?” and “Who are you?” 
with a neediness and intensity un- 
like people of earlier eras. How we 
understand our personhood also 
interacts with our theology and de- 
termines how we answer moral 


our unfolding life stories. Maria’s 
life story now contains a chapter 
about her new country’s threat to 
abandon the responsibility of edu- 
cating her children. It also contains 
accounts of helping professionals 
within state institutions making 
“unprofessional” exceptions to care 
for Maria’s family. 

Their practices, these events, these 
stories, shape who Maria is as a 
person, just as her own story of 
courage, hope, and sacrifice for her 
children affects the lives of the ~ 
helping professionals who interact 
with her. The link between under- 
standings of personhood and prac- 
tice, in this case the practice of care- 
giving, is not one-directional, but 
instead is transactional. 

We who are Christians have been 
shaped by our Biblical faith, and 
that faith shapes our practices. Sim- 
ilarly, the care-giving professions 
(some more than others), provide 
concepts, affirmations, rules, and 
technologies that order both interi- 
or life and interpersonal life; our 
outlook and practices as care-givers 
in turn shape our selves, our faith, 
as well as the persons who receive 
our care. 

The various care-giving profes- 
sions, and the practitioners within 
them, lie somewhere along a con- 
tinuum between the extremes of 
detached control and engaged care. 

As a result, within the different 
caring professions dialogues 
emerge (and submerge) about 


Caring practices enable people to be known 
in the fullness of their lives, in their joys and 


SOTTOWS. .. 


questions about right and wrong, 
what is worth doing, what is im- 
portant and what is trivial, and 
how much or how little we care for 
others. Ultimately, this under- 
standing will shape our care-giving 
practices. 

Our lives are not static; they move 
and change. We both are and are 
becoming. Part of the way in which 
we become is by grasping our lives 
as a narrative, by understanding 


what the relationship ought to be 
between the professional and the 
person requiring care. Some argue 
for a stance that might protect the 
care-giver and care-receiver from 
the complicated and__ possibly 
stressful effects of close interper- 
sonal involvements. This stance 
holds the psychological appeal of 
stress reduction and the moral ap- 
peal of avoiding the kind of caring 
(or “benevolence”) that can be 
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tainted by pity, resentment, self- 
destruction, objectification, and 
domination. Others argue for a 
stance of personal concern and 
commitment, along with the bene- 
fits for both care-givers and care- 
receivers that accompany such in- 
volvement. These different posi- 
tions about the caring role rest on 
often inexplicit “theologies” and 
understandings of persons, as well 
as on different individual life expe- 
riences of caring. 

The controversial issue of touch- 
ing is illustrative of the different 
positions adopted toward caring. 
Touch can be abused; about that 
there is no doubt. Touch can also 
facilitate healing and comfort. Most 
of the helping professions have de- 
veloped guidelines _ regarding 
touch, and most are wary of it. The 
safe position obviously is to avoid 
touching. That ensures there will 
be no abusive touching. Yet those 
of us raised in the church, familiar 
with its stories of healing, may still 
believe in the importance of touch 
in certain caring situations, and 
may ourselves have had positive 
experiences of comfort and healing 
through touch. 

In discussing the safety of a 
“stripped-down secular outlook,” 
which sidesteps the religious di- 
mension and spiritual aspirations, 
Charles Taylor claims that for the 
sake of this safety “we tend in our 
culture to stifle the spirit.” Taylor 
does not discuss touching; but the 


stance—whether or not this in- 
volves touching—engage a risky 
enterprise, but perhaps a more vital 
one. 


Questions of Care in the Helping 
Professions 

The different helping professions 
enable people to be known in dif- 
ferent ways. In a mode of detached 
coping with a situation requiring 
one’s help, the helper can assume 
the position of a professional deal- 
ing with an “objective” situation, 
considering various contingencies 
and outcomes. The diagnosis and 
prognosis for “the broken hip in 
room 342” might be discussed. At 
this extreme the person is per- 
ceived as a certain kind of problem 
to be addressed. 

A less extreme position is repre- 
sented by the helping professional 
who struggles to care for a difficult 
patient/client/student/parishioner 
and tries to develop effective cop- 
ing strategies. A care-giver can 
choose to be cheerful or energetic 
on behalf of the care-receiver, but 
this kind of willful caring is ex- 
hausting, and the person receiving 
care is likewise perceived in a de- 
tached way. 

The involved caring stance allows 
the care-receiver to be known as a 
person with compelling concerns, a 
life full of meaning, commitments 
that constitute his or her identity, 
and a uniqueness that compels at- 
tention. Involved caring takes dif- 


Here lies the opportunity in the crisis: In 
our Own caring practices we can act out 
our faith in ” the means of grace and the 


hope of glory.” 


question of whether or not to touch 
is One of the many ways encoun- 
tered daily in which this dilemma 
arises in the lives of helping profes- 
sionals. “Prudence” can stifle our 
vision and love, protecting us from 
possible abuses of what purports to 
be caring. Those who choose the 
less detached, more engaged caring 
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ferent forms in each of the helping 
professions and has developed 
over time. Each generation of help- 
ing professionals must evaluate 
how current practices help people 
be known. Caring practices that 
enable people to be known in the 
fullness of their lives, in their joys 
and sorrows, in their health and ill- 


ness, and in their dying, contribute 
to the richness of our cultural life 
and our theological wisdom. 

Let us now consider a few of the 
helping professions ard the caring 
issues that are relevant to those 
who work within them. I have se- 
lected five professions—medicine, 
nursing, ordained ministry, coun- 
seling/psychotherapy, and _ teach- 
ing— because they have a signifi- 
cant impact on major institutions in 
our society and each has a history 
of this sort of discourse. 


Medicine 

Within the field of medicine, physi- 
cians and others, as well as the 
state, are confronted with ethical 
questions about: 

1. the individual versus the society 
(e.g., doing an expensive heart 
transplant on a patient who will 
probably not live long after the pro- 
cedure), 

2. economic justice or injustice in 
the distribution of medical resourc- 
es (e.g., granting a heart transplant 
to the wealthy and/or powerful 
and/or geographically favored), 

3. investment in promoting health 
and preventative medicine versus 
treating diseases and injuries, and 
4. the view of the caregiver/care- 
receiver relationship as covenantal 
and community-based versus the 
view of the relationship only as ec- 
onomic, technological, contractual, 
isolated, and hierarchical. 

How ethical issues like these are 
resolved is influenced by our un- 
derstanding of personhood and 
caring practices and will affect the 
condition of our society. These are 
large-scale issues, with no easy so- 
lutions. Smaller-scale issues have 
to do with the individual physician 
and the physician-patient relation- 
ship. How can a physician take 
time to be caring to him- or herself 
and to patients, when the medical 
system operates to maximize effi- 
ciency and profit? How can a phy- 
sician be personal and vulnerable 
when a patient wants to be in the 
hands of a superhuman infallible 
being and is inclined to take legal 
action when mistakes are made? 
Again, these issues are affected by 
the care-giver’s theology or philos- 


pphy of life, sense of identity, and 


well as by codes of professional 
and legal ethics. 


Nursing 

| During the past 15 to 20 years 
nealth care has become a commodi- 
'y, part of the public, corporate, 
for-profit sector of our society, and 
S no longer part of the private, 
community-based, charitable sec- 
to The nursing profession has 
peen severely affected by that 
change. Nursing, traditionally 
viewed as a caring and predomi- 
ound female profession, has 


found itself within the technolo- 
ized, depersonalized, and caring- 
suspicious culture of medicine. 
| The professionalization of nursing 
in this culture has favored a me- 
ichanistic view of personhood, both 
of the person giving and the person 
receiving care. Some individuals 
within the field of nursing today 
are arguing, against the dominant 
culture, for “the primacy of car- 
ing,” for a wholistic understanding 
of persons, and for practices that 
embody those understandings. In 
so doing, they foster greater well- 
being for the care-receivers as well 
as the care-givers. 

Much contemporary medicine is 
focused on prolonging life regard- 
Jess of its quality. But religious 
faith informs us that there is more 
to life than its length, and that suf- 
fering is an inevitable part of life. 

Nurses come alongside us when 
we are our most hurt, scared, and 
stripped of the trappings of our 
identities. Within their practices 
are the “goods” of comfort, heal- 
ing, the communication of hope 
and compassion—yet they work in 
settings that can make those goods 
invisible and mute. The issue of 
caring is hotly debated within the 
profession of nursing, as some 
nurses strive to legitimate the car- 
ing elements once embedded in 
their practices. 


Ordained Ministry 

“The Pastors of America have 
metamorphosed into a company of 
shopkeepers, and the shops they 
(Continued on p. 26 ) 


dhe walked into the small office we lay counselors 
use at the church, greeted me with wary friendliness, 
and sat down across from me. She was 42 years old, 
E attractive, and talkative. Her name was Laura, she 
td lived alone, and she had never held a job for more 
oe siz than a few months. 
Sitting with Laura for the first time, I was trying to soak in the de- 
tails of who she was, so that, in the 12 weeks our counseling service 


allowed me to see her, I could help her with her stated concern of 
# determining a vocational direction. I experienced her as feisty— 


questioning me about my training, my beliefs, and my reactions to 


her life. Her questioning made me anxious, and I found myself 


wanting to pass her test of competence. 
Laura would tell me a story of how she had been treated unjustly 


= on the job, and say, “What do you think? Do you think he was 
= wrong to do that, or do you think I’m just incapable of handling au- 
= thority figures?” Then, pushing harder: “What do you think is my 
2 problem? Am I codependent, or am I more disordered than that?” I 


found myself talking to myself about how to respond to her ques- 
tions, and I struggled to be “good enough.” The pressure of her eco- 


nomic hardship made me feel the need to help her well and fast. 


By the third session I was beginning to know her. My own anxie- 
ties dissipated as I became more attuned to her feelings. Her ques- 
tions no longer felt like gauntlets thrown at my feet, but were mes- 
sages I could receive. Like Hansel and Gretel’s bread crumbs, the 
questions led me to where she was if I followed them immediately 


= before they disappeared. I followed them to a childhood of fruitless 
= attempts to please critical parents, fruitless attempts to compete 
= with seemingly better-loved siblings, and modest achievements met 
= with parental derision. 


The childhood story held familiar themes, but Laura was no stereo- 
type. She longed for my understanding. She continued to challenge 
me with questions, but when I responded to the feeling behind the 


question her face would relax, her voice would lose its taunting 
: edge, and she would be vulnerable and trusting like the little girl 


who was so often hurt. 
In a way, my own vulnerability and trust had to emerge before 
hers could. When I responded to her anxiety with my own, we 


: sparred. When I could relax and “open” to her, she could relax and 


“open” to me. 
Opening to a client is like falling in love. It’s embarrassing to tell 


: about it, but I’ve found that without that experience of opening to 


the client the therapy never seems to take hold. It’s not that I come 
to like every client and want to befriend him or her, but if I can’t get 
to the place where I’m willing to stop trying to protect myself in or- 
der to enter the client’s story, then the hours we share feel dominat- 


ed by our roles rather than by our selves. When my openness is 
# there, as with love, the time flows and a deep touching occurs. I 


think of it as an experience of grace in which wounds are reopened 
in order to be cleansed for true healing. Sometimes the wounds that 


= are cleansed are my own. 


—Susan Phillips 
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by Patricia Benner N 8 


What we care about, what matters 
to us, determines what we notice 
in others, as well as our response 
to them, our attentiveness. The 
Bible contains sacred stories about 
God’s caring enough to call people 
by name, to notice and to care for 
them as sons and daughters. The 
New Testament narratives of Jesus 
are stories of redemption, healing, 
community, and the casting out of 
demons. Those stories correct val- 
ues that place systems and eco- 
nomics above persons; they are 
stories of care and celebration. 
These Biblical accounts make par- 
ticular people show up as “sto- 
ried,” as people with a destiny. 

Those of us who would heal, 
help, and minister need an aware- 
ness of story. To tell a story one 
must have a sense of importance, 
of what is worth telling, and in 
what order. To tell stories is to 
participate in meanings and to ex- 
tend them. Having a story and 
having the ability to tell that story 
are evidence of living in a mean- 
ingful world. 

For the past 15 years, with a 
group of colleagues, I have been 
studying the practices of nurses— 
that is, learning from their every- 
day practice what kinds of stories 
a nurse creates. Three major types 
of narratives can be distinguished 
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by the point or plot of the story: 
(A) constitutive and sustaining 
narratives; (B) narratives of learn- 
ing; and (C) narratives of exclu- 
sion, objectification, and defense. 


A. Constitutive and Sustaining 
Narratives 

The stories nurses consider con- 
situtive and sustaining are ones 
that “make it all worthwhile.” 
They are stories that help them 
“understand why they have be- 
come nurses and why it is good to 
be a nurse.” Constitutive and sus- 
taining narratives gather together 
the quintessence of nursing prac- 
tice. Such stories convey examples 
of excellence as well as of break- 
down in practice. They raise is- 
sues about meaning, timing, rela- 
tionships, context, intents, notions 
of good, and the telos or point of 
nursing practice. 

Four themes have been identified 
in constitutive and sustaining 
nursing narratives: (1) healing and 
transcendence; (2) heroic saving of 
a life; (3)  self-transcendence— 
learning the skill of involvement; 
having the courage to be with 
those who are needy, suffering, or 
dying; (4) fostering care and con- 
nection. Those four themes do 
not exhaust all the possible nar- 
ratives, but they are the ones 


most frequently occurring. 
Healing and transcendence narra- 
tives tell about the unexpected and 
unexplainable, where someone re- 
covers against all scientifically de- 
termined odds. When that occurs, 
the storyteller is typically pleased to 
bear witness, to see and participate 
in an unusual event. To experience 
such an occurrence is to experience 
gift and blessing, an out-of-the- 
ordinary possibility—and typically 
the storyteller feels privileged. 
Heroic saving of a life narratives 
present the victories available 
through the skillful application of 
the latest health-care science. Nurs- 
es call these “good saves” because 
the patient recovers and returns toa 
full life, rather than being damaged 
and diminished by the heroics. In 
these stories nurses often give an 
early warning of change in the pa- 
tient before the objective signs and 
symptoms are definitive. 
Self-transcendence and learning 
the skill of involvement narratives 
tell of gaining the courage to be 
with patients and families at the ex- 
tremities of life, during suffering 
and death, even though the story- 
teller may have nothing tangible to 
offer other than standing alongside 
and advocating for the patient and 
family. Becoming involved in ways 
that are healing and empowering 


ican be a major constitutive and sus- 
taining narrative; it is also a narra- 
ive of learning. 

Narratives of fostering care and 
connection between loved ones and 
jthose who have been removed, al- 
ienated, and diminished by illness 
jare stories about triumph over fear 
jand separation. Stories of care and 
Jconnection are particularly poig- 
nant in critical-care units, where 
ithe technology is foreboding and 
monolithic, and where communica- 
‘tion is often compromised by semi- 
|consciousness, artificial respirators, 
| disfigurement, and suffering. 
| When caring practices triumph 
jover the body as machine and over 
\the person as object, they are per- 
json- and world-preserving. They 
(sort out the sacred from the pro- 
fane. 
| Dorothy Merner, a nurse from To- 
ironto, gives an example of foster- 
ing care and connection in the 
| midst of extreme breakdown: 


A Pot of Coffee 

A 67-year-old man was admitted to 
the psycho-geriatric assessment 
unit. He was divorced, and lived 
alone in his own apartment. His 
presenting diagnosis was of acute 
behavioral problems; his other diag- 
noses were COPD and terminal can- 
cer with metastasis to the lung and 
brain. He was grossly obese, due in 
part to fluid retention. He had 
stopped bathing and caring for him- 
self physically, so he had skin break- 
down and a strong body odor. He 
was loud, exhibiting obnoxious 
physical and verbal behavior, show- 
ing his anger over his increased de- 
pendency and power loss. His hos- 
pital admission was like an invasion 
of the unit. 

The patient’s history showed that 
he was a very sociable retired news- 
paperman. He exhibited a fiery in- 
telligence and fierce independence. 
Soon after his admission, dissension 
was created between himself and 
the staff when he demanded access 
to the staff coffee supply. When 
that access was denied, he solved 
the problem by disappearing from 
the hospital. The next day he re- 
turned with his own identical coffee 
pot plus coffee. That coffee machine 
became the focus of his attempt at 
independence; opportunity to offer 
people coffee was an integral part of 
his lifestyle. 


That incident precipitated consid- 
erable discussion among the nursing 
staff. I intervened, getting permis- 
sion and special safety clearance 
from the hospital engineering de- 
partment. I interpreted this prepar- 
ation of coffee to my colleagues as a 
measure to restore his sense of con- 
trol and also as a means to provide 
access to his more sociable side. 
Planned outings to the mall to pur- 
chase his own _ supplies would 
prevent further hospital disappear- 
ances. 

This man was a Jewish agnostic, 
but he gained great comfort from 


New Testament 
narratives correct 
values that place 
systems and 
economics above 
persons. .. 


serving coffee and talking to the 
chaplain about his disbelief. He also 
did not believe in psychiatry, but he 
became much less agitated when the 
psychiatrist chatted over coffee 
about his recent emotional uphea- 
vals. Although he was estranged 
from his family, we were able to en- 
courage them to come in for coffee 
and a visit. Offering coffee to others 
served as a solace and allowed the 
emphasis to be on the coffee pot in- 
stead of an illness (Benner and Wru- 
bel, 1989). 


In this story, the everyday practice 
of serving and drinking coffee be- 
came a source of building commu- 
nity and re-establishing connection 
and care. Often in nurses’ stories 
the sources for that good outcome 
are everyday practices and con- 
cerns; the implements often stand 
in contrast to the highly technical 
tools of the hospital. 

Had Dorothy Merner’s skill in see- 
ing this man as a person been less, 
the possibilities of reconnecting 
him to his story and community 
would not have been possible. If 
the person is seen as a body- 


machine, or object, or in others 
ways “inhuman,” no amount of 
technique or psychological strategy 
can recreate human possibility. The 
skill of “seeing the person” is close- 
ly linked to self-transcendence and 
the skill of involvement. 

The remaining narratives themes I 
will discuss here are narratives of 
engaged learning, where the point 
of the story is for the storyteller to 
describe what was learned as a 
practitioner, and how one’s further 
practice will be altered by that 
learning. 


B. Narratives of Learning 
1. Learning the skill of involvement 

The kinds and levels of involve- 
ment for physicians, nurses, teach- 
ers, lawyers, dentists, ministers, 
counselors, and social workers are 
different. In our culture, the skill of 
involvement is too often consid- 
ered a talent or trait, rather than 
skilled knowledge developed over 
time through experience. Narra- 
tives are essential to convey and 
preserve knowledge about the skill 
of involvement, because relational 
skills always develop in a context 
with other people. These are sto- 
ries of gaining personal knowledge 
(Polanyi, 1958). They open the per- 
son to the “concrete other,” and 
then new possibilities for connec- 
tion are discovered. 

Nurses frequently discuss the 
question of involvement with pa- 
tients and families. They may talk 
about being over-involved, or over- 
identified, so that they lose their 
ability to offer alternative perspec- 
tives or even offer support as an 
“interested other.” They also talk 
about leaping in, taking over, mak- 
ing the patient or family excessive- 
ly dependent. Such approaches are 
clearly wrong. “Getting it right” 
means being in tune with the pa- 
tient’s and family’s needs and 
wishes, recognizing early signs of 
harm or danger, facilitating the 
next step in recovery, understand- 
ing and coaching, or being able in 
some situations just to be present in 
silence and tears (Benner, 1984; 
Magnan and Benner, 1989; Dyck 
and Benner, 1989). In a complex 
practice like nursing, there is no 
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way to learn the skill of involve- 
ment without sometimes getting it 
wrong. 

I prefer thinking about the skill of 
involvement without using the 
metaphor of “boundary work” 
(that is, establishing boundaries for 
the self), a metaphor that is fre- 
quently found in discussions of ad- 
dictive relationships or codepen- 
dency. The boundary metaphor 
works best for extremely damaged 
persons who have never known 
self-constituting, loving relation- 
ships. I find that, in most situa- 
tions, learning how to be involved 
is the issue, not learning how to be 
separate. 

Most secularized stress man- 
agement strategies, on the other 
hand, have to do with distancing 
and with control-strategies that re- 
move us from distressing situa- 
tions. We have to turn to spiritual 
traditions to learn how to endure 
the risks of involvement and en- 
gagement. To love and to be loved 
requires that we be more than au- 
tonomous selves mastering our 
own destiny; it requires that we al- 
low ourselves to be constituted by 
love. 

2. Being open to experience, learning 
from failure, turning around 

Nurses can tell many stories about 
being upended, having preconcep- 
tions turned around, learning 
something new. Being turned 
around in one’s thinking or becom- 
ing open to new experience implies 
learning from failure or making a 
discovery. 

These are often stories of learning 
to attend to subtleties, to pay atten- 
tion to warnings of impending dan- 
ger and to frequently-sounding 
alarms that can dull the senses. 
These are stories of never again 
taking monitors and objective re- 
ports more seriously than firsthand 
information from the patient. These 
are stories of dis-illusion, which 
then result in a new grasp of the 
situation. 

3. Facing suffering and death 

It is not surprising that in a death- 
denying culture many of the stories 
of becoming and being a nurse 
have to do with learning to face 
suffering and death. As a culture 
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we have lost many caring rituals 
and practices that would provide 
dignity for the dying: opportunities 
for closure and connection at the 
end of life. In these stories nurses 
lear new ways of coping with 
death and suffering alongside their 
patients and families. Sometimes 
they are stories of “midwifing” 
death as a passage, helping families 
connect to their traditions and spir- 
itual practices. Often they are ago- 
nizing stories of trying to construct 
some rituals for facing death to 


Caring practices 
by their very 
nature are 
community-based, 
contextual, and 
historical. 


guide patients and families who no 
longer have them. 
4. Collaboration and building a com- 
munity of care 

Caring practices by their very na- 
ture are community-based, contex- 
tual, and historical. This is particu- 
larly evident in nursing practice. 
The solo heroic image is simply not 
possible. One cannot provide all 
the care for anyone. Nurses must 
collaborate and convey their caring 
insights and practices to their col- 
leagues. They must learn to assess 
and develop communities of care 
for patients and families. This is es- 
pecially evident in emergencies: 


I yelled out for help and everybody 
else did everything else. I was do- 
ing CPR, and someone did the KG’s, 
someone was doing the medica- 
tions, someone was calling the doc- 
tors, and all the different things. 
Everybody rallied together. Every- 
body knew what had to be done. 


Nurses talk about what consti- 
tutes good teamwork and “a good 
code.” It is not clear that authentic 
care can exist without communities 
to sustain caring practices. 


5. Giving patients and families their 
voice, their way 
Giving others their voice, in the 
strange and compromising circum- 
stances of illness, breakdown, and 
alien environments requires experi- 
ential learning. It requires noticing 
what patients and families want, 
and facilitating their communica- 
tion. 
All the wonderful medications we 
had were just not what this man 
wanted. He needed time to be with 
his wife and to die the way he want- 
ed to die. This experience left me 
with the impression that you have 
to understand the person, where 
they are coming from, and maybe 
you do have to give in even though | 
you want to push on. It is a two- 
way street and if you can be con- 
vinced that someone wants to die, it 
makes you start to wonder what 
medicine and nursing are all about. | 
Maybe nursing is to give them that 
right. 


One nurse described being with 
an aphasic (brain-damaged) wom- 
an in her home and then speaking 
for her, imagining her feelings and 
giving voice to them. It was a 
transforming moment for the pa- 
tient and family because no one 
had noticed the woman’s suffering 
in terms of what she could no long- 
er do. The patient was able to vali- 
date the nurse’s “imagined voice” 
by nodding her head “yes,” and 
the family was able to draw close. 

Narratives in this category in- 
clude giving voice by translating a 
foreign situation or system to pa- 
tients and families and helping 
them get what they want and need. 

To recognize characteristic issues 
in illness and recovery requires ex- 
periential learning and pattern rec- 
ognition. 


6. Liberation narratives 

Narratives about giving patients 
and families their voice might also 
be considered liberation narratives, 
narratives that struggle against 
status inequity and loss of power 
due to illness. Nurses also tell sto- 
ries of their own liberation in a pro- 
fession that is devalued because it 
is “women’s work” (Gordon, 1991). 
For nurses to find their own voice 
(Continued on p. 28) 


The Story of Jackie 


fter listening to the 

morning report, I 

glanced at the medi- 

cal record of my 

soon-to-be primary 

patient, for whom I 
would care over the next seven 
months. Prior to admission, Jack- 
ie, a 22-year-old Hispanic single 
mother, had been living in a shel- 
ter for the homeless with her boy- 
friend and __ three-month-old 
daughter. Recently diagnosed 
with lymphoblastic lymphoma, 
Jackie was reportedly “develop- 
mentally disabled” and suffered 
from “physical and emotional 
abuse.” It was also reported that 
Jackie did not understand her di- 
agnosis, prognosis, or treatment 
plan. In my gut I knew that car- 
ing for her throughout this hospi- 
talization was going to be a chal- 
lenge. 

I headed down the hall to Room 
542 and opened the door, plan- 
ning to make my routine welcom- 
ing speech. Instead, I was caught 
off guard by Jackie’s round cheru- 
bic face and large brown eyes 
filled with fright and confusion. 
She seemed so tiny, curled up on 
her bed, reminding me that she 
was actually a child hospitalized 
on an adult oncology unit. I pro- 
ceeded cautiously. 

It was clear to me that every 
movement I made and every in- 
teraction I had with Jackie would 
need to be nurturing as well as in- 
formational. “How could I reach 
Jackie emotionally?” I wondered. 
Throughout her life so many peo- 
ple had disappointed her; I had to 
be certain I was there for her ev- 
ery step of the way. 

Trust did not occur overnight; it 
took the first three months of her 
hospitalization to develop. Fre- 
quently challenged by Jackie, | 
would respond, “If I said I would 
do it, then I'll do it.” Once es- 
tablished, trust was the bridge 


that brought us together. 

One of the means of communica- 
tion with Jackie was through vide- 
otapes—hard rock, cartoons, infor- 
mational, or fun! A videotape of 
her very first birthday party, given 
by the staff, complete with bal- 
loons and birthday gifts was her 
favorite. With all the staff in the 
room, Jackie announced, “This is 
great! Now I feel as if my whole 
family is here!” It was a sad mo- 
ment for many of us, yet an exhil- 
arating moment for Jackie. 

Every procedure involving Jackie 
was explained in a basic and pre- 
cise way. Each procedure was 
scheduled as much as possible so 
that her primary or associate nurse 
could be there with her. The more 
time spent explaining procedures 
and nurturing Jackie, the more re- 
sponsive she became. 

It was almost as if the mother 
who was absent when Jackie was 
younger was there with her now 
as she was experiencing hurt and 
pain. Jackie received lots of posi- 
tive reinforcement for completing 
procedures and not interrupting 
them, such as repeated bone mar- 
row biopsies and chemotherapy 
administration. 

Eating three meals a day, shower- 
ing daily, and sleeping at night— 
things we take for granted—were 
routines inconsistent with Jackie’s 
transient lifestyle. She needed 
constant supervision to adapt to a 
structured environment. But once 
acclimated, Jackie thrived. 

Over the next seven months, the 
Three East nursing staff became 
Jackie’s major support system. Her 
family called daily, but their visits 
were infrequent. Her boyfriend 
had difficulty coping with her dis- 
ease and his contact decreased no- 
ticeably. Her mother cared for 
Jackie’s infant daughter, while a 
custody battle ensued. 

Over the months the amount of 
time invested by the staff in- 


creased. Jackie was included in 
various outside social functions: 

Chinese dinners with the staff, a 
family barbecue at one of the 
nurse’s homes, movies, video- 
tapes of Disney World. Eventual- 
ly she realized that I and the rest 
of the team were truly committed 
to her and her care. Eventually 
she understood the reason for her 
hospitalization. Her angry child- 
like outbursts significantly de- 
creased. 

During her hospitalization, 
Jackie matured as a person. After 
several months I read The Velve- 
teen Rabbit to her. She compared 
herself to the velveteen rabbit, 
who became “real” only after be- 
ing loved by a little boy. 

Jackie became an active member 
of the weekly oncologic support 
group, sharing feelings about her 
life, her disease, and her coping 
mechanisms with a great deal of 
insight. She was able to discuss 
her initial behavior on the unit 
and related it to how frightened 
she was. As time progressed, 
Jackie’s big beautiful brown eyes 
radiated happiness. She felt as if 
she “belonged.” 

She soaked up the attention that 
the volunteer and recreational 
therapy departments offered. She 
delighted in meeting new people, 
especially those she perceived as 
“big bosses.” Even they could 
not resist her charm. The hospital 
chaplain called her “a preacher.” 
She began to reach out to other 
patients and family members on 
the unit, eventually knowing ev- 
eryone on a first-name basis. 

Looking around Jackie’s room 
cluttered with stuffed animals, 
videotapes, pictures, clothes, jew- 
elry, and other memorabilia, I re- 
alized how accurately Jackie de- 
scribed the love she felt from “all 
her family on Three East.” It was 
the best! 

—Joan Lovett 
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The Crisis in Caring: 


A Physician’s Perspective 


by David J. Anderson, M.D., F.A.C.C. 


A great internist at Johns Hopkins, Phillip Tumulty, de- 
fined a clinician as “one whose prime function is to 
manage a sick person with the purpose of alleviating 
most effectively, the total impact of the illness upon the 
person.”* That definition calls the physician to identify 
and care about and for, not only the physical needs of 
the sick, but the emotional, spiritual, familial, and eco- 
nomic. 

In today’s medicine there are many impediments to 
such a holistic and, I believe, Christian view of the phy- 
sician’s role. This came to mind again the other day 
when I received a notification (reprimand?) from Medi- 
care. They were notifying me of their review of one of 
my cases and of their decision not to pay for the pa- 
tient’s hospitalization, as he had been admitted twice 
within 10 days for the same diagnosis. 

I remembered the patient, a spry elderly man with 
symptomatic mitral regurgitation, who had done very 
well after mitral valve replacement. What I could not 
remember is why, knowing the strict Medicare guide- 
lines as I do, I had discharged him after treating his con- 
gestive heart failure, and readmitted him for surgery. I 
could not remember until I noted the discharge date, 
December 24. Ah yes, after he was stable I had dis- 
charged him so that he could spend Christmas with his 
family prior to his open heart surgery. Evidently there 
was no allowance for the Christmas spirit. 

Of course, it is not just Medicare guidelines and the re- 
striction of other “payors” that block my path to a style 
of medical practice I value as a Christian. It is health 
centers that function as profit centers. It is patients who 
have been harmed by and are skeptical of medical pa- 
ternalism. Most important, it is myself and my own sin- 
fulness that blinds me to the need all around me. 

The development of modern medicine over the past 
century has been a thrilling story of discovery and 
triumph. Such fields as molecular biology, physics, and 
computer science have placed into the hands of physi- 
cians wondrous tools for use in diagnosis and therapy. 
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But one has only to pick up a newspaper to find that 
as a society we are very dissatisfied with our health 
care system, both as recipients of care and, I would 
claim, as providers. Why? 

The magnitude of capital goods, labor, and profes- 
sional expertise brought to bear on today’s clinical 
problems is awesome, and I would argue not inap- 
propriate. In the past, middle-aged men, if they sur- 
vived their heart attacks, were put to bed and told to 
disconnect from life. Now these same patients are 
being aggressively managed with a host of medica- 
tions and interventions and allowed to continue to 
partake of a full life of family and job. But, to “con- 
trol” this vast enterprise, we have turned to the cor- 
porate model. Health care is now a commodity 
bought by a consumer. Although understandable, 
such an approach can impede care, as well as health, 
and leads to some of our dissatisfaction. 

One problem I have with the corporate model is 
the ease with which the technologic over the person- 
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al functions within such a system. 

Lab results spit out onto computer 
paper, catheters are taken from 
|drawers and guided into the heart, 
and CT scanners generate folders 
\full of x-rays. All these are so easi- 
ly tracked and budgeted and there- 
\fore “justified.” But how do you 
account for a 45-minute family con- 
ference about a dying mother, that 
{becomes an hour and a half confer- 
ence because the first 45 minutes 
jneed to be repeated as the eldest 
ison just arrived late? Or where 
| does it appear on the ledger that an 
jextra staff worker will keep the 
waiting period at the prenatal clinic 
|down to two hours and prevent a 
| young mother from going home in 
|disgust, unseen? These things, 
| which cannot easily be quantified, 
| become invisible and as such disap- 
| pear from the process of delivering 
| health care. 

Of course the most obvious prob- 
llem with the “commodity- 
consumer” paradigm of health care 
is that the “consumer” is often 
broke. The consumer is poor, or 
between jobs, or self-employed, or 
a child. And even if this consumer 
encounters a benevolent practition- 
er there is no way to gain access to 
the hospital, the lab, the pharmacy. 
It is very common for me to see 
such a patient in the emergency 
room, usually for a heart attack. Of 
course the hospital allows him to 
stay, and he receives the standard 
care. 

Usually the hospital will make 
sure that I know that the patient is 
uninsured, but in truth they do not 
push me. The patient of course is 
very anxious and unsettled about 
the situation and fitfully wonders 
about just how the bill will be paid. 

The worst part, however, is after 
discharge. You and the patient 
know he has a chronic condition, 
one that will probably require oth- 
er hospitalizations and ironically 
one that will often prevent him 
from being able to pay for those 
hospitalizations. And you watch 
his anger, and loss of self-esteem. 
And you know he is embarrassed 
about not paying you. And then he 
stops coming for office visits. And 
you never know what happened. 


You have lost a patient, not a cus- 
tomer, and the difference is very 
real. 

Such observations about the prob- 
lems with our system of health care 
will lead to change, and change is 
occurring. But, more important, 
they serve to remind us of where 
the system binds, of when it is 
hurting and not helping, and of 
whom it is hurting. For a physician 
this means that rather than wring- 
ing our hands and bemoaning our 
impotency against “the system,” 
we can remember that we are still 
the point of contact between “the 
system” and the patient and as 
such we can do much to make up 
for its shortcomings. 

There is an irony in the dissatis- 
faction we have with modern medi- 
cine. To be sure many patients are 
disillusioned by the scientific, the 
“rational,” and do hunger to be 
cared for. But there are also many 
who do not want any part of our 
“caring.” They do not want to hear 
about the dangers of their cigarette 
smoking, or they are reluctant to 
share the personal problem behind 
their new symptom of palpitations. 
Why do physicians so frequently 
find this reluctance to be cared for? 

For many patients the reluctance 
comes from the fact that they have 
not had the type of encounter with 
a physician, or maybe with anyone, 
where there has been the love and 
concern that has allowed the trust 
needed to be cared for. 


they can be angered as they con- 
fuse an attempt to care for them as 
an attempt to control them. 

Obviously much of this reticence 
to be cared for comes from a lack 
of familiarity and can be overcome 
by the physician taking time, by 
finding points of shared experi- 
ence, and by listening. But I be- 
lieve that often the reticence of my 
patients is more pernicious and 
comes from a lack of self-esteem 
and sense of self-worth. Not only 
are they apathetic about my caring | 
for them, they are apathetic about 
caring for themselves. Therefore I 
believe that it is important that the 
patient’s encounter with me, or 
with the health-care system in gen- 
eral, upholds his-‘or her value and 
importance as a person. 

Of course as Christians we realize 
that our worth is intrinsic to our 
being and is quite apart from our 
roles, accomplishments, or rela- 
tionships. Regrettably, this con- 
cept of self-worth is not a part of 
our culture, but it is a concept that 
those who are ill need, and it is a 
concept we must affirm. 

I had a patient who had suffered 
a massive myocardial infarction. 
Some months later he was quite 
depressed and failing in his func- 
tional status. As we talked, it be- 
came evident that he was suffering 
through a cascade of reactions 
from his wife, his children, and his 
friends. Family decisions were be- 
ing made for him, his opinions 


We are the point of contact between 

“the system” and the patient and 

as such we can do much to make up for its 
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I find that patients are often so in- 
timidated that they cannot formu- 
late answers to my questions or ask 
me the myriad questions I know 
they must have. I find that their ex- 
pectations of my interest are so low 
that they give the most abbreviated 
of histories and have to be coaxed 
to fill in the details. And I find that 


ceased to be a consideration, and 
he was even denied the opportuni- 
ty of a good fight! He needed me, 
he needed someone, to remind him 
of his worth and of the total lack of 
relationship between his cardio- 
vascular status and that worth. 

My advantage as a physician in 
such a situation is that I can say 
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with authority what the boundaries 
of the illness are, and I can point to 
the vast capabilities beyond those 
boundaries. Another advantage to 
being a physician is that there is a 
wonderful opportunity to build a 
relationship. From a foundation of 
the obligatory appointments, ques- 
tions, and physical contact, we can 
develop mutual understanding and 
actual friendship with a patient. 
Within that context we can quite 
naturally care and sometimes even 
educate. Not only will we then 
have an avenue to tackle such is- 
sues as cigarette smoking and com- 
pliance with medications, but we 
can also make known the value we 
place on the spiritual dimension to 
our patient’s overall health. 

Of course the doctor-patient inter- 
action is just one of dozens of inter- 
actions an ill person will have with 
what we call the health-care team. 
For example, when a patient enters 
the hospital, registrants will be 
scrutinizing his insurance status, 
escorts his locomotive abilities, 
phlebotomists the caliber of his 
veins, and discharge-planners his 
suitability to return to his own 
home. Every eight hours a new 
nurse will be his lifeline and all day 
and all night an army of strangers 
in white coats will pop into his 
room, address him as though they 
know him and will adjust some ap- 
pliance bubbling or beeping next to 
the bed. 

Every one of those encounters has 


patients in a spirit of respect, we 
will discover that they will wel- 
come our caring and will take ona 
new interest in caring for them- 
selves. 

Not withstanding the observa- 
tions made thus far, I realize that 
the majority of my opportunities to 
care are lost, not through external 
factors, but rather through my own 
failings, my impatience, my tem- 
per, my insensitivity, the way I 
have mismanaged my time, and 
the wrong choices I have made. In 
fact, my only qualification in writ- 
ing this article is that I am a guilt- 
ridden expert, and have spent con- 
siderable time thinking and pray- 
ing about this area of my life. 

I do see, however, that my strug- 
gle is not unique. As I have talked 
with Christian colleagues both here 
in the United States and abroad on 
the medical mission field, I have 
heard echoes of my own frustra- 
tions. We share the same goals but 
agree with St. Paul that “I do not 
do the good I want, but the evil I 
do not want is what I do” (Romans 
7:19). Of course, this is the univer- 
sal Christian dilemma, but I do be- 
lieve there are some unique aspects 
for the physician that merit exami- 
nation. 

The education and training of 
physicians fosters a sense of 
“rugged individualism,” which 
creates personal habits of self- 
neglect. Disregard for the necessi- 
ties of sleep, nutrition, and diver- 


Physicians cannot offer wholeness 
to their patients if they themselves 


the potential to uplift, to say you 
are a person with worth and 
rights—or the potential to tear 
down, to say you are disabled and 
dependent and therefore disenfran- 
chised. I believe that when we as 
health-care providers move away 
from attitudes that are at best pa- 
ternalistic, and begin to approach 
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sion is the norm and, in fact, the ex- 
amplar. I can vividly remember 
how exhausted and disoriented I 
was toward the end of my training. 
I say disoriented, as I recall having 
the notion that my sense of dissat- 
isfaction with life must be coming 
from my not knowing enough 
medicine. At that point, I could not 


even recognize that my problem 
was not too little, but too much, 
and that I was experiencing what 
might be called spiritual hunger. 

The statistics on physician drug 
abuse, suicide, and divorce make it 
clear that many are experiencing 
that same emptiness. Physicians 
must learn that they cannot offer 
wholeness to their patients if they 
themselves are not whole—no mat- 
ter how adept they are technically. 
We must recognize when our fa- 
tigue is excessive, and then we 
must rest. We must cultivate our 
relationships with family and 
friends and be open to their caring 
when we are burdened. We must 
take time to nurture our spiritual 
selves, so that God’s love can work 
through us. 

As a corollary to the above, physi- . 
cians seem to be, either through 
their training or just their inclina- 
tion, poor at recognizing their limi- 
tations. We attempt to meet the ex- 
pectations of our patients, our 
families, and ourselves, without ex- 
amining how realistic those expec- 
tations are. For example, this 
paper has dealt with the role of 
physicians in the issue of caring. 
There is a valid expectation here. 
But it must also be recognized that 
with advances in medicine the phy- 
sician’s role is often quite specific 
and technological, and it might be 
more appropriate for others on the 
health-care team or in the commu- 
nity at large to be enlisted in fulfill- 
ing the caring role. 

Patients come to me, a cardiolo- 
gist, because of chest pain. Ina dif- 
ferent era I would be expected to 
identify the cause and then spend. 
considerable time working with the 
patient to optimize her or his abili- 
ty to live with the problem. 

Now the expectation is that I fix 
the problem—and quite often, I 
can. But as has been discussed ear- 
lier, there remain countless issues 
to be dealt with, issues such as pre- 
vention and the psycho-social ad- 
justment to the appearance of coro- 
nary artery disease. I must attend 
to these issues, but maybe not al- 
ways personally. I must foster a 
community and then use its re- 
sources. Not only does this benefit 
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| our families? 


| time. 


me, but it acquaints the patient 


| with the fact that he or she too is 
| part of acommunity. 


As we struggle to maintain a pos- 


| ture of caring, physicians must 


also recognize that there are choic- 


| es to make as we create a style of 


practice. These choices can make 
it easier for us to reach out to our 


| patients, or they can leave us feel- 


ing as though we are constantly 
swimming upstream. Sometimes 
the choice involves the issue of 
money. Do we accept a lower in- 
come but take on another partner 
SO we can take more time with our 
patients and have more time with 
Sometimes the 
choice involves where we practice. 

Do we scrutinize the goals of the 
group or organization we join to 
insure that they are in line with 
our own goals of patient care and 
personal fulfillment? Sometimes 
the choice involves the issue of 
Do we agree to be on yet 
one more hospital committee? To 
be sure, the choices are not often 
straightforward. My appeal, how- 
ever, is that we recognize when 
there is a choice and then make it 
in a deliberate, thoughtful, and 
prayerful manner. 

As Christian physicians, we are 
uniquely qualified to fulfill Dr. Tu- 


_ multy’s definition and recognize 


and alleviate the total impact of 
_ the illness upon our patients. Ata 


time when the caring practices are 


~ devalued, we stand as witness to 


what Christ has said about the pri- 
macy of love and the effect it has 
on people’s lives. As the Bible il- 
luminates the fields of sociology 


-and psychology, so it also sheds 


its light on medicine. We can 
have confidence not only in the 
rightness, but also in the efficacy, 
of a style of practice centered on 
the tenets of Christ. 


David Anderson is a cardiologist and as- 
sistant clinical professor at the University 
of California in San Francisco. He is a 
member of the Christian Medical Society. 


*Tumulty, P., The Effective Clini- 
cian (Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders, 
#973), p. 1. 


Telling the Truth 


John 14:16 And I will ask God, and you will be given another Counselor to be with 
you forever—the Spirit of truth. 


im and John had been partners for 15 years. When John 
was diagnosed with AIDS, Tim cared for him until John 
died. Later on, Tim also took on the job of caring for his 
friend Don, who also ultimately died of AIDS. I knew 
that Tim would be a good person to interview for my 

book.* What I didn’t know was that God would speak to me through 

his story. 

“Care-giving? It’s real hard. I can remember going to get Don to take 
him to a doctor’s appointment. He threw up all the way from his 
apartment door, down three flights of stairs to my car, and then all 
over in my car. I had started carrying those baby-wipe things, you 
know? I got him pretty well cleaned up by the time we saw the doctor. 
The doctor says, ‘How are you doing?’ 

“Don says, ‘Oh, I’m doing pretty good. Yeah, doc, I’m feeling better.’ 
Right, I think. But I let him talk for awhile. I understood. I knew he 
wanted to feel better and to believe what he was saying. But I also 
knew the doctor couldn’t help him if she didn’t know what was going 
on. So I let him talk and then I said, ‘Well, now, Don, aren’t you going 
to tell Dr. Lee about throwing up all the way down the stairs and in my 
car driving over here?” 

“Well, yeah—I was a little bit sick on the way over here.’ That sort of 
triggered the doctor to say, ‘Oh, wait a minute—sounds like this chemo 
is making you real sick here. Tell me more about it. You didn’t say 
anything before about being nauseated and throwing up.’ 

“So Don would talk more about it and I would sit there and think, 
that’s exactly why I’m here! I’m helping him tell the truth. 

“As he got so weak, he could barely speak, I became the intermediary 
between Don and the doctors and nurses. They couldn’t understand 
what he wanted. But because I’d been with him for so long, and 
through that whole process—I didn’t know it at the time, but I know it 
now—I had picked up pieces all the way along. So I became like the 
translator.” 

Days later as I sat in meditative prayer, this bit of conversation kept 
floating through my mind. It was beginning to irritate me—how could 
I hear God’s voice through all this yammering? Well, perhaps God 
had nothing to say to me, since things were going so well for me these 
days. 

But I kept thinking, How could Don lie to his doctor? He couldn’t ex- 
pect to be healed if he tried to hide his illness. Then, in a moment of si- 
lent wonder, God asked me, “How could you lie to me? How can you 
expect to be healed if you try to hide your wounds?” 

“I know I’m lying,” I confessed. “But I want to feel better.” Then 
there was the Holy Spirit acting as an intermediary, a translator. In 
groans too deep for words, the Spirit interceding for me, because I 
didn’t know the truth of what I ought to pray for. 

In the same way that Tim had been there all along for Don, helping 
him tell the truth, and translating his needs, I felt the Spirit doing the 
same for me. 

—Debra Jarvis 


*Debra Jarvis has been working on a book for care-givers of people with AIDS (forth- 
coming from Lion Publishing). 
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Personal and Social Health: 


A Necessary Connection? 


Almost two and a half years ago 
we heard a presidential inaugural 
address that called for “a kinder, 
gentler America.” It seemed as 
though we were being asked to 
move in a different direction from 
the ruthlessly self-seeking years 
that had gone before. 

Today, however, there is not 
much evidence that we are becom- 
ing kinder and gentler—indeed 
there is a good deal of evidence 
that we are becoming even less so. 
Most Americans, it would seem, 
would like to be kinder and gen- 
tler, but, we are told, we just can’t 
afford it. Certainly anyone who 
works for the University of Califor- 
nia, as I do, knows that it is getting 
considerably less kind and gentle 
around here. 

Health care is one of the areas in 
which we can see whether society 
is becoming kinder and gentler, 
and the evidence is not very en- 
couraging. I write not as an expert 
on health care but as a sociologist 
who has been pondering the state 
of our institutions in general and 
the degree to which they actually 
embody the values and moral 
norms that justify them. Perhaps 
some reflections on the general 
state of our institutions and why 
they are not functioning very well 
might shed some light on the prob- 
lems we are having in the area of 
health care. Indeed the premise of 
my talk is a positive answer to the 
question of my title: It is hard to be 
a healthy person in a sick society; 
social health and personal health 
are deeply connected. 

The German _ sociologist/ 
philosopher Jurgen Habermas has 
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groups in a way that may help us 
understand our problems. He 
speaks on the one hand of the life- 
world—which includes the family, 
the local community, the church, 
and the realm of non-govern- 
mental public opinion. On the 
other hand he speaks of the sys- 
tems—chiefly the market economy 
and the administrative _ state. 
Health-care institutions would 
pretty obviously belong primarily 
in the lifeworld, but like other life- 
world institutions, have become 
increasingly influenced by, or (as 
Habermas puts it when he be- 
comes critical) invaded and colo- 


nized by the systems. Looked at 
historically, the purpose of the sys- 
tems is to support the lifeworld, to _ 
carry out for the lifeworld more ef- 
ficiently some of the things that 
will make the lifeworld better and 
more fulfilling. The economy and 
the state are there to serve us, or at 
least that is what we thought 
should be the case in a modern 
democratic society. But problems 
arise when means become ends, 
when the instrumentalities that 
should serve us, should help us 
live richer lives, actually press us 
into their service and make us their 
agents rather than the other way 
around. 

In this article I want to address the 
danger to the lifeworld in America 
that comes from the market econo- 
my. We have long been aware of 
the danger to the lifeworld coming 
from the totalitarian state. Czeslaw 
Milosz has spoken of the state, in 
such societies as communist Po- 
land, as eating up the substance of 
society. I want to suggest that the 
market economy can also “eat up 
the substance of society.” It can 
“colonize the lifeworld,” as Haber- 
mas puts it. Like some 19th centu- 
ry imperialists, it can invade the 
lifeworld as though it were a primi- 
tive society and subject its moral 
life to the constraints of money and 
to the power that money wields. 

I will argue that the greatest threat 
to our lifeworld, to real community 
and to the creation of a good socie- 
ty, comes not only from a state 
whose power becomes too coercive 
(we can never underestimate that 
danger), but from market forces 
that become too coercive, that in- 


yade our private and group lives 
ind tempt us to a shallow competi- 
jive individualism that undermines 
ill our connections to other people. 
) Let me say at once that we need a 
ood government and a good econ- 
pmy. It is not a question of abolish- 
|ng them, but of organizing them in 
lg that enhance our human pos- 
tain enriching relationships with 
pne another. We know that we 
need to limit the state. I want to 
rgue that we need to limit market 
forces as well, when they become 
imperialistic and threaten to domi- 
nate our lives. There is such a 
thing as market totalitarianism that 
parallels state totalitarianism, and 
itis a threat to us today. 

Freedom, for most Americans, is 
an essential ingredient in a defini- 
ition of a good society but, as with 
all the great moral terms, we need 
ito probe more deeply what free- 
idom really means. For many of us, 
freedom still has the old meaning 
lof the right to be left alone. In an 
lolder America, where one could 
spend most of one’s life on one’s 
‘own homestead, that kind of free- 
dom has a certain plausibility. But 
in the society of today, freedom 
‘cannot mean simply getting away 
from other people. Freedom must 
exist within and be guaranteed by 
‘institutions. We must have the 
tight to participate in the economic 
and political decisions that affect 
our lives. 

_ Indeed I believe that the great 
classic criteria of a good society— 
peace, prosperity, freedom, jus- 
tice—all depend today on a new 
experiment in democratic commu- 
nity, a newly extended and en- 
hanced set of democratic institu- 
tions, within which we as citizens 
can learn to discern better what we 
really want and what we ought to 
want if we are to sustain a good life 
on this planet for oursleves and the 
generations to come. Such an un- 
derstanding would show us that (@) 
our identity as persons is constitut- 
ed through our participation in a 
variety of communities and (b) we 
are fulfilled as persons only in and 
through the institutions that link us 
to others. 


But Americans are tempted today 
to think that the market economy 
will provide the freedom that in 
many ways seems to be slipping 
away from us in contemporary so- 
ciety. One powerfully influential 
version of this view comes from the 
teachings of Milton Friedman and 
the school of economics he found- 
ed, teachings that claim descent 
from Adam Smith but have lost the 
moral consciousness that Smith 
(who spent most of his life as a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Edin- 


The economic 
ideology, which turns 
human beings into 
relentless market 
maximizers, 1S 
destructive to 
everything we can 
call community. 


burgh) brought to his subject. In 
the view of Friedman and his suc- 
cessors, human beings are exclu- 
sively self-interest maximizers, and 
the primary measure of self- 
interest is money. Economics be- 
comes a total science that explains 
everything. As so-called “rational 
choice theory” it has invaded all 
the social sciences, especially soci- 
ology. Alan Wolfe in Whose Keep- 
er? describes the Chicago school, 
suggesting how in its teachings ec- 
onomics is attempting to become 
our new moral philosophy or even 
our new religion: 
When neither religion, tradition, nor 
literature is capable of serving as a 
common moral language, it may be 
that the one moral code all modern 
people can understand is self- 
interest. . . . Chicago school econo- 
mists ... have an idea about how 
the world works. This idea seems 
to apply in some areas of life. It 
therefore follows, they believe, that 
it ought to apply in all... From the 
perspective of the Chicago school, 
there is no behavior that is not inter- 
pretable as economic, however al- 
truistic, emotional, disinterested, 
and compassionate it may seem to 
Stlersiien 


How far Chicago theorists are 
willing to take their arguments 
...can be illustrated by Elizabeth 
Landes and Richard Posner’s ar- 
gument for a free market in ba- 
bies. 

They argue that our society 
would be better “were baby pric- 
es quoted as prices of soybean fu- 
tures were quoted .. .” (pp. 36, 
32, 37-38). 


We need not be surprised that the 
French speak of American capital- 
ism as savage capitalism. Regretta- 
bly, the ideas of the Chicago school 
are not just theoretical. They influ- 
ence many aspects of our lives. 
They have a powerful influence, for 
example, on government. Ann 
Swidler, one of my co-authors in 
Habits of the Heart, when doing in- 
terviews for our new book, The 
Good Society, talked to an expert at 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency about how they figured the 
trade-offs in the costs of human 
lives saved versus the costs of the 
safety devices that would save 
them. Ann suggested: “Some peo- 
ple believe human life is priceless.” 
The government expert replied, 
“We have no data on that.” 

Robert Heilbroner suggests how 
the market is invading our private 
lives when he speaks of “the implo- 
sion of capitalism.” As an example 
of what Heilbroner is talking about 
we might notice a recent poll that 
showed that the one thing affluent 
Americans said they could least do 
without was—not their BMW nor 
their vacation in Europe—but their 
microwave oven. We know that an 
increasing number of American 
families never have a meal togeth- 
er. One by one family members 
drift into the kitchen and _ stick 
something in the microwave. Then 
it’s “So long, I gotta go,” as each 
family member departs for his or 
her separate pursuits. If, as I be- 
lieve, the family meal is the family 
sacrament and if it is also the place 
where children learn the terms of 
civil discourse, what happens to 
the family when commodification, 
the colonization of the family by 
the economy, reaches this extent? 

No sphere is immune to these 
pressures. A student of mine who 
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is a Lutheran minister brought me 
a story froma suburban newspaper 
in the Bay Area: 


WALNUT CREEK — The members of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church have a 
money-back guarantee. They can 
donate to the church for 90 days, 
then if they think they made a mis- 
take, or did not receive a blessing, 
they can have their money back.The 
program is called “God’s Guaran- 
tee” and the pastor is confident it 
will work.’We trust God to keep his 
promises so much that we are offer- 
ing this money back policy,” he 
said... 


When my student called this pas- 
tor to remonstrate that there was 
nothing in the Bible compatible 
with a 90-day money-back guaran- 
tee, the pastor replied that the pro- 
gram seemed to be popular. 

For those of us in the university 
these pressures are also evident. 
The research university has grown 
in tandem with the business corpo- 
ration, yet for all the interpenetra- 
tion, there has always been a differ- 
ence in structure and a difference 
in aims. Now that difference is un- 
der attack. 

William Massy, Stanford’s vice 
president for finance and a member 
of the School of Business, is the 
chief instigator of a new Stanford 
Institute of High Education Re- 
search and now holds a professor- 
ship in the School of Education as 
well. In a recent interview, Massy 
said: “Ever since I joined the cen- 
tral administration in the early ‘70s, 
I have become really fascinated 
with higher education as an indus- 
try where institutions with many 
interconnections interact in a kind 
of marketplace.” 

Massy’s new institute has placed 
high on its list of research ques- 
tions “an examination of the pro- 
ductivity and cost effectiveness at 
universities. Are universities deliv- 
ering the product that the public 
expects?” Much of the public, 
Massy recognizes, sees university 
education as primarily “job prepar- 
ation,” and he believes that the uni- 
versity is obliged to meet that con- 
cern. For him the university is one 
more element in the market sys- 
tem: 
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It’s hard to deny that when students 
come for a particular service, some- 
one will supply it. Tastes have 
changed: people used to be interest- 
ed in the classics; now they are inter- 
ested in making money. In the end, 
we have fundamental and deep so- 
cial changes—and they are what 
they are. I do believe in the market. 
If there is a demand, we have an ob- 
ligation to meet it (from Stanford 
School of Education, a supplement to 
the Stanford Observer, January, 1989, 
p. 2). 


In Professor Massy’s view the ed- 
ucation industry should be respon- 
sive to market demand. If people 


Laurie Lee 


used to be interested in the classics 
but now are interested in making 
money, so be it. In this market 
model, students are seen as consu- 
mers with fixed preferences to 
which we, as teachers, are passive- 
ly to respond. In this conception of 
the university there is no room for 
the idea that we might have any- 
thing to say that would surprise 
students, perhaps challenge them 
to think more deeply about them- 
selves and the world. Instead edu- 
cation is merely a market for the 
skills and methods to get ahead in 
the world. 

Needless to say, the same pres- 
sures exist in the realm of health 
care. In America, market forces de- 
termine who gets health care and 
the quality of the care they get, far 
more than in other advanced in- 
dustrial societies. We spend more 
per capita on health care than other 
societies yet we leave more people 
without adequate care than in oth- 
er societies. Even the middle class 
that has health insurance is now 


the victim of ever increasing speed- 
up and impersonal relations with) 
doctors as fiscal decisions take| 
precedence over medical decisions, 

What is clear is that this economic 
ideology, which turns human be-. 
ings into relentless market maxi- 
mizers, is destructive to everything: 
we can call community: to family, 
to church, to neighborhood, to: 
school, and ultimately to both per-: 
sonal health and the natural world.! 

How might we begin to reverse) 
these destructive tendencies? 


The first thing to realize is that) 
putting economics in command is| 
not good even for the economy, 
One of the things we have learned; 
from the ’80s is that primary con-: 
cern for immediate economic pay- 
off is destructive to a productive 
economy. What has come to be; 
called the “commodification of the, 
corporation,” that is the buying up; 
and selling off of corporate entities: 
for the sake of immediate profit,! 
destroys the corporation as a com- 
munity, undermines trust betweent 
workers and managers and withins 
the managerial community itself,! 
and leaves the corporation, or what 
is left of it, less, not more produc~ 
tive. If that is true in the economy; 
we may ask all the more if putting; 
economics in command in health- 
care institutions will not weakens 
the provision of health care. 

When economics becomes the: 
end, not the means, when the econ- 
omy demands to be served rather: 
than serves, several consequences: 
follow: a concentration on tech- 
nique and technical efficiency as 
the primary goal; __ interest- 
maximization as the primary meas- 
ure; and the self-interested individ- 
ual as the primary unit. In the field: 
of health care, as in education and! 
every other part of the lifeworld, 
the intrinsic purposes no_ longer: 
have priority and therefore can but 
suffer as a consequence. I have) 
learned from some of my students: 
in the joint UCSF-UCB medical 
program about some of these con-: 
sequences. 

For example, house calls are in-: 
credibly inefficient of doctors’ time, 
or seem to be, and so have largely; 
been abandoned. Yet when house-: 


pick up early warnings of im- 
fending problems that they would 
fever have observed in the brief, 
ificient interviews in the out- 

tient clinic. The very situation of 
Peng the doctor as a guest in 


ine’s own home allowed the pa- 
ent to say what would never have 
curred to him or her to say in the 
risk formality of the clinic; and the 
joctor could observe aspects of the 
jatient’s situation that the patient 
ould never have reported. As a 
psult of such “inefficient” proce- 
jures, effective interventions could 
2 initiated that saved potentially 
yng and enormously expensive 
ospitalization. 

\Again, one San Francisco hospital 
xperimented with a special ward 
there everything possible was 
jone to put the patients at ease. A 
me nutritionist was hired to 
| 


pok special foods desired by indi- 
idual patients. There was an ef- 
prt to have the same nurses attend 
je same patients as far as possible 
ather than routinely rotate. Doc- 
rs’ rounds involved more relaxed 
jpnversation than normal. The rel- 
tives and friends of patients were 
couraged to come whenever con- 
enient for them. Again we would 
ink, how impossibly expensive. 

‘et in fact the ward was not more 
xpensive than regular wards be- 
ause, though patient care was 
nore expensive, patient recovery 
yas so much swifter than with pa- 
ents with the same medical prob- 
2>ms in regular wards, that the 
verall cost per patient was no 
igher. And we can imagine that 
ne non-economic rewards were 
igher still. 

I would argue that under the pres- 
ure toward technical efficiency 
nd cost-benefit calculation the 
ery meaning of the words 
health” and “care” become ob- 
cured. Health is thought of as par- 
cular physical or psychological 
inctions, not as a general quality 
f the person, and certainly not as a 
uality of the community in which 
ie person lives. Care, if it is not 
jected as an outmoded and senti- 


mental idea altogether, is viewed in 
Narrow instrumental terms or as a 
means to enhance the self-esteem 
of the care-giver, not as a quality of 
a relationship that includes not 
only the two people immediately 
involved but of the institution that 
supports and enables the caring ac- 
tivity to occur at all. 

Health, like happiness, is some- 
thing we expect of individuals in 
our society. Happiness, and in- 
creasingly health, are deemed mat- 
ters of individual responsibility, 


The single variable 
that correlates 
most highly 
with engaging in 
voluntary helping 
activity is knowledge 
of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 


and unhappiness and ill health are 
all too readily seen as a person’s 
own fault. Unhappiness, psycho- 
logical problems, and even physi- 
cal complaints are blamed on that 
ubiquitous source of ills in our so- 
ciety, low self-esteem. 

Care in this context is something 
like a quick fix. It is something 
that returns the suffering person to 
the norm of efficient autonomy as 
soon as possible. In the language 
of some psychotherapists, one can- 
not really “help” another person; it 
is a delusion to imagine that one 
could do so. Others can only help 
themselves, and it is the role of the 
therapist to provide resources for 
self-help and then get out of the 
way as soon as possible. For the 
therapist actually to become emo- 
tionally concerned about the pa- 
tient would only “add to the prob- 
lem,” to become, to use another 
ubiquitous term, a “codependent.” 
In the case of physical medicine it 
is a little harder to deny that the 
doctor or nurse actually “helps” 
the patient, but the same basic atti- 


tude prevails. The main task is to 
“empower” the patient to regain 
autonomy, not to have any relation 
to them. 

Of course, a great deal of this 
makes sense in our kind of society. 
The question is whether our kind 
of society does not generate prob- 
lems, including health problems, 
that this way of thinking cannot 
understand and so cannot respond 
to. The basic mind-set views indi- 
viduals as automatons, almost as 
robots, that may need to be re- 
paired to resume normal function- 
ing, but are otherwise expected to 
behave as programmed. 

One ameliorating tendency in our 
utilitarian world is the recognition 
that individuals do, after all, have 
feelings and that those feelings 
should be expressed. One of the 
major motivations stressed by vol- 
unteer agencies that encourage 
people to give time and money to 
helping others is that such activity 
will “make you feel good.” Robert 
Wuthnow in his forthcoming book 
Acts of Compassion describes an ad- 
vertisement for a well-known inter- 
national relief agency recently car- 
ried in a Christian magazine with a 
large national circulation. 

At the top was the familiar face of 
a needy child, dark skinned with 
large sad eyes. Beside her picture 
in bold, black underlined letters 
half an inch high was the word 
SPONSORSHIP. And below this, 
filling up nearly a quarter of the 
page in equally huge letters were 
the words: It’ll Make You Feel 
Good. But in case the reader might 
have missed this message or not 
understood it, the ad contained 
more. Three times in quarter-inch 
bold section headings the message 
was repeated. You'll Feel Good... 
knowing that you can help stop her 
hunger. You'll Feed Good. . . 
knowing that Jesus’ love for chil- 
dren has been demonstrated 
through your compassion. You'll 
Feel Good. . . knowing that you’re 
touching this hurting world. 
“Please become a sponsor today,” 
it concluded: “You'll feel good 
about it” (p. 122). 

Many volunteers recount that oc- 
(Continued on p. 29) 
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I read a lot. Commentaries, theolo- 
gy, ethics. Sociology, urban studies, 
ethnic studies. Biographies, science 
fiction, fantasy. I know I should 
read poetry, but... 

It’s not that I haven't tried. High 
school and college instructors of- 
fered the required doses. I even 
have several volumes of poetry in 
my library. And I’ve read some- 
thing from each one. But my brain 
is linear (poems aren’t), my sched- 
ule is full (with important things), 
my reading agenda is already 
booked (with prose). 

Some of my friends major in other 
media: movies, music, television. 
Like me, they spend many hours 
with their selected sources of ideas, 
distraction, images, and vicarious 
experiences. Schedules are full, op- 
tions are plentiful. The response, 
when I ask about poetry, is consis- 
tently, “(sigh) . . . well, I do have a 
few books of poetry, but it’s been 
awhile since I read any.” 

Yet the lure is persistent for me 
and perhaps I sense some wistful 
longing with some friends. Maybe 
I want to be cultured, and insure 
that others know I am sophisticat- 
ed enough to read poetry. Only a 
bit less vain is a vocational motiva- 
tion. As a teacher and preacher, 
word-craft is important. Poets can 
teach me about words. 

Even more important, though, is 
my desire to understand Scripture. 
Since over 60 percent of the Bible is 
poetry, I know I’m missing some- 
thing that God thinks is important. 

Eugene Peterson tells me that the 
poet is a friend of those interested 
in spirituality. During a summer 
week, as he taught an evening 
course on the Psalms, I had an 
agenda. After grinding coffee 
beans, toasting bagels, filling our 
mugs, and settling into chairs on 
the deck, I confessed my (rather 
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vague) interest. As the week pro- 
gressed, we took hikes, talked 
about poetry, drank lemonade, 
read poetry, discussed pastoring, 
and talked more about poetry. 


Perceptions and Transitions 
“We do not have more informa- 
tion after we read a poem,” Peter- 
son writes, “we have more experi- 
ence | “(kl soo). 1 value. tacts. 
knowledge, information. I enjoy 
the process of reading history or 
theology or social sciences while I 
reflect on what is helpful for me, 
my family, my church, my city. But 
poetry is different. W. H. Auden 
helps Peterson make his point. “(A 
poem) must be a well-made verbal 
object that does honor to the lan- 
guage in which it is written.” More 
on that later. “Secondly, it must say 
something significant about a reali- 
ty common to us all, but perceived 
from a unique perspective” (RT 7). 
I take walks in a redwood forest 
to gain new perspectives — or just 
to restore sanity. My spirit gets 
dulled in the midst of urban labors. 
Ten minutes from our Oakland 
home is an entrance to a regional 
park. Thousands of acres of hills, 
trees, streams, paths, animals—and 
(relative) silence. Eugene, also a ha- 
bitual walker, joined me. Our walk 


provided an experience parallel to: 
reading poetry. He focused on the; 
transition we had made from as-. 
phalt to forest. “Notice that your, 
mind didn’t quit—it shifted. We; 
didn’t look at the redwoods and} 
ask about board feet and what that. 
means to society. We were just, 
there, experiencing it. You pointed: 
out the circular patterns of the red- 
woods, something I’d never no- 
ticed. Once you provided that per-: 
ception, though, I saw it all over. 
We didn’t ask ‘what does that 
mean?’, rather we entered into its: 
reality a little more. 

“You make that transition from: 
city to forest a lot, so you make it! 
without even deciding, without in- 
tentionality. But we are not trained,| 
we don’t have practice, in the tran-. 
sition from prose to poetry. You. 
really have to intervene with your-’ 
self. You have to say, ‘Don’t look) 
for the meaning.’ Enter the poems 
like we entered the forest. Just bes 
theres 

So my expectations need to shift. I 
always look for meaning. I want 
new information, new analysis,! 
new procedures. But Peterson tells; 
me that a poet offers a new way Of 
living, a new experience, a different 
set of receptors. 

“Poets tell us what our eyes; 
blurred with too much gawking, 
and our ears, dulled with too muchi 
chatter, miss around and within us.: 
Poets use words to drag us into the 
depth of reality itself. They do it 
not by reporting on how life is, but 
by pushing-pulling us into the mid- 
dle of it. Poetry grabs for the jugu- 
lar. Far from being cosmetic lan- 
guage, it is intestinal. It is root 
language. Poetry doesn’t so muchi 
tell us something we never knew as: 
bring into recognition what is la- 
tent, forgotten, overlooked, or sup- 
pressed (AG 11-12). 


So I can’t read poetry on the run, 
queezing it between the newspa- 
ver and professional journals. | 
heed to create a space. I need to get 
id of my operative expectations. I 
heed to be conscious of transition- 
ing. This sounds a lot like my fee- 
ple efforts at daily prayer. In fact, 
Peterson links poetry and prayer— 
put I think he got that idea from 
bod. 

Poetry and Spirituality 

| “Is it not significant that the bibli- 
fal prophets and psalmists were all 
poets?” (CP 162). Peterson’s An- 
bwering God provides his most ex- 
xensive development of this rela- 
enship between prayer and 
poetry. The Psalms, he writes, 
don’t provide new revelation. Rath- 
pr they provide a response lan- 
guage, a collection of prayers for 
jpersonal and corporate use that 
take us by the hand -and lead us 
into this holy, relational language. 

| We need allies in this call to 
iprayer. “The poet forces you to do 
something that is very important 
for prayer—slow down. You can’t 
jspeed-read a poem. You need to 
shift out of your normal asphalt- 
\driving-to-work-being-productive 


| 


| 


‘to read the poem three times before 
lyou start getting the hang of it. It 
‘means you aren’t in control of it. 
There is somebody who perceives 
isome truth that you don’t. It’s 
humbling and maybe even humili- 
ating.” That may be an appropriate 
way to approach prayer. 

“We are unskilled in shifting from 
‘prose to poetry in our prayers. We 
want to tell God what is going on 
and what we want to happen. We 
are production-oriented and goal- 
oriented. In America we have this 
inordinate emphasis on answered 
prayer. Strange, really. This is not a 
biblical emphasis. Biblical prayers 
may include, ‘Answer me when I 
call, O God of my right.’ But after 
you get that out of your system you 
forget about it. There is little in the 
Bible about answered prayer. There 
is no preoccupation with keeping 
track, with working on a produc- 


The Christian 
who wants 


fo restore | 
the dominance ~ 
of the spirit and 


restore creativity to our 
lives needs all the help available. 


tion schedule. The final product of 
prayer is not a product, it is belief. 
The poet trains us in that shift of 
perception so we are no longer as 
interested in production. There is a 
wholly different way of dealing 
with language and with your life.” 

So Peterson encourages us to pray 
the Psalms: enter into them, mum- 
ble them, imagine them, sense 
them, let our perceptions of God 
and good, of creation and cove- 
nant, of fraud and faith be trans- 
formed as we pray. 

This difference in language 
styles—prose and poetry—is begin- 
ning to shape not only my prayers 
but also my Bible study. I won't 
abandon historical research, social 
analysis, and theological inquiry. 
However, I will attend to the tran- 
sition required by the literature. I 
hope to enter the liturgical awe of 
Genesis 1, the communal celebra- 
tion of Leviticus 25, the visceral 
proclamations of the prophets, and 
the new kingdom rhythms of the 
beatitudes. In Reversed Thunder Pe- 
terson introduces us to St. John, 
theologian, pastor and poet. 

“Poetry is not the language of ob- 
jective explanation but the lan- 
guage of imagination. It makes an 
image of reality in such a way as to 
invite our participation in it.” 

Prior to John’s final book we have 
a complete revelation. We know of 
salvation and the call to disciple- 
ship. 

“There is no danger that we are 


inadequately informed. But there is 
danger that through familiarity and 
fatigue we will not pay attention to 
the splendors that surround us.” 
John wants to intensify our rela- 
tionship with God. 

“He is not trying to get us to 
think more accurately or to train 
us into better behavior, but to get 
us to believe more recklessly.” (RT 
5-6). 

I often act as though a little more 
theclogical clarity, a few more facts 
about the world, and a more point- 
ed word of motivation will provide 
what my students and congrega- 
tion need. Maybe, rather, I can 
have my imagination rekindled. 
Then, perhaps, my word-crafting 
will assist us all in being drawn to- 
gether and to God. 


Guardians of the Language 

I understand how words are used 
to destroy. I’ve seen individuals 
and communities devastated by 
lies and manipulation. Words have 
many roles in a society. As a pro- 
fessor and pastor, I am dependent 
on words. Everyone, whether ad- 
ministrator or parent or technician 
or neighbor, is dependent on and 
affected by our language’s use and 
misuse. If we were to read poems 
as regularly as we read advertise- 
ments and memos and newspa- 
pers, perhaps our language would 
be more redeemed, more useful. 

“Poets are caretakers of language, 
(Continued on p. 30) 
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The Doctor 
and Regarding Henry 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


It seems that the avaricious ’80s are 
over. The ruthless professionals 
who succeeded in movies such as 
Wall Street are getting their come- 
uppance. A period of financial in- 
security may be a good time to re- 
flect on how little control we have 
over other areas of our lives— our 
health, for instance. 

In Regarding Henry, a ruthless New 
York lawyer is shot in the head in a 
robbery attempt. He recovers, but 
without any memory of who he 
was or what he did; ina sense he is 
reborn. As he relearns basic skills 
like walking, talking, and tying his 
shoe laces, he also learns who he 
was in his former life, and he is re- 
pelled by what he discovers. Re- 
markably, he is reborn with a con- 
science. 

As Henry, Harrison Ford does a 
good job, both as the self-centered, 
materialistic lawyer and as his in- 
nocent, reborn self, and there are 
some sweet scenes between Henry 
and his young daughter. But there 
are also some deep flaws in the log- 
ic of the movie that render it unsat- 
isfying. 

For example, Henry’s daughter 
has just taught him how to read, at 
a basic Dick and Jane level, and, 
zoom, he’s back at his law office 
with a stack of briefs on his desk. 
Just prior to this, at the annual of- 
fice party, he announced to his for- 
mer colleagues that he remembers 
none of them. How can they ex- 
pect him to remember all his years 
of law training? 

The Doctor has a similar theme—a 
professional man facing catastroph- 
ic illness—but the plot is logical 
and the details make sense. Doc- 
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tor Jack MacKee (William Hurt) has 
learned to keep people at an emo- 
tional distance—his way of coping 
with the life and death stress he en- 
counters daily as a heart surgeon. 
He feels that he needs to maintain a 
professional detachment from his 
patients to be a good doctor; conse- 
quently what he has become is a 
good technician. 

When he develops a sore throat 
and begins coughing up blood, his 
life is turned upside down. He en- 
ters his own hospital, not in the 
god-like guise of a physician, but 
as one of the cogs in the machine— 
one of the ill. He has to endure all 
the humilities of being a patient in 
a large health-care facility, sudden- 
ly finding that he has no name, no 
right to privacy, and that his time 
has no value. Apart from the in- 
dignity of the illness itself, his iden- 
tity has been stripped away at the 
time when he is most vulnerable. 

As it happens, the doctor who 
treats him seems to share his atti- 
tude toward patients. Despite 
MacKee’s frustrated remonstra- 
tions that he too is a physician, she 


refuses to treat him as anything but! 
another 10-minute appointment in} 
a busy day. 

When this doctor eventually tells : 
him that his tumor is malignant, , 
MacKee’s face has a look of com-- 
plete shock. The horror of being: 
faced with his own mortality is: 
compounded with surprise at the: 
matter-of-fact, almost flippant, way ' 
she informs him that he may be fa- - 
tally ill. 

His past attitudes come back to | 
haunt him in other ways as well. . 
When he begins to feel that these : 
are people he is operating on, the: 
emotion is paralyzing. As he finds | 
it increasingly difficult to perform | 
on the job, his home-life also deteri- - 
orates. He has held his wife at arms : 
length for so long, passing her and 
his son like ships in the night, that : 
now, when he really needs her, he » 
finds it impossible to turn to her,. 
and she grows angry at his rejec- 
tion. 

This domestic drama didn’t seem 
as engaging as it should have, at 
least in part because his wife was 
(Continued on p. 24) 
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am Phillips, 
he Reverend Gary Davis, 
Yorothy Love Coates and 


viewed by Dan Ouellette 


ve cornered fear with keys from 
whispered core,” sings Sam Phil- 
ps in “Now I Can’t Find the 
)oor” from her excellent new Cruel 
yventions album on _ Virgin 
kecords. Two songs later in 
JRaised on Promises,” she adds, 
iLand of the known, free of the 
prave. They sell us ourselves. The 
Jenter has moved and water bleeds 
rom broken faces.” 

| Those lyrics metaphorically 
jepresent Phillips’s compelling 
themes: Even though our ruptured 
jociety—where avarice and con- 
jormity are prevailing values—has 
pecome bereft of the truly coura- 
oan the source of peace, love, 
ind justice patiently and quietly 
whispers words of encouragement 
ind wisdom. Phillips has heard 
ihem—in her dreams, through her 
personal experiences, within her 
»bservations, in her heart—and has 
ung them into her exquisitely 
rafted pop tunes. 

In a conversation I had with her 
In Berkeley recently, she explained 
hat the songs for the album came 
but of an introspective, reflective 
period in her life. “I moved to Tex- 
as for two years,” she said. “I start- 
2d listening to myself. When I did 
hat, instead of getting more per- 
sonal, I wrote about things outside 
nyself.” That resulted in songs like 
‘Go Down,” which she said is 
‘about the need to go down under- 
1eath the whole system of big pow- 
sr and big money.” In the tune, she 
aments that the “arches of com- 
nerce have made the sky corrupt” 
nd sings, “Break the code of 
jeath for profit/Break the guns/ 
3reak the silence of money/Break 


nore old-time gospel greats 


the greedy unison.” Powerful stuff 
embedded in a tune full of catchy 
hooks. 

According to Phillips, the album 
can be summed up in one word: ex- 
ploitation. She writes lyrics about 
the exploitation of sex for commer- 
cial marketing, the exploitation of 
power for the fashioning of “the 
wheel of endless greed,” and the 
exploitation of people yearning for 
salvation with a masquerading 
“cruel perfection.” 

Yet not all of the album is a social 
critique. Reading between the lines 
of the poetry reveals something 
deeper. The best example is in 
“Hole in Time,” dedicated to the 
late novelist Walker Percy. “It’s a 
strange song,” Phillips explained. 
“The images are based on Percy’s 
writings. One verse is about a man 
returning to his burning house. All 
of his material possessions, all he 
thinks he has in the world, are in 
flames. But through the smoke he’s 
forced to see another dimension to 
life that’s more important. That to 
me is a moment of faith, of actually 
being close to God.” 


Guests include an all-star cast of 
Elvis Costello, guitarist Marc Ribot, 
and keyboardist Van Dyke Parks. 
As has been the case for her two 
previous releases (The Indescribable 
Wow also on Virgin Records and 
The Turning on A&M/Word), Phil- 
lips’s mentor, editor, bandmate, 
and husband, T Bone Burnett, is the 
producer. He contributes wonder- 
ful guitar textures and sonic doo- 
dlings throughout. 

Speaking of Burnett, an informed 
source at Columbia/Sony Records 
reports that he has finally been 
united with Canadian Bruce Cock- 
burn in the studio. Burnett is Cock- 
burn’s producer for his next album 
slated for September release. Bur- 
nett’s own collection of new tunes, 
also on Columbia, should be out by 
the beginning of 1992. 

In addition to newly recorded ma- 
terial available, there’s an abun- 
dance of important classic blues 
and gospel music that is being re- 
mastered for improved sound qual- 
ity and rereleased on the CD for- 
mat (which allows for more music 
minutes per collection than an LP 
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or cassette). The best album that’s 
come my way recently has been 
the incredible Pure Religion Bad 
Company (Smithsonian/Folkways 
Records) by the late brilliant blind 
blues guitarist Reverend Gary Da- 
vis. Originally recorded at an im- 
promptu solo guitar studio session 
in 1957, this 17-song masterpiece is 
packed with bluesy prayers, melan- 
choly ballads, and uptempo rag- 
time blues. 

Rev. Davis, known for his fiercely 
religious testifying in concert, not 
only preaches and storytells in his 
gravelly downhome vocals, but 
also dances his fingers across the 
fretboard in sprightly instrumen- 
tals. He slashes and stabs at the 
bass strings, slaps the wooden gui- 
tar body, and flashes a slide across 
the frets to give his songs a rough- 
hewn but sparkling beauty. 

A big bonus is the previously un- 
released epic retelling of the Pas- 
sion in the 8-minute “Crucifixion” 
(available on CD; distributed by 
Rounder Records, telephone 617- 
354-0700.) 

It’s a shame you have to hearken 
back to the ’50s to hear highly 
charged and soul-stirring gospel 
music. The impressive new rere- 
lease series of gospel on CD by 
Specialty Records testifies to the 
gross misnomer in labeling Con- 
temporary Christian music “gos- 
bel 

The contemporary stuff pales in 
comparison. For a pure dose of 
classic gospel, your best bet is the 
sampler album of the series. Great- 
est Gospel Gems (Specialty Records) 
is an entertaining and joyful two- 
albums-on-one-CD collection of the 
best gospel acts of the ’50s, includ- 
ing the stunning vocalist Dorothy 
Love Coates (she begins her sing- 
ing of a number already in the spir- 
ited zone and ecstatically takes 
flight halfway through). The 24 
tunes on the CD are influenced by 
the blues and earlier call-and- 
response gospel styles, and they 
display a close musical kinship to 
soul, rock, and do-wop. High- 
lights include a couple of Christo- 
centric tunes sung by sweet-voiced 
Sam Cooke, emotive numbers by 
gospel groups Original Five Blind 
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Boys of Alabama and Swan Silver- 
tones, and Sister Wyona Carr’s fun 
(read: corny) r&b-energized “The 
Ball Game,” which uses baseball as 
the metaphorical device to do some 
Bible thumping. Just imagine Jesus 
at home plate, Satan on the mound 
throwing wicked curve balls to the 
batters, and runners on the base 
paths trying to touch the bases of 
salvation. 


(For more information on Specialty 
Records rereleases on CD, contact the la- 
bel’s distributor: Fantasy Records, Tenth 
and Parker Streets, Berkeley, CA 94710.) 
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so broadly drawn. Would a differ- 
ent actress have made us care 
more? Or was it the fault of the 
script? Mrs. MacKee is always 
leaving for or returning from her 
job, but we’re never told what she 
does. There is also very little sense 
of what their child is like. 

By comparison, MacKee’s rela- 
tionships with his co-workers 
(Mandy Patinkin and Adam Arkin) 
and the relationship he develops 
with another cancer patient (Eliza- 
beth Perkins) are lively and affect- 
ing. As MacKee’s old self-image is 
shaken by his sense of neediness 
he develops a new compassion 
for his patients and his family. He 
begins to value different qualities 
in people, and his friendships al- 
ter: 

In Regarding Henry and The Doctor 
professional men have their lives 
and values changed by catastroph- 
ic illness, and by their resulting de- 
pendency on other people. At one 
level Henry can be seen as a para- 
ble about the need for rebirth— 
becoming like a little child—and 
on that level it is moving. But the 
fact that Henry’s transformation 
comes about as the result of brain 
damage limits the story’s moral 
power. 

The Doctor is a more compelling 
movie because Jack MacKee makes 
choices that change his life—he de- 
cides to treat people differently. Ul- 
timately, The Doctor challenges us: 
What will we do with the knowl- 
edge of our own mortality? How 
will we choose to live our lives? lf 


Books 


From Conquest to 
Struggle: Jesus of 
Nazareth in 


Latin America. 

By David Batstone. Foreword by | 
Robert McAfee Brown. Albany; 
State University of New York, 1991, 
xiv+224pp. 


reviewed by Joel B. Green 


Readers of From Conquest to Strug- 
gle will find themselves treated toa : 
helpful, guided tour through Latin 
American liberation theology. But, 
strictly speaking, this is not another + 
survey of how the theological en- - 
terprise has fared at the hands of | 
Boff, Galilea, Gutiérrez, Mi guez Bo- - 
nino, Segundo, Sobrino, and others, . 
Batstone, now professor of theolo- - 
gy and culture at New College: 
Berkeley, has his own, more global | 
agenda. He is concerned to show . 
at least in outline form how any, 
contemporary theology must grap- - 
ple with the life and message of Je- - 
sus within Jesus’ own _ socio-- 
historical context. If Batstone works : 
out this agenda in critical but’ 
friendly dialogue with liberation : 
theology in the Latin American) 
church, it is because he finds there : 
a vitality of hermeneutical reflec- - 
tion really concerned with the con- - 
crete, lived realities of everyday » 
people and with “ .. . the specific: 
historical options which Jesus made : 
within his particular context” (59). 
Even so, when Batstone asks, and | 
he does so repeatedly, “Who is Je- - 
sus Christ in Latin America to-- 
day?”, we hear in the background ! 
the same challenge and question | 
directed at our own time and place. . 
For Batstone there is no final or: 
universal Christology. Rather, Lat- - 
in American, and other, communi- - 
ties are to“... . write Christologies : 
on the basis of those memories : 
which they receive by mediation of | 
the New Testament witness in dia- - 
logue with those Christic images : 
which they discover in their own | 
praxis” (146). One of the special | 
features of Batstone’s book is the | 


ay he allows everyday people as 
ell as ecclesiastical leaders and 
leologians to relate their own sto- 
ps of discovering these “Christic 
, oad narratives he himself has 
Ilected as a sojourner in Latin 
imerica. 

Batstone’s case is a good one, but 
would have been strengthened 
ad he shown how, already in the 
ew Testament, we have (in Bish- 
b Neill’s words) “Jesus through 
lany eyes.” Instead, he seems 
\ore enamored with that strain of 
sought today that has it that the 
lew Testament presents “irrecon- 
lable portraits of Jesus” (140-143). 
s Batstone is aware, “the histori- 
1 coordinates which frame Jesus’ 
use and led him to his death on a 
Oss serve as the criteria for deter- 
lining the truthfulness of every 
hristology” (147); in fact, such 
unons were operative already in 
he apostolic era. 

After having given his readers a 
rief but interesting window into 
ne coming of the Spanish Christ to 
atin America (ch. 1), Batstone’s 
iethod is to interact with the 
orks of a few key Latin American 
beration theologians as they deal 
ith central issues—namely, the 
\ission of Jesus of Nazareth (ch. 2), 
.e death and ressurection of Jesus 
h. 3), and “Christ in Latin Ameri- 
1 Today” (ch. 4). His presenta- 
ons of these various viewpoints 
‘e remarkable for their clarity and 
pacity to capture the essence of 
ymetimes complex, other times 
ill-developing thought. These 
immaries alone are worth reading 
r the person intent on uncovering 
hat drives liberation theology in 


Latin America. Equally significant, 
however, are the ways Batstone 
finds to engage these theologians in 
comparative analysis. 

A final chapter inquires into the 


role of indigenous, grassroots 
Christian communities in reading 
Scripture; it also discusses the role 
of the theologian as an “outside 
agent” who intervenes in an op- 
pressive system to work with every- 
day people “ .. . to articulate the 
consciousness and practice of the 
faith community both in light of 
the gospel and in regard to the spe- 
cific historical commitments to 
which it is engaged” (186, 189). 

Latin American liberation theolo- 
gy is not historical enough with re- 
spect to its appreciation of Jesus of 
Nazareth: This is Batstone’s pri- 
mary critique, and it is this concern 
that directs a major component of 
his constructive agenda. In his 
opinion, these students of Jesus 
(like many of their counterparts in 
the North Atlantic) too easily reject 
the image of the apocalyptic Jesus 
of first-century Judaism. 

Drawing on the work of New Tes- 
tament scholar William Herzog, 
Batstone insists that the force of Je- 
sus’ liberating gospel is strength- 
ened when it is set more firmly in 
Jesus’ socio-historical context. This 
Jesus, he points out, “ .. . adopted 
[the language and imagery of apoc- 
alyptic] as an incisive judgment on 
the existing historical structures 
and as an alternative foundation 
upon which to construct a new re- 
ality” (69). Recovery of this ele- 
ment, then, will assist our greater 
understanding of the social and po- 
litical elements of the good news 


Jesus proclaimed and lived. 

Some may question Batstone’s 
analysis of the Latin American situ- 
ation and theology as the work of 
an outsider, a privileged North 
American. Such a criticism would 
be misdirected, though, not only 
because of Batstone’s own sensitivi- 
ty to his position and his extensive 
life experience in Latin America, 
but also because, as cultural an- 
thropologist Clifford Geertz has 
argued, “confinement to  experi- 
ence-near concepts leaves an eth- 
nographer awash in immediacies, 
... entangled in vernacular” (Local 
Knowledge [New York: Basic, 1983] 
57). 

Batstone is neither imprisoned in 
the world about which he writes, 
nor is he deaf to the voices of its 
populace. Indeed, he seems much 
less sensitive to the concerns of his 
own tradition and contemporary 
culture. He has little patience with 
past concerns with “right doctrine” 
or current attempts to psychologize 
the gospel, and we can only sug- 
gest that study of these theological 
concerns in their socio-historical 
contexts might shed light on how 
they, too, represent(ed) important 
Christological achievements. 

That such questions can even be 
raised in light of Batstone’s book is 
evidence of its profound achieve- 
ment. His is a worthwhile survey 
of Latin American liberation theol- 
ogy; much more, it is an invitation 
again to discuss the question, Who 
is Jesus Christ for us? 


—Joel B. Green, Ph.D., is academic dean 


and associate professor of New Testament, 
New College Berkeley. 
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Crisis of Care continued 


keep are churches.” So says Eu- 
gene Peterson (Working the Angles, 
1987). Just as physicians are recog- 
nized and paid for the procedures 
they perform, so religious leaders 
are recognized and valued for the 
size of their congregations, the 
splendor of their physical plants, 
and the fullness of their coffers. 
Their career trajectories are plotted 
by quantifiable achievements, as in 
the marketplace. Less and less val- 
ue is placed on spiritual disciplines 
and on the caring practices of min- 
istry. 

Unlike many workers in the mar- 
ketplace, the clergy’s work is by 
definition relational, not only with 
respect to humanity, but also with 
respect to divinity. Caring about 
God and people is at the heart of 
ministry, yet, as in all helping pro- 
fessions, caring is not easily quan- 
tified and is not even always visi- 
ble. How do pastors and rabbis 
revitalize their caring practices 
within a culture that marginalizes 
those practices while rewarding 
other practices that may be anti- 
thetical to “ministry”? When in 
distress, people today are more 
likely to turn to a member of the 
clergy for help than to another sort 
of professional person. Are the 
clergy being prepared and encour- 
aged to meet this privilege? 


Psychotherapy 

The practice of psychotherapy is 
carried on within a variety of pro- 
fessions by many people with 
many different orientations. Medi- 
cally trained psychiatrists practice 
psychotherapy as do_ psycholo- 
gists; clinically trained social work- 
ers; pastoral counselors; marriage, 
family, and child counselors; and 
others. As with medicine and 
nursing, psychotherapeutic theo- 
ries and practices run the gamut of 
orientations from personal, inter- 
subjective, caring-focused, to me- 
chanistic, behavioral, hierarchical. 

Most psychotherapeutic practi- 
tioners are aware that so-called 
“self disorders” are the mental dis- 
order of our time, reflecting the 
current crisis of identity. An im- 
portant school of thought within 
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psychoanalysis even calls itself 
“Self Psychology” (for a recent 
overview of that field see Self Psy- 
chology: Comparisons and Contrasts 
by Doug and Susan Detrick). More 
popularly, self disorders are ad- 
dressed in the burgeoning fields of 
addiction treatment, codependency 
treatment, and the methods of re- 
covering from both afflictions. We 
need to examine what understand- 
ings of the self inform those en- 
deavors. Just what is considered 
healthy (or “ordered”)? 

Within psychotherapy there has 
always been a tension between 
practice and theory, historical truth 
and narrative truth, the caring rela- 
tionship and the empirical method, 
and the balm of personal concern 
and the contaminant of suggestion 
(a form of control). It is important 
to ask how a psychotherapist’s un- 
derstanding of personhood informs 
his or her caring stance toward the 
patient/client. Is the patient con- 
sidered sick and in need of healing, 
disordered and in need of fixing— 
or what? Writing of today’s ram- 
pant dehumanization of ourselves 
and others, child psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst Margaret Morgan 
Lawrence notes: 


This is a time of opportunity for 
those of us from various disciplines 
who daily appraise ‘the other’ from 
backgrounds and histories, perhaps 
differing from our own, to ask the 
question, “Is this the one?” Is this 
the one who will contribute to his 
own and society’s reconstruction? 


That is a remarkable way of look- 
ing at a psychiatric patient (see 
Lawrence’s article in “The Apprai- 
sal of Ego Strength in Evaluation, 
Treatment, and Consultation,” The 
Journal of the Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry 15 [1], Winter 1976). 


Teaching 

Our society has transferred more 
and more responsibility to teachers 
without commensurate remunera- 
tion or authority. Because a child 
may spend more time with a teach- 
er than with any other adult, the 
teacher’s understanding of human 
nature, personal convictions, iden- 
tity, and caring practices are a key 


shaper of culture. Does a teacher 
see a child as a mind to be filled. 
with information? Asa problem to. 
be managed? As a soul to be nur-. 
tured? As a citizen to be formed?: 
Because the commercial, technolog- 
ical paradigm has also infiltrated | 
schools, to what extent is a teacher: 
able to engage a different para- 
digm? 

Generally, classrooms are too full, 
teachers are underpaid, students) 
are undersupported and some-. 
times subject to poverty and vio-. 
lence at home and at school (see: 
Karl Zinstermeister’s “Growing Up: 
Scared,” The Atlantic, June 1990). 
The innovative, developmentally, 
sensitive curricula of the 1970s are: 
being replaced by a focus on rote-- 
learning, classroom discipline, and! 
test-measured achievements. 

Teachers committed to the “sanc- - 
tity of persons,” and to practices of! 
caring, struggle within an often im-- 
poverished institution that is, in: 
some cases, attempting to raise: 
money for education by allowing: 
corporate interests to bring product’ 
advertisements into the classroom, 
where students will ingest ads for! 
toys along with the 3 R’s. 

Today many people look at the: 
modern school, the profession of: 
teaching, and the university, and! 
shake their heads. They see a con-- 
cern for productivity, marketing, ; 
professionalization, and manage-- 
ment, at the expense of older val-: 
ues of educating citizens, caring for? 
children, and teaching as a voca-- 
tion. Students come to view their! 
education as a means to economic: 
ends. Parents are motivated by ai 
desire to get their children into the: 
“right” (usually expensive) schools, 
so the children can get good (high-- 
paying) jobs, in order to get the: 
next generation into the “right” 
schools. The spirit of care gets lost) 
in the rush toward desired ends. 


The Ground of Our Self and the: 
Source of Our Caring 

Our personal identities and those: 
of our institutions and our society’ 
as a whole are affected by our prac-: 
tices, and when we strip our prac- 
tices of a caring spirit we also’ 
deprive ourselves. Within philoso- : 


ry, sociology, theology, and psy- 
sology, most notably, scholars are 
frestling with the question of 
odern identity: what it means to 
>a person, an agent, a self. 

We are told that we are alienated 
jom ourselves, that many of us 
lave “empty” or “false” selves, 
iat this is an age of personality 
isorders. The loss of “a felt sense” 
* selfhood has spawned a “me” 
cade, concern with so-called 
midlife crisis,” identity-by- 
diction, individual and national 
rotectionism, New Age mysti- 
sm, and the lure of self-delimiting 
Its. 

The crisis of personal identity is 
Slated to the damning statistics in 
ve “Harper’s Index.” An empty 
plf has nothing to give, just as an 
impoverished state government 
jas no funds for a bankrupt school 
istrict. A spiritually bankrupt na- 
on causes philosophers to despair 
-and, perhaps, to wonder about 
20d. 

The Judeo-Christian tradition af- 
rms that people are created in 
rat image and likeness. That af- 


rmation is key to a Biblical under- 
anding of personal identity, al- 
ough it is not elaborated 
stematically in the Bible. 
The Greek philosophers tried to 
efine precisely what constitutes 
uman nature. The divine element 
people was equated with “rea- 
on: 
| But is reason all that is indicated 
x the metaphor “image of God”? 


oes reason adequately describe 
he human capacity for freedom, 
faring, intrapsychic discourse, sac- 
ifice, and faith? Is a metaphysics 
ac of divine mystery capable 
yf producing an understanding of 
1uman beings? Can it produce 
yractices that do not deconstruct to 
| social vision of empty selves en- 
raged in rational discourse and 
ound by self-protective strategies 
yf control and allocation of justice? 
Are those of us with faith stances 
ntegrating them with our private 
ind public lives, or do we unthink- 
ngly adopt the often atheistically 
lerived standards and practices of 
he professions we enter? 

A barren personal identity in- 


spires people to pursue self- 
altering therapies, physical and 
spiritual disciplines, elective sur- 
geries, self-help groups, and chemi- 
cal substances. People are thirsty 
for a satisfying interior life ground- 
ed in an order that transcends the 
subjective. Because professional 
caregivers often are turned to for 
solutions to inner emptiness, they 
can be abraded by the cravings of 
those they try to help. 

Here lies the opportunity in the 
crisis: In our own caring practices 


An empty self 
has nothing to 
give, just as 

an impoverished 
state government 
has no funds for 
a bankrupt 
school district. 


we can act out our faith in “the 
means of grace and the hope of glo- 
ry’ (“A General Thanksgiving,” 
The Book of Common Prayer of the 
Episcopal Church, 1953). In addi- 
tion to being channels of grace in 
our caring practices, we can tell 
stories of the good caring we see— 
and help others to tell their stories. 

Standing on our faith we cry out 
against the pressure to circum- 
scribe our vision, bleach out our 
identities, neutralize our practices. 
Both the Jewish Bible and the 
Christian Bible exhort us to live 
lives of integrity and unity. Within 
Judaism this command is best ex- 
pressed in the Shema: “Hear, O Is- 
rael: The Lord our God is one Lord; 
and you shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your 
might” (Deuteronomy 6:4-5). That 
condition of the heart must deter- 
mine the habits of the heart (our 
practices) which affect our neigh- 
bors, friends, family, and the devel- 
oping composition of our own 
soul. This command unifies the 


Jewish and Christian traditions; Je- 
sus reiterated it as the first of all 
commandments (Mark 12:28-30). 
From that place of unity, interpre- 
tations proliferate, mingle with oth- 
er values embedded in faith tradi- 
tions, and become embodied in 
various caring practices. 

Those of us with a faith tradition 
are blessed. We are not safe from 
risk and conflict; we understand 
that suffering is part of life. But we 
have the assurance of knowing that 
there is hope for us and there is a 
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point in caring. Martin Buber 
wrote of what happens to a person 
who encounters God: “Man re- 
ceives, and what he receives is not 
a ‘content’ but a presence, a pres- 
ence as strength” (I and Thou, 
1937). 

That presence of God, according 
to Buber, entails acceptance, “the 
inexpressible confirmation of 
meaning,” and the channeling of 
this grace to others. Some call this 
agape or caritas. Others refer to it 
as “ontological acceptance” or “ba- 
sic trust.” Many have no name for 
it. They lack a theology of Deus pro 
nobis, yet have received it and so 
are able to share it by being 
present for others. Humbly but 
boldly, we who can speak out need 
to address the present crisis of care 
with the transforming reality of 
our hope and faith. @ 


Susan S. Phillips, Ph.D., is a sociologist, a 
lay counselor, and an adjunct professor of 
Christianity and sociology at New College 
Berkeley. Currently, she is the director for 
NCB’s conference “The Crisis of Care.” 
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ower of Stories continued 


is a common liberation theme. Not 
only the status inequity of sexism, 
but also the marginality of the car- 
ing practices in a highly technical 
cure-oriented system, creates ten- 
sion and difficulty. Nurses must 
discover and recover the worth of 
their work and the importance of 
their voice for patient/family re- 
covery, for dignity in death, and for 
promoting more than survival in 
complex health-care systems. 
Liberation narratives are not limit- 
ed to status inequity issues, howev- 
er. They include many stories 
about breaking free of biases and 
misunderstandings that limit caring 
practices, whatever the source of in- 
hibition: timidity, fear of risk and 
vulnerability, fear of intimacy, fear 
of visibility and responsibility, dis- 
traction, avoidance of suffering, 
avoidance of openness, the tyranny 
of bureaucratic demands, the tyran- 
ny of rules and procedures, etc. Lib- 
eration themes are as varied as the 
demands of the caring practice and 
the human fears that stand in the 
way of openness and connection. 


7. Giving psychological and social 
birth 

Nurses often care for the dam- 
aged ones in society, the ones who 
have not received enough care, at- 
tention, and responsiveness. These 
stories are always remarkable, be- 
cause usually one or two nurses be- 
come primary in reflecting trust, 
visibility and continuity over a long 
enough period of time for a patient 
to develop a true sense of self. I 
have encountered only five of these 
narratives, but they are so impres- 
sive and so similar that they de- 
serve consideration. For one such 
narrative, see “The Story of Jackie” 
by Joan Lovett in this issue of Ra- 
dix. 

It is always an extraordinary hu- 
man event when a caring commu- 
nity develops around a person who 
has not had enough care. A person 
who has experienced too little at- 
tentiveness lives in a disorganized 
and capricious world. One person, 
in this case a nurse, is typically pri- 
mary in the relationship, and fre- 
quently that individual’s connec- 
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tion and attentiveness solicits the 
connection and attentiveness of 
others. Responsiveness of the for- 
merly uncared-for person is hard 
won and is achieved in small incre- 
ments. 

The caring practice of mirroring— 
giving psychological and_ social 
birth—is not unique to nursing. It 
is the central caring practice of pa- 
renting, and a major therapeutic 
process (Kohut, 1959/1978). Be- 
cause nurses are considered para- 
digmatic care-givers culturally 
(perhaps even as “parents”) the 
possibility of making other human 
beings feel significant, or “show up 
through concern,” seems embed- 
ded in nursing practice. Such prac- 


<a 


tice, however, is fraught with diffi- 
culty in bureaucratic settings that 
increasingly focus on cost re- 
straints. 


C. Narratives of Exclusion, Objec- 
tification, and Defense 

Some situations lie beyond the 
nurse’s understanding, are abhor- 
rent and unapproachable, and pro- 
duce stories of exclusion, objectifi- 
cation, and defense in response to 
suffering, pain, or evil. Rather than 
being narratives of engaged learn- 
ing, these stories have no themes of 
caring practices. 

When caring practices deteriorate, 
stories of rejection, exclusion, dom- 
inance, control, and power strug- 
gles are heard. The resultant 
stance is one of objectification and 
disengagement and fits the descrip- 
tions of “burnout” or loss of hu- 
man caring (Maslach, 1982; Cher- 
niss, 1980). From this disengaged 
stance the patient shows up as 
“wholly other,” sharing no com- 
mon humanity with the care-giver. 
The narrative reveals no transfor- 
mation or learning. 


a 
| 
The care-giver’s relationship with 
the patient is adversarial, manipu-_ 
lative, disengaged. The patient as 
person does not matter; the rela- 
tionship is about power and con. 
trol. 
Such stories are told from an “out. - 
side” vantage point. There are no. 
or few details about the patient's » 
life—that is, what the illness inter. 
rupted. The stance is one of “man- - 
aging” the situation, with no “emo- - 
tional” connection to the patient. 
He or she does not matter. She or } 
he has no story. Once a patient is : 
seen in this objectified way, it is not } 
possible just to add better manage. - 
ment techniques. We must first en- - 
rich the care-giver’s skill of seeing : 
the patient as a person in his or her } 
world. 


The Loss of Story 

In a study of clinical nursing ex- - 
pertise (Benner, Tanner, Chesla, , 
Rubin; in progress) some nurses : 
could not remember particular pa- - 
tients or families and could not tell ! 
any stories from their practice. - 
They would respond to requests : 
for stories with responses like, “I | 
cannot tell you what I do in partic. - 
ular, I can tell you what I do in gen- - 
eral.” When pressed for an account | 
of the current day, they would of- - 
fer descriptions of what they had ! 
done, rather than stories of care of | 
particular patients. They had be - 
come technicians doing tasks, rath- - 
er than practitioners engaged in \ 
care and restoration. 

It is not hard to understand why ° 
nursing practice could deteriorate : 
to a “job description” level—given + 
the overwork and _ institutional | 
press for efficiency, along with so- - 
cietal taboos against getting “too » 
involved.” 


Conclusion 

Hearing the stories of nurses has : 
led me to think about the role of © 
storytelling in developing self- 
understanding and _ recognizing © 
what is good in life, what we 
should care about preserving. A 
story is not a purely subjective con- 
struction, though one can tell about 
only what one perceives and 
knows. To be told a story is almost 


become a participant in it. 

lO narrate a story allows one to 
derstand what is worth talking 
jut, where the story ought to be- 
n, what ought to be told, and 
ere it ought to end. One’s skill 
a to see and then to choose in- 
lvement makes it possible to 
ve stories. The storyteller re- 
prts experiential knowledge of an 
ent and in the process relates to 


rger stories. 
As long as we seek explanation 
ithout understanding, theory 
ithout stories, procedures with- 
it narratives, disengaged reason- 
without engaged understand- 
g, objective facts without 
aalitative distinctions, our stories 
ill be marginalized if not forgot- 
in altogether. In that case we may 
tcceed in achieving some cures, 
e€ may gain some tenuous control, 
nt we will not create communities 
| healing, care, and memory. 


\tricia Benner is a professor in the depart- 
ent of physiological nursing at the Uni- 
rsity of California, San Francisco. She is 
le author of From Novice to Expert: Ex- 
‘lence and Power in Clinical Nursing 
ractice. Her discussion here is based ona 
rthcoming article, “The role of experi- 
ce, narrative and community in skilled 
ical comportment,” Advances in Nurs- 
g Science, Vol. 14, #2. 
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casionally helping ata soup kitchen 
or with Meals on Wheels “really 
makes them feel good,” sometimes 
asserting that their volunteer activi- 
ty is more for themselves than for 
the people they help. One may 
wonder whether we should take 
such assertions at face value, since 
Americans seem almost ashamed to 
admit that they might do anything 


To ask 
individuals 
to be healthy in 
a sick society 
is a heroic and 
impossible 
demand... 


out of altruistic motives. 

But the stress on “feeling good,” as 
Wuthnow argues, may actually en- 
danger the relatively high commit- 
ment to volunteerism in our society. 

He points out that when asked 
what makes them feel good, Ameri- 
cans usually rate quite a few activi- 
ties higher than helping others. The 
truth is, a great deal of helping oth- 
ers means hard, often painful work. 

It may require what has become al- 
most taboo in America to men- 
tion—sacrifice. It is hard to ima- 
gine Jesus, as Wuthnow notes, 
saying to his disciples, “Take up 
your cross and follow me—it’ll 
make you feel good.” 

One rather startling finding of 
Wuthnow’s study is that the single 
variable that correlates most highly 
with engaging in voluntary helping 
activity is knowledge of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. He makes 
no causal argument but just notes 
the power of narrative in shaping 
consciousness. Here, too, the news 
is not all good, since knowledge of 
this parable declines, the younger 
the person. Further, among those 


over 30, knowledge of the parable 
is positively correlated with years 
of education, whereas for those un- 
der 30 it is negatively correlated 
with years of education. 

While Wuthnow found many who 
could recount the parable quite ac- 
curately, he also found that for oth- 
ers it served as a kind of Rorschach 
text, revealing more about the con- 
sciousness of the subject than the 
content of the story. As one might 
imagine, more than a few respon- 
dents told of a Samaritan who 
found a stranger lying injured by 
the wayside, helped him, and real- 
ly felt good about himself for doing 
so. And then there was the version 
of one informant that tells volumes 
about our society today: “It is [a 
story] about a gentleman who finds 
someone by the side of the road 
and is injured or hurt in some way 
and he goes to help him and ends 
up getting injured himself.” 

Interestingly, almost all Ameri- 
cans, however accurately they can 
tell the story, identify with the 
Good Samaritan. Wuthnow points 
out that in the early centuries of 
Christianity it was quite common 
to identify the self with the traveler 
beaten and abandoned on the way- 
side and to see the Good Samaritan 
as a Christ figure. To see ourselves 
as care-givers is hard enough; to 
see ourselves as needing care 
seems to be even harder. 

What the relentless effort of 
Americans to think of human be- 
ings as autonomous self-interest 
maximizers, who also occasionally 
want to feel good, ignores is a truth 
that most human societies, includ- 
ing our own not so long ago, were 
quite aware of: namely, that hu- 
man beings are not autonomous at- 
oms, that human beings exist in 
and through relationships and in- 
stitutions or they do not exist at all. 

It is absurd to expect a young per- 
son growing up amid violence and 
poverty, hopelessness and loveless- 
ness, to “just say no” to crack co- 
caine, without any role model or 
any institution to support that per- 
sonal decision. 

It is absurd for a government- 
employed psychotherapist on an 
Indian reservation to diagnose a 
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youth living in a household riven 
by violence and alcoholism as a 
“narcissistic personality” in need of 
psychotherapy; I refer to a real ex- 
ample recounted to me by a native 
American. Narcissism is a natural 
response to not being loved and 
not being cared for and all the psy- 
chotherapy in the world will not 
make up for the absence of a loving 
family and a loving community— 
indeed it may only burden the 
youth with one more demand to 
solve his problems alone. T. Berry 
Brazelton, the well-known pediatri- 
cian, claims that he can tell, in his 
child-development clinic at Bos- 
ton’s Children’s Hospital, which in- 
fants at nine months of age already 
feel a sense of failure. He also says 
that with the right kind of nurtur- 
ing such infants can be turned 
around, can believe in themselves 
because others believe in them. 
They can develop what is called 
“the propensity to flourish.” 

Even these few instances should 
be enough to undermine our usual 
model of therapy, and here I think 
of therapy as responding to a con- 
tinuum of psycho-physical prob- 
lems, aS a one-shot solution, a 
quick fix, a good dose of self- 
esteem, that will then “empower” 
the person in need to go out and be 
autonomous again. Crisis interven- 
tion will have no lasting effect if 
people do not return to relation- 
ships, institutions, communities, 
that continue to nurture them and 
to call forth their own capacities for 
nurturing others. To ask individu- 
als to be healthy in a sick society is 
a heroic and impossible  de- 
mand, yet that, in effect, is what 
our instrumentalist, self-interest- 
maximizing culture expects. No 
wonder it is so often disappointed. 

Genuine caring is not a matter 
only of heroic sainthood, though 
thank God for the heroic saints 
when they appear. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of “codependency,” some sick 
indulgence in the suffering of oth- 
ers. Genuine caring occurs in a 
community and culture of caring, 
where people expect to care and be 
cared for because that is the kind of 
people they are, that is the kind of 
community they live in. In such a 
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situation the eternal monitoring of 
“how I feel” and how low or high 
my self-esteem is, can, for consider- 
able periods of time, be bracketed 
because one is simply too involved 
in activities that have intrinsic 
meaning to worry about how one 
feels. Indeed some of our more 
profound philosophers and _psy- 
chologists (not to mention saints) 
suggest that involvement in just 
such self-forgetting and intrinsic- 
ally meaningful activity is what 
genuine happiness is. 

One way of thinking about Amer- 
ican culture that has its pitfalls but 
is nonetheless suggestive, is to see 
us as a quintessentially adolescent 
society, one in which the main 
problem is finding our separate 
selfhood, appropriate enough for 
real adolescents, but disturbing if 
one remains stuck with that prob- 
lem and never outgrows it. We 
have at our best the enthusiasm, 
the vitality, the curiosity, the exhil- 
aration of adolescence, but also the 
adolescent proclivity to  self- 
absorption, moodiness, and de- 
spair. “Sullenness and hyperactivi- 
ty,” as Albert Bormann characteriz- 
es us. Such adolescents are, above 
all, competitive, striving to see who 
can be the king of the mountain, 
who can get the most attention, 
who can be the most envied. 

Capitalism at its most freewheel- 
ing is an almost perfect expression 
of those motives. Adolescents need 
to think that the future will be 
bright, but they are easily discou- 
raged. What adolescents have not 
yet learned is that the future must 
be nurtured, attended to, that chil- 
dren must become parents, must 
find themselves in losing them- 
selves—in the care of children, of 
other people, of the planet itself. 


Robert Bellah is Elliot Professor of sociolo- 
gy at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, and senior author of Habits of the 
Heart and, forthcoming, The Good Socie- 
ty). 


This article is adapted from the Lucile Pet- 
ry Leone Lecture given at the University of 
California, San Francisco. Some para- 
graphs in this article are taken from The 
Good Society, to be published by Alfred 
Knopf in September. 


Poetry continued | 
the shepherds of word, keeping 
them from harm, exploitation, mis- 
use. Words not: 
only mean some.) 
thing, they are) 
‘something, — each! 
with a sound and} 
rhythm all its) 
own. Poets are not: 
primarily trying to) 
tell us, or get us, 
to do something. 
By attending to; 
words with play-, 
ful discipline, they draw us into) 
deeper respect both for words and) 
for the reality they set before us” 
(CP 161). 

Peterson explains three stages in» 
human language development,’ 
Language I is foundational—it be-: 
gins with an infant’s “noises” thats 
draw other “non-sense” from par- 
ents. This is primary experience.: 
Language I reappears in the mean-s 
dering words of lovers. In its ma-: 
turity, Language I is the sphere of) 
the poet. 

Language II concerns the naming; 
of things, the making of connec-: 
tions, and the exchange of informa-: 
tion. Schools major in Language II. 

Language III is for motivation. We) 
move others with words, for per-” 
suasion, sales, manipulation, and: 
coercion. Words have power. This: 
is the realm of politics and adver-’ 
tising (CP 98-99; AG 37-40). 

“If we let Language I operate at its} 
most natural level, there are unfin-» 
ished sentences, illusive phrases, ; 
and lots of metaphors. We quit! 
looking for instructions and mean-: 
ing and become receptive to ambi-' 
guity. A good poet may draw youl 
into multi-level reality—rhythm, si- 
lence, and metaphor that may carry | 
five different experiences at the; 
same time. 

“A metaphor is a terrible way to} 
tell somebody something. You will! 
probably misunderstand. The poet} 
doesn’t care because the concern is} 
not to tell you something but to get! 
you involved in a cluster of words} 
and images that radiate truth and! 
actuality. The poet is not invested! 
in which image you get as long as! 
you participate in the experience. : 


orest, you didn’t care wheth- 
came more fond of redwoods 
ps. Your offer was to be there, 
rience it.” 

pr is Language I. Prophecy 
ypocalyptic writing are Lan- 
\I. Preaching can be Language 
*ty often robs us of a valuable 
Jumerous powers are at work 
ig Our words and changing 
initions. We are cheated out 
when words are pirated and 
5 are cheapened: “the good 
making love,” “making a liv- 
self-help” books on spiritual- 
language does have a legiti- 
jrole with information and 
ation, but dare we lose the 
age of intimacy and experi- 


ets use 

irds to drag 
into the 
ath of 

lity itself. 


ii the poet offers? We are al- 
immersed in advertising and 
-so we need to choose a par- 
erersion in poetry if lan- 
» is to be whole. 


be I’m Not Too Busy 

ve often found myself reread- 
oks: re-entering that relation- 
taking time to experience a 
nm companionship. Peterson 
shere is hope for me. “When 
e-read a book, what are you 
2? You know the ending, you 
what is going to be said, but 
ike to hear the voice. That’s 
keep reading Barth. It’s kind 
> surfing—the waves may be- 
the same, but if you catch one 
ight it’s a thrill. You aren’t 
ng anything in a didactic 
_ but you are assimilating it 
articipating in it in a wonder- 
ly.” 

d already found Peterson’s 
7 to be accessible (CP). More 
ly I have been grabbed by 


Langston Hughes, startled by Alice 
Walker, delighted by G. K. Chester- 
ton, and drawn to contemplation 
by T. S. Eliot and Thomas Merton. 
Peterson recommended Luci Shaw, 
William Stafford, Walter Wangerin, 
W. H. Auden, Czeslaw Milosz. So 
now I make a little time and space 
available for poetry. Not so inci- 
dently, am making more time and 
space available for daily prayer: 
reading the Psalms with my senses 
more alert and having less of a pro- 
ductivity-driven agenda with Bible 
reading. 

Maybe pride and the drive for 
productivity have kept me from 
poetry, but I don’t need to let that 
continue. Most of us have a start 
with some “non-productive” activi- 
ties: re-experiencing movies and 
television shows, retracing walks, 
re-hearing music, rereading books. 
Maybe rereading poems isn’t too 
drastic a life change. 

We need, Peterson says, the 
“slower, unproductive ways—like 
taking a walk in the woods, taking 
our shoes off as we enter our home, 
grinding beans for a cup of coffee, 
being leisurely on Saturday morn- 
ings. We do build such rituals, and 
the poet just happens to be some- 
one who specializes in this way of 
being. The Christian who wants to 
restore the dominance of the Spirit 
and restore creativity to our lives 
needs all the help available. I think 
poets are of special value here.” il 


Mark Lau Branson is dean of the College of 
Theology and Urban Studies (San Francis- 
co) and associate pastor of Rockridge Unit- 
ed Methodist Church (Oakland). He is a 
contributing editor to Radix. 


Eugene Peterson, formerly the pastor of 
Christ Our King Presbyterian Church in 
Bel Air, Maryland, is now writer-in- 
residence at Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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Crisis OF CARE 
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Caring Practices in the 
Helping Professions 
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Oftenit’ssaid “Nobody cares,” 
yet many people continue to care 
despite a culture that devalues and 
impedes caring. In an age that 
stresses productivity, efficiency, and 
technology, many of us value the 
quality of our relationships and 
strive to be caring persons. 


lies other helping professionals, 
scholars, and people interested in 
caring practices for a weekend of 
affirmation and challenge. 
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RA‘DIX (ra’dix) n.1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of 
a system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 
hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ That the gospel is inherently dramatic is something that some artists are celebrat- 
ing as they create new Christian drama. In this issue of Radix we interview three such artists. Walter Wangerin 
describes his life as a writer and a pastor (p.8 ). Jeannette Clift George talks about her struggles as an actress 
and a Christian (p.4 ). Alex Makulu discusses his faith and his work with a Ugandan theater troupe (p. 16). - 
Paul Heinrich writes about how churches can reclaim cultural festivals, such as Halloween and Easter (p.12). 
—Peace, Sharon. 
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AEDITATION 


|The following is excerpted 
from the introduction to 
\Dorothy L. Sayers’s play, 
The Man Who Would Be 
King. 

* 


* * 


|The whole effect and charac- 
ter of the play depend-on its 
|being played in an abso- 
\lutely natural and realistic 
\style. Any touch of the ec- 
\clesiastical intonation or of 
|\“religious unction” will de- 
|stroy its intention. The 
|whole idea in writing it was 
to show the miracle that was 
to change the whole course 
of human life enacted ina 

| world casual, inattentive, 
contemptuous, absorbed in its own 
affairs and completely unaware of 
what was happening: to illustrate, 
in fact, the tremendous irony of his- 
tory. 

It may be found advisable to 


make this point clear to the actors 
before they start, lest some precon- 
ceptions as to what is or is not “rev- 
erent” in a nativity play should 
hamper the freedom of their perfor- 
mance. I feel sure that it is in the 
interests of a true reverence to- 
wards the Incarnate Godhead to 
show that His Manhood was a real 
manhood, subject to the common 


y 
Dorothy L. Sayers 


realities of daily life; that the men 


and women surrounding Him 
were living human beings, not just 
characters in a story; that, in short, 
He was born, not into “the Bible,” 
but into the world. That the audi- 
ence will take the play in this spirit 
is proved to me by the various let- 
ters I received after the first broad- 
cast. As one man in a country vil- 
lage put it, “It’s nice to think that 
people in the Bible were folks like 
us.” And another correspondent: 
“None of us realized before how 
much we had just accepted the sto- 
ry without properly visualizing it. 


The Reality of the Drama 


Jesus was born, not into “the Bible,” but into the world... the men and women sur- 
rounding him were living human beings, not just characters in a story. 


It brought home to us as never 
before the real humanity of Jesus.” 
There will always be a few 
voices raised to protest against 
the introduction of “reality” into 
religion; but I feel that the 
great obstacle in the path of 
Christianity today is that to so 
many it has become unreal, shad- 
owy, “a tale that is told,” so that it 
is of the utmost importance to re- 
mind people by every means in 
our power that the thing actually 
happened—that is, and was from 
the beginning, closely in contact 
with real life. @ 
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Christ as Gardener Appears to Mary Magdalen by Rembrandt 


INTERVIEW 
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JEANNETTE 
CLIFT GEORGE 


Radix: This is the 25th anniversary 
year for the A.D. Players? 


George: That's right. 


Radix: Are you celebrating that in 
some way? 


George: Yes, we’re celebrating by 
working. That has been a trade- 
mark of this company.. We have 
times of retreat or celebration, and 
then we’re back at work. We have 
had a wonderful retreat, a very ex- 
hilarating weekend in a beautiful 
place, with a marvelous service at 
the end. Then everybody just 
leaves and goes back to load the 
van because they are playing a 
show that night. 

We're having a gala, special show- 
ing of Driving Miss Daisy, and we’ll 
have a reception afterward. And 
we'll probably make a lot of refer- 
ences throughout the season to the 
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jena) Veh ab 
IN THE THEATER 


anniversary. So there is a sense of 
celebration this whole year. But 

what we're really doing is in the 
work. 


Radix: How did you found the 
A.D. Players? 


George: I was acting full-time at 
secular theaters and teaching an 
acting class at a college, and I start- 
ed a group of my students doing 
improvisations on Scripture at cof- 
fee houses. They asked us to do a 
production there at the school, and 
I looked for an appropriate play. 
When I couldn’t find a script, I 
wrote one, and people responded 
to it. A Chinese church asked us to 
go out and play it for them. So we 
did, and then another church invit- 
ed us. Then a theater asked us to 
present it. So the A.D. Players 
evolved from the original idea, 
which was to have a group of 


Jeannette Clift 
George is an 
actress, writer, 

and founder of the 
A.D. Players, a 
Christian theater 
group in Houston, © 
Texas 


people working in improvisation. 
Now, 25 years later, we have our 
own theater. We have a school, 
which has a separate building, and 
my Office. 

Every once in a while someone 
will say, “It must be exciting to see 
your vision realized.” But my vi- 
sion was short-term. We’ve grown 
a lot and it’s been wonderful. | 
think we serve the arts honestly 
and serve our ministry naturally. 


Radix: How has the direction of the 
company changed over the years? 


George: The age of the company 
members has gone up and a lot of 
the change has to do with their ma- 
turing. I would also say that the 
outreach is more accelerated now. 

I had spent most of my adult life 
in secular theater, and that was our 
ideal. When we began, I was sur- 
prised by the absence of profession- 


alism in the church-rooted ap- 
{proach to the arts. It was foreign to 
me. In one of our productions, at 
the end of rehearsal one girl said, 
“Don’t give me any criticism or I'll 
jcry.” I couldn’t believe it because I 
jhad come from years of profession- 
al theater, where you might cry, 
{but so what? 

| Then I found that a lot of people 
had no awareness whatsoever of 
\disciplining themselves. In those 
jearly years we were often address- 
jing the fears of the Christian com- 
jmunity as to what theater might be. 
|We were very cautious and had to 
give sort of a classical apology for 
jour right to be. We get less of that 
inow. 

| One of my deepest hurts was that 
|my theater friends did not recog- 
jnize our work as theater. About 
| three years ago I said, “God, I'll go 
where you want me to go, I'll do 
what you want me to do. Please 
| don’t ask me to give up my profes- 
|}sionalism.” That seemed to be a 
{holdout for me. I finally said, “If 
| that’s what it takes, take me.” 

| Now, for the last few years, we’ve 
| been seeing a healthier interaction 
|from the general viewing commu- 
jnity and although we are still as- 
|suring some people in the church 
| that our intention is not to offend, 
_we also have a little more leeway. 

| The believer-artist has to deal 
‘with the act that we’ve got di- 
‘lemmas the world does not have. 
|In order to serve our ministry 
honestly it’s going to be harder for 
fus. But we’ve also got resources 
that the world does not have. 


Radix: Speaking of dilemmas the 
‘world doesn’t have, as a profes- 
sional actress, did you find yourself 
in situations where there were roles 
you didn’t feel you could play? 


George: Yes, and some of those 
choices were difficult. In retrospect 
I turned down some shows that I 
realize were foolish for me to turn 
down, and I did some that may 
have been needlessly disturbing. 
But I was learning my way. I now 
think that since theater is so inti- 
mate, it is a relational matter more 
than an external behavior matter. 


If I have a friend, and my friend 
disallows my faith, I handle that re- 
lationship, but that friend never 
makes contact with all that I am— 
the whole person that I am. That is 
true for believer-artists. I can work 
and work comfortably without ex- 
plicitly talking about my faith. But 
before there is ever a question of 
compromise with the world, there 
is a denial of the totality of my be- 
ing. I find this tension very strong 
for Christians in the secular world. 


The believer-artist 
has dilemmas the 
world does 

not have... 
But we’ve also 
got resources that 
the world does not 
have. 


Surprisingly, there is also tension 
in the Christian field, because there 
are always things that will offend 
somebody. There are so many differ- 
ent levels of offense. Sometimes we 
are offended emotionally, some- 
times morally or ethically. Some- 
times we're offended by the dictum 
or dicta of our particular culture. 
The Christian usually reads all of 
that as Christian offense, but it may 
not be Christian offense at all. 

There are some instances—there 
are some lines in contemporary 
plays that I could not say at all. But 
when I really look at it, it is my 
own cultural sense that is being 
abused or it may be my own par- 
ticular morality that is being 
abused. I think that God is much 
sturdier than those issues. 

I love the theater and I want eve- 
ryone to have the option of seeing 
it. I feel this way even about some 


of the extremely sensitive members 
of the believing community. I want 
them to have theater too. If they 
can’t get on board at one level, I 
want to meet them at a level that 
they can, because I think theater is 
for everybody. 

When we started I was really big 
on excellence. I was so proud of 
my slogan, “If you don’t have an 
appetite for excellence, don’t take a 
seat at the table.” I was negating 
some interests and appetites that 
weren't of like mind with me, but - 
were valid. The church and drama 
groups that can meet only on 
Wednesdays from 6:30 to 7:45 have 
every right to have their drama 
program that will fit into that slot. I 
could no more work in that kind of 
process than I could fly a plane. I 
think I discouraged a lot of people 
from doing what was in their area 
because I saw only one way, and 
that was the professional. 

Now I see it a little differently. If 
your only dramatic outlet is to do 
little sketches, then do them, and 
do them well and enjoy them. But 
I've also learned that that is not 
what I do. 


Radix: You told me that what 
you're doing is different from what 
the Lamb’s Players are doing. 
Could you explain that? 


George: Although we have a differ- 
ent performance style in our home 
theater, the two traveling compa- 
nies are extremely close. At home 
we primarily do plays with a Bibli- 
cal world view or addressing a 
God-rooted principle or something 
with some spiritual edification. 
They primarily do contemporary 
secular theater. We’re both about 
the same business, but we do more 
original plays, and we pay the 
price for doing more originals. It’s 
hard. The Lamb’s Players do more 
proven pieces. 


Radix: Over the years, as you look 
back, what have been the highlight 
productions? What stands out in 
your mind? 


George: That’s like saying to a 
mother, “What was your favorite 
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Jeannette Clift George in a scene from the A.D. Players production of The Trip to Bountiful 
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year with your children?” 


Radix: Or which is your favorite 
child? 


George: People ask me, “What is 
your favorite play?” I do have 
some plays that are favorites of 
mine, but I realize that at the same 
time my favorites may be ones that 
the public didn’t like very much. 

Highlights? They have to do with 
the work. We had a member of our 
company who was a very hard- 
working actress. She had high ener- 
gy and was very good. She had car- 
ried herself well through school, 
community theater, and _ other 
groups. But she worked with a fa- 
cade, that is, with very little reality. 
After I worked with her, I saw her 
really try for the real stuff in a per- 
formance. 

She had moved into a level of 
work that was not immediately 
gratifying to her, but it had the 
kind of substance that her previous 
work didn’t have. She put aside all 
of her tricks—she put down all of 
her security. As an actress I know 
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what that is like. I went right back 
stage and said, “That was wonder- 
ful!” She looked at me and said, “If 
this is what acting is, I’m not sure I 
want to do it.” But she did contin- 
ue, and her work now has not only 
the energy of her technique but 
also that raw simplicity of honesty. 


Radix: As an actress, were there 
any roles that you felt really alive 
in? 


George: Oh, yes. I did the part of 
Miss Jean Brodie. I loved that. 
Now I’m doing Driving Miss Daisy 
and I’m relishing the good script— 
it’s so solid. A good script is such a 
stimulant to the worker, because 
the audience doesn’t always feed 
you what you need. And when you 
don’t get it from the audience, your 
first impulse is to expand your per- 
formance—to try to gussy it up. 
The better impulse is to go deeper 
into the material. One thing about 
a good script is that whether or not 
the audience pumps into you what 
only an audience can, the material 
will hold you. 


That illustrates to me a lot of what 
the Christian walk is. You don’t al- 
ways get strokes from the outside. 
But when they are missing, the be- 
liever can go into the internality of 
the stuff of God and it holds. I 
don’t think we could handle failure 
without that. I’ve known what it’s 
like to have high hopes and no sup- 
port. 


Radix: Many of our readers who 
are not lucky enough to see your 
live productions may know you 
best from your role as Corrie ten 
Boom in The Hiding Place, which 
was the best Billy Graham film I 
have ever seen. It was one I 
wouldn’t have hesitated to bring 
any non-Christian to, because it 
was a strong movie. 


George: What you have just said to 
me is what good Christian theater 
is about: establishing the work to 
such an extent that you can bring 
your unbelieving friends without 
apology. 

I appreciated the way that film 
went out to the markets. I feel great 


regard for Dr. Graham, who al- 
lowed and encouraged this film to 
be done without the usual interac- 
tion with a crusade, without any 
footnotes—we just did it. I was 
privileged to work with Julie Har- 
ris and director Jim Collier. The 
whole field of the believer-artist’s 
work is going to carry a lot of Jim- 
my Collier’s signature because he 
was a restless, uncompromising 
artist. Working with him was a cel- 
|ebration of the soul. 

It was an incredible privilege to 

get to know Corrie. She was with 
jus all the time, and very suppor- 
| tive. 
There were some funny things. 
|We heard that she was not the es- 
| sence of neatness in her dress. Her 
| sister Betsy was just very careful 
|about that, because Corrie would 
| have a button off or something like 
|that. So I always made sure that 
| my hose were a little wrinkled. She 
| came up to me one time and said, 
“T never looked like that.” 

I said, “Oh, Corrie, I’m sorry and I 
ae want to offend you, but we 
| were told that sometimes you were 
| a little disorganized.” 

And she said, “No, Betsy would 
| have never let me get out of the 
| house looking like that.” I think 
| that her being there gave us anoth- 
| er stamp of integrity. 

| The artist must deal with that, 
| even in fantasy, or when we work 
| with comedy or caricature; respect 
| for honesty must be seeded in the 
extravagances of what is art. It 
needs to be done well. Luci Shaw 
has said, “All bad poetry is sin- 
cere.” You could say the same 
about bad Christian theater—it 
may all be sincere, but it may also 
be inexperienced. 

_ Iwas doing a writing seminar and 

I said, one source of paralysis for 
the writer is that you want to write 
well. But there are times when 
what you have to do is write. In 
the process of writing plays I often 
feel blocked when the characters 
won't talk, when they are not 
real—where I’ve put a sermon in 
when there should be an action. All 
those things. 

But I’ve found that when you 
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EXCERPT from 3 W1M 


Jeannette Clift George’s play 3W1M is set ina small town store in 
Alabama a week after a local revival meeting. 


Glenda: What do you think of that young preacher? 

Albert: Sounded good to me. ...I heard him at a businessmen’s 
luncheon. Young man. . . dedicated . . . with a style all his 
own. 

Glenda: It don’t seem to have a lasting effect. 

Albert: We don’t know that Glenda... we have no way of telling 


that now. 


Glenda: But if all those people hurried down that aisle to say yes 


to God ... and it don’t keep . .. he must not be a very 
good preacher. ... 

Albert: He was preaching good things... and all those yeses we 
heard about . . . don’t really tell the whole story. 

Glenda: What do you mean? 

Albert: The way I look at it... all those people going down that 
aisle saying yes ... are not necessarily saying their first 
“yes.” ....we don’t hear that first yes. ...it might have 
been in a Sunday School class or in a hospital or out 
ploughing in the fields... but that first yes . .. opened 
that person’s ears to God ... I guess you might say it got 
the soil ready for the planting of the seed . . . preaching 
can’t be judged by the effects . . . but by the good seed... 
and sometimes we speak to that first “yes” and never 
know it... and sometimes we speak to a later “yes” and 
we get so excited because of what we see... I figure 
God doesn’t expect me to add up the crop. . . but to 
plant the seed and see to the nurturing... and once ina 


while lend a hand to the harvest. 
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TVVALTER WANGERIN, JR. 


THE DIVINE DRAMA 
IN 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


Walter Wangerin, Jr., is a pastor, teacher, and author of Book of the Dun Cow, Miz Lil and the 
Chronicles of Grace, and many other books and articles. 


Radix: I’ve heard you’ve been doing some dramatic 
readings. 


Wangerin: I have written things that I’ve presented in a 
dramatic form. In Ragman and Other Cries of Faith there 
is a piece called “The Cry of the Whole Congregation.” 
Essentially it takes the Passion narrative according to 
Luke and writes it in dramatic form with four readers 
and the congregation. We use music and a drum and 
dancers. We have performed that often around here, 
and when the book was published, other people wrote 
to us about performing it also. It isn’t the same thing as 
a play, though. I have also read my work Off Broadway 
in New York. The readings are dramatic, but not neces- 
sarily drama. 


Radix: What did you read in New York? 


Wangerin: I’ve done readings twice. The last time I 
read “Elizabeth and the Water Troll,” which was pub- 
lished last spring by HarperCollins. It only takes about 
45 minutes to read, but because people had come so far, 
as a preliminary, I prepared the audi- 
ence just by telling them some stories. 


Radix: Had you done that before? 


Wangerin: Yes, I have often read or told F 
stories publicly. When I tell a story, it § 
essentially becomes a dramatic presen- f 
tation just because I physically commu- 
nicate it. I put my voice and my whole 
body into it. 
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Radix: Is that the way you preach also? 


Wangerin: Well, it can be. When I preached regularly, 
at one parish, maybe once every five times the sermon 
would be a story, and the other Sundays would be 
more analytic teaching. 


Radix: When you started writing The Dun Cow, did 
that have something to do with having your own fam- 
ily? Did you tell your children stories? 


Wangerin: There are several questions in there. 
Number one, yes, we had small children in those days 
and they figured in the book as characters rather 
more than being readers or receivers. There are two 
different ways in which I create a story. One is sitting 
at a typewriter and literally typing it out. The other is 
telling it. The Book of the Dun Cow isa story that could 
not have been told—it had to be typed. It was by in- 
tent a literary work and so it required a different kind 
of production. When I wrote it, I knew that I would 
be sending it to a publisher in the children’s division. 
But not necessarily because I was writ- 
ing it for children. Rather, because 
there was an editor there whom I ap- 
preciated a lot. And this has been the 
pattern since—that is, even when I 
| know I am writing for children, I don’t 
think about children. My hope is that 
everything I’ve written, even the juve- 
nile things, can draw the attention of 
readers of all ages. 


@ Radix: When I was looking for The Book 


f the Dun Cow at the library, it was 
jlisted under children’s books. But 
at the bookstore it was in adult fic- 


jWangerin: When I write, I don’t at- 
tend to the whole idea of classifica- 
ition and categorization. But this 
(world doesn’t know what to do 
with that when it comes down to 
arketing and sales. When The 
IBook of the Dun Cow was first pub- 
lished, it did come out in the juve- 
nile department. But when it be- 
came a paperback, by Pocketbooks, 
ithey said nothing about children at 
lall. The Book of Sorrows I think is 
(too difficult for children. 


(Radix: Were you at all surprised 
[with the response to The Book of the 
Dun Cow? 


Wangerin: I was. I have very little 
contact with “the outside world,” 
with the eastern seaboard or New 
York or Los Angeles. I had nothing 
to compare the response to when 
The Book of the Dun Cow got such 
good reviews. I sort of took it for 
granted. I spent most of my time as 
a pastor of a small parish. I didn’t 
travel around in order to hear com- 
parisons of what might have been. 
So, in a certain sense, yes, I was 
grateful and surprised, but in an- 
other sense it took me several years 
to begin to realize what all that 
meant. 


Radix: At the time you were pas- 
toring a small, black, inner-city 
church? 


Wangerin: Yes. 


Radix: I was going to ask you if be- 
coming a nationally recognized au- 
thor impacted you. 


Wangerin: No, it didn’t, partly be- 
cause the parish I was in had a very 
realistic viewpoint of our relation- 
ship. Number one, I think almost 
nobody read what I wrote because 
they were not that interested. They 
were happy and proud of my 
books and the travel. But when my 
publishers would ask me to go ona 
tour, I always had to submit that to 


"The Russian writers’ perception 
of the faith was so seamlessly 
intertwined with the human 
experience that one was dealing 
with both and not making the 


distinction. 


the church council. They willingly 
said I could go from Monday until 
Wednesday—maybe even until Fri- 
day, but not over Sunday, because I 
had to preach. 

So, their realistic view didn’t per- 
mit a lot of change. If I had been in 
a larger, upper-middle-class type 
church, maybe there would have 
been a change. I think that Grace, 
as the community in which I dwelt, 
preserved me and my family from 
a lot of change. 


Radix: Did you specifically request 
an inner-city church? 


Wangerin: No, it’s a_ curious, 
round-about story. I had been 
teaching literature at the University 
of Evansville and going to Redeem- 
er Church, with a larger, white con- 
gregation, and that congregation 
needed an assistant pastor. I had 
not finished seminary, but I had 
gone to several years of seminary 
by then. A new pastor came to that 
parish who used me as a sounding 
board. He approached me to be- 
come his assistant and the idea was 
that I would work with him and 
finish up at seminary long- 
distance. 

Well, in the same month that I ac- 
cepted that offer, Grace Church 
came to Redeemer and asked if that 
church would act as an umbrella 
for several years while they decid- 
ed whether or not they should stay 
open. Grace was worshiping with 
about 30 people and they hadn’t 
had a full-time pastor in 20 years. 
Now they had no pastor at all, and 
they were really worried. They 
thought maybe they should just 


stop being a church. Well, my first 
major assignment as the new pas- 
tor at the large upper-middle-class 
church was to work with little 
Grace. Work through this issue 
with them whether they should 
continue as a parish. I did work 
with them through that for two 
years, at the end of which we said, 
“Yes, you should call a pastor.” 
And they said, “O.K., we call you.” 


Radix: Did you always know that 
you wanted to write? In Miz Lil and 
the Chronicles of Grace you describe 
yourself as a storyteller when you 
were quite young—that it some- 
times got you in trouble. 


Wangerin: Yes. Like my brothers 
all watched hockey or basketball, 
and in their minds it was no big 
deal, no big step to go from watch- 
ing to doing. It was the same with 
me. I always read, so it was no big 
deal to go from reading to writing. 
The first time I said, I am writing a 
novel, I felt kind of awkward. I 
guess I was in the eighth grade, 
and I read it page by page to my 
mother, who always had to go to 
the bathroom. So I read through 
the door. 


Radix: On the back cover of my 
copy of The Book of the Dun Cow, 
critics are quoted who say that this 
book belongs on the same shelf as 
Animal Farm and The Lord of the 
Rings. I’m wondering if those 
books influenced you or if you read 
a lot of fantasy when you were 


growing up. 
Wangerin: I did read science fiction 
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growing up. I did not read a lot of 
fantasy. As a matter of fact if there 
was anything that had a strong in- 
fluence on Dun Cow, it really 
would have been the medieval 
studies that I had done in graduate 
school. 

In fact, I remember while I was 
working on The Book of the Dun 
Cow, I had not read Tolkien, except 
for The Hobbit. I started reading 
The Lord of the Rings, but I felt his 
voice creeping into my work, so I 
stopped reading it. When I’m writ- 
ing I have to be careful about what 
else I involve myself in—to pre- 
serve my Own voice. 

Actually the reason I wrote fan- 
tasy in the beginning was a very 
practical, pragmatic editor who 
said, “Why don’t you write fan- 
tasy?” I had written children’s ma- 
terial. I had written a complete 
novel, which never was published. 
Because of her suggestion I did 
write a fantasy. 


Radix: So your first novel didn’t 
get rave reviews in the New York 
Times? 


Wangerin: Oh, no. This book was 
called Windwood. It’s about a girl 
named Elspeth, whom the wind be- 
friended. I did a lot of reading on 
the mythology as well as the mete- 
orological understanding of the 
wind. I sent the book everywhere 
and it was rejected. The last place I 
sent it, though, was to Harper & 
Row, and it took about five months 
to get a response. Then I received a 
single page, a single-spaced re- 
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sponse from an editor. She did a 
wonderful thing—in that letter she 
convinced me of two unresolvable 
errors in my book. She made me 
see that there were two problems 
that couldn’t be revised or 
changed. But at the same time, she 
did it with such gentleness and in- 
sight that I knew that the next time 
I wrote a book I would send it to 
her. 

That’s what happened with The 
Book of the Dun Cow. While I wrote 
it, I didn’t think in terms of chil- 
dren, and yet I knew it was funny 
to them. I put no restrictions on 
what sort of allusions I was making 
or on the complexity of the lan- 
guage. 

I drew mostly on Chaucer—that 
was the greatest influence on that 
book. Well, not just Chaucer. I 
went back and I reread Beowolf, 
and I read a lot of Icelandic sagas. I 
read a wonderful book called The 
Faces of War by an English historian 
who described three different bat- 
tles from the point of view of the 
troops. From those books I got the 
sort of insight that helped me un- 
derstand how anybody would 
wage a war. 


Radix: Who are your favorite sci- 
ence fiction writers? 


Wangerin: When I was a child, I 
used to pull science fiction off the 
shelf of the bookmobile, but I can’t 
tell you who the authors were. I do 
remember with strong praise A 
Canticle for Liebewitz, and I also re- 
member reading with pleasure 


Laurie Lee 


Stranger in a Strange Land. I reread 
that several years ago with less 
pleasure. I’m surprised that Asi- 
mov’s work, and some other books 
I really appreciated when I was 
younger, in some respects fails in 
craft, and I didn’t realize that when 
I first read them. 


Radix: What writers have you read 
lately? 


Wangerin: One author that I appre- 
ciate a lot is John Gardner. I’ve 
read Wendell Berry’s most recent 
novel, Remembering. I’m teaching 
this year, so I’ve begun reading for 
the classroom. 


Radix: Are you teaching literature 
again? 


Wangerin: I’m teaching creative | 
writing. 


Radix: What about theology? Have 
any writers had an influence on) 
you as a pastor? 


Wangerin: Influenced, yes. Quoted, 
no. Not anybody whom I quote, at 
least not when I have preached at. 
Grace. Most of my preaching was: 
more primary than secondary. I re-. 
member when I was much young-. 
er, Martin Buber had a very, very’ 
strong effect. Dostoyevsky has had | 
a major theological effect on me, 
particularly Crime and Punishment. 
So did Tolstoy. 

In fact, there was a period when it 
was the Russians always. Their per-. 
ception of the faith was so seam-. 
lessly intertwined with human ex-. 
perience that one was dealing with 
both and not making the distinc- 
tion. I think that that has become a: 
very large part of my own work— 
the Word of God, divine drama in: 
human experience. 

Annie Dillard has inspired me. 
I’ve spent time rereading John Mil- 
ton, George Herbert, the 17th cen- 
tury cleric-poet, and John Donne. 
John Donne wrote Devotions upon 
Emergent Occasions, when he 
thought he was dying. He wrote 
with immediacy about the aweful 
God, the terrible God, and the sav- 
ing God. I’ve read Samuel Johnson, 


oth for literature and theology. 
| I mentioned John Gardner be- 
fause in some of his works I like- 
ise saw with marvelous clarity 
some of the acts of God. He writes 
n book called October Light. At the 
ery end of that novel I was almost 
ptunned to see how clearly and 
frgivencs he presented graceful 
orgiveness. 


Radix: You said earlier that your 
writing came naturally out of read- 
ing? 


jWangerin: Yes, that this was a nat- 
fural step to go from reading to 
writing. 


Radix: There are people who read a 
lot, and would possibly like to 
rite, who don’t turn out to be 


| 


movelists. 


jWangerin: I understand what 
jyou’re saying, and, again I suspect 
jit is analogous to sports. There are 
imany people who play at basket- 
lball who cannot play basketball. 
iWisdom knows the difference, I 
iguess—finally—whether a person 
might have a little skill and by dint 
of hard labor might make it a big 
skill. Or whether there are a few 
people who have a big skill. 


‘Radix: When I talked to your wife 
ion the phone, I told her I felt I 
knew her from reading As for Me 
and My House. Then I wondered if 
she would like that. You say in 
your preface to Dun Cow that she’s 
in that book as a character. But 
she’s really in your marriage book, 
undisguised. 


Wangerin: This sort of chronicling 
of our lives wasn’t totally foreign 
to her. When I was going to tell a 
story about one of my children in 
church I always asked first, and 
they almost always said “yes.” 
They trusted not only the storytell- 
er but the audience, the close com- 
munity of our parish—a group of 
very loving people. So in that con- 
text I could say a lot of things with- 
out hurting anyone. 

Thanne is a much more private 
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EXCERPT FROM 
THE CRY OF THE WHOLE CONGREGATION 


Walter Wangerin’s The Cry of the Whole Congregation is a dramatic rendering of the 
Passion story in Luke. The following excerpt is from the crucifixion scene. 


Solo: (A pause; the piano lightly plays an introduction; the soloist sings with infinite 
gentleness, and sings this particular piece not only for its familiarity, but also to stress 
You are there, now!) Were you there when they crucified my Lord? Oh, sometimes 
it Causes me to tremble, tremble--Were you there when they crucified my Lord?-- 
(The accompanist plays quietly the chorus while the narrator reads 

the next passage, so that words and music, the crucifixion, all come 

as one single event, unbroken.) 


Narrator: Two others also, who were criminals, were led away to be put to death with 
him. (At this point the Peter figure returns up the aisle of the church, quietly.) And 
when they came to the place which is called the Skull, there they crucified him, and 
the criminals, one on the right and one on the left. 


Solo: (Immediately.) Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? Oh, some- 
times it causes me to tremble, tremble--Were you there when they nailed him to the 
tree? (Drummer: the new rhythm. Establish it under these next words.) 


Narrator: And Jesus said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
All women: Forgive us our trespasses. 

All men: And they cast lots to divide his garments. 

All women: Forgive us our trespasses. 

All men: And the people stood by, watching. But the rulers scoffed at him, saying, 
“He saved others; let him save himself, if he is the Christ of God!” 

All women: Forgive us our trespasses. 

All men: The soldiers also mocked him, coming up and offering him vinegar. 

All women: There was an inscription over him: “This is the King of the Jews.” 

All men: Forgive us our trespasses. Forgive us, O Lord, our trespasses! 

Judas: One of the criminals who were hanged with him railed at him, saying, “Are 
you not the Christ? Save yourself and us!” 

Peter: But the other rebuked him, saying, “Do you not fear God, since you are under 
the same sentence, and we justly? But this man has done nothing wrong.” And he 
said, “Jesus, remember me when you come into your kingdom.” 

People: Forgive us our trespasses. Deliver us from evil. Thine is the kingdom-- 
Narrator: And Jesus said to him-- 

People: And the power-- 

Narrator: “Truly, truly, | say to you--” 

People: And the glory-- 

Narrator: “Today you will be with me in Paradise.” 

People: Forever and ever. Amen! 
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‘RECLAIMING 


(CULTURAL ‘FESTIVALS 


Paul Heinrich 

tells how a group of 
Australian Christians 
reclaimed Christmas, 
Easter, and (even) 
Halloween, creating 
dramatic celebrations 
that gave witness 

to their entire 
community. 
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By Paul Heinrich 


he puppetry (which my wife and I had been involved with) 
brought us face to face with a task that I had not previously 
associated with the area of drama. Let me call it the task of 
reclaiming cultural images. 

When we first moved into the new (for us) area of glove 
puppets, we designed a clown character based on the Slav- 
ic Petroushka that we had seen so effectively used by a 
Czech company.! The name stumped us for a couple of 
weeks. Petroushka held great appeal as an attractive name, 
but it was obvious that it offered no future as an Australian 
clown name. We finally decided on Jack as the only possi- 
ble option, unaware in our choosing of the long tradition of 
the name in English-speaking theater and storytelling. 
There was obviously something archetypal in the name 
that appealed to us as members of English-speaking cul- 
ture, and so we began to reclaim the character of Jack- 
Punch, and to “baptize” him, as it were. Jack became a 
kind of naive Everyman figure, drawn from whatever 


resources we could muster from our cultural heritage. 


When we further looked around 
at the diverse ethnic communities 
of modern Australia (Australia has 
been referred to as now the most 
ethnically diverse community in 
the world outside Israel), we real- 
ized that Jack represented a cog- 
nate figure in each of those commu- 
nities, who readily identified with 
the name as part of their new life in 
Australia, and with his image and 
character as known from their own 
tradition. 

Asian communities possess such a 
figure: the Indonesian Petruk, for 
instance, graced with even the 
same long nose. Jack thus became 
a culturally relevant means of 
} transcultural communication. 

Because we were limited to 
themes of Christmas and Easter 
(not as limiting as one might ima- 
| gine), the festival personas of Santa 
Claus and the Easter Rabbit were 
unavoidable challenges. The 
church community was split in its 
attitude as to how to handle these 
cultural figures. Some argued that 
_we as Christians should have noth- 
ing to do with what were at heart 
|pagan and commercial figures. 
Others accepted them completely, 
even though they were unsure of 
how to integrate them with a Chris- 
| tian notion of festival. Our solution 
was to rebaptize them. 

In the case of Santa Claus, the 
puppeteers appeared before the 
children with a computerized 
space-travel time-machine, and 
| puzzled over whom they should 
visit with it. Deciding on Santa 
Claus, they punched in S-A-N-T-A. 
The machine’ whirred, lights 
flashed, and a piece of paper was 
ejected, which informed them that 

Santa Claus was in fact only a nick- 
‘name, that his real name was Saint 
Nicholas. He was not a toymaker 
but a Christian minister; he lived 
not at the North Pole but in Turkey 
in the 400s. 

As children of the computer gen- 
eration, for whom the computer 
cannot lie, the children accepted 
this account, and the action pro- 
ceeded to the study of Saint Nicho- 
las. Children still remembered the 
following year that the Santa they 
saw on the streets at Christmas was 


in fact originally a Christian minis- 
ter. 

An early Easter play, Good News 
Eggs, was based on the concept that 
Earthmaker (God) had commis- 
sioned the rabbit to take to the ani- 
mals the news of Easter that his 
heralds had already conveyed to 
humans. Realizing that animals 
would not understand a complex 
message, God gave him a basket of 
eggs to distribute, with a code mes- 
sage to hand on to the recipients: “I 
come to bring new life today.” 

Resurrecting the old Crusader 
Rabbit character, we had him ar- 
rive in Australia (happily blessed 
with not only birds but egg-laying 
animals), where numerous adven- 
tures befell him. 

The rabbit overcame personal 
weaknesses, the eggs were dis- 
tributed, and the animals discov- 
ered the meaning of the code as the 
eggs hatched revealing the life in- 
side. Children remembered the 
“code” even two years later. 

Closely related to this task of re- 
claiming cultural images was a 
growing conception of festival as fo- 
cal point of the year. Every year in 
March (late summer in Australia) 
Canberra celebrates its community 
life in a festival and parade. The 
O’Connor church was in the habit 


\ 


Success was due 

to high artistic 
standards, the size 
of the undertaking, 
its outrageous 
quality, the 
involvement of a 
whole Christian 
community, and 
the placement of the 
whole enterprise 


within a framework 


of prayer. 


Hope Winslow 
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of spending this time away at a 
church camp. Becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the opportunities 
and responsibilities inherent in fes- 
tival, and of the heightened open- 
ness of the community at these 
times of self-evaluation and redefi- 
nition, the church threw itself into 
involvement with the community 
on this weekend, and entered a 
float in the parade. 

Under the theme of “Dragonslay- 
er” we developed a giant 25-foot 
puppet of the archangel Michael 
leading the dragon of Revelation 
on a chain with links six inches in 
length, and a life-sized representa- 
tion of Christ on the cross, escorted 
by 200 clowns drawn from the con- 
gregation. 

In the second year we explored 
the theme of “Prepare the way of 
the Lord” by costuming the 500- 
member congregation as the inhab- 
itants of a timeless/medieval king- 
dom, parading in the triumphal 
train of the King of kings. We 
worked for weeks on the puppets 
and costumes, developing also 
street theater, busking teams, and 
dance numbers. 

The biggest man in church led the 
way as the town-crier, swinging 
the largest bell we could find. Be- 
hind him 12 abreast, slow-revving 
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on their Harley-Davidsons, rode 
the local Christian biker church, 
their beards and hair flowing in the 
wind, their helmets and costumes 
transformed into those of medieval 
knights, their bikes into modern 
steeds. Behind them poured a 
seemingly endless stream of jesters, 
troubadours, lords and ladies, 
butchers, bakers, candlestick mak- 
ers, all the inhabitants of the King- 
dom, the 24 elders in white and 
gold escorting a gold crown five 
feet in diameter and floating 10 feet 
above the ground on a cushion the 
size of a double-bed mattress, 12 
angels 12 feet high, and the rebel 
leader (the devil in thin disguise) 
carried in a tall red cage with gold ~ 
canopy by eight men-at-arms. We 
underestimated the size of the ven- 
ture completely, and it took nine 
minutes for our part of the parade — 
to pass. 

The city was astounded at the 
spectacle. Comments were heard 
that “we didn’t know there were 
that many Christians in Canberra.” 
On the following day the inhabi- 
tants of the Kingdom, still attired in 
their costumes of the day before, 
handed out 60,000 Royal Pardons 
in what was effectively a giant 
street theater of 500 actors. Mem- 
bers of the congregation were able 
to engage strangers in conversation 
and hand out pardons under the 
protective “disguise” of their cos- 
tumes. 

What was even more surprising, 
Ocker Aussie blokes were time and 
again seen to respond to the situa- 
tion of the dramatized presentation 
of the “pardon” by instinctively 
stepping into role, complete with 
change of diction and gesture, and 
engaging the herald in conversa- 
tion within the safety of the shared 
dramatic fiction. 

Success again was due to high ar- 
tistic standards, the size of the un- 
dertaking, its outrageous quality, 
the involvement of a whole Chris- 
tian community, and the placement 
of the whole enterprise within a 
framework of prayer. The idea it- 
self, the preparation of costumes 
and puppets, the logistical arrange- 
ments, and the design of the “par- 
don” were all submitted to God, 


not primarily that he might bless 
our work, but that he might direct 
us in what he had in mind for us. 
The whole undertaking was suf- 
fused with the sense that what we 
were doing was not in fact our 
idea, but something God was di- 
recting us into. 
The larger street festivities were 
laccompanied by smaller celebra- 
tions inside; most of the week-to- 
week work in those six years was 
devoted to preparing and mount- 
ing in-house plays and events for 
the church community itself. 
| A theater troupe was established 
with the name The Light Attrac- 
tion. A core group of about eight 
ito ten people met weekly, prayed 
|for each other, studied together, 
‘workshopped extensively to ac- 
quire acting skills, and rehearsed 
|and performed for the community. 
I wrote our scripts, partly because 
we had no access to any satisfac- 
tory material, and partly because 
the community’s situation suggest- 
ed the kind of material we should 
explore. Performances were divid- 
ed mainly into satires, which con- 
fronted cherished notions and com- 
plaisant discipleship, and cele- 
brations. These domestic festivals 
were also suffused with a subver- 
sive element of redefining and re- 
| claiming heritage that we consid- 
ered had been substantially lost. 
For example, the church had tradi- 
tionally had a lot of trouble coming 
to terms with Halloween, which 
was uniformly seen as an unneces- 
sary American import of dubious 
spirituality at best. The fact that 
anti-Christian forces were champi- 
oning Halloween for their own ide- 
ological ends made the subject vir- 
tually taboo. 
_ So we organized a Halloween 
celebration one Sunday night, in- 
troducing it by interrupting the in- 
tended night’s program under the 
pretext of the news of the sudden 
death of a well-known personality 
in the wider Christian community. 
With the undivided attention of the 
church focused on the messenger, 
wondering who could have died, 
the messenger announced the 
death of Halloween. 

The shock of the congregation was 


gradually allayed as they discov- 
ered in the ensuing performance 
how creatively the early Northern 
church had confronted the pagan 
fear of death, as embodied in the 
Celtic New Year festival of Sam- 
hain, by baptizing it into the Chris- 
tian celebration of Halloween, no 
longer paralyzed by fear of the pos- 
sible devastations threatening them 
in the encroaching cold of winter, 
but declaring the confidence availa- 
ble to them as they walked not by 
sight but by faith in God3 

The congregation was then con- 
fronted with how easily that vic- 
tory had been snatched from our 
hands with the festival’s uncon- 
tested re-paganization. 

Honoring the early church’s inten- 
tions, we brought into the church 
the spooks and ghosts that were 
haunting this particular commu- 
nity, including the Specter of Un- 
employment, a Religious Scare, 
with premonitions of doom and 
Armageddon, and a Full-Scale Pan- 
ic, assisted by his two scrawny 
henchmen, Fearful and Dubious, in 
the process of statistically record- 
ing the demise of Australian socie- 
ty. The ghouls were shadowed by 
an irreverent clown chorus, gaily 
debunking their aura of authority 
by blowing raspberries with deflat- 
ing balloons. 

The evening culminated in the 
best spontaneous celebration ever 
experienced in that community, 
with the congregation swarming 
down to march and dance and 
sing, reclaiming the festival’s origi- 
nal intention of declaring the vic- 
tory of faith over sight as particu- 
larly exemplified in the apparent 
earthly defeat of the martyrs. 
Again the approach taken to cultu- 
ral festival and imagery was nei- 
ther that of outright rejection nor of 
uncritical acceptance, nor even of 
compromise, but of redefinition and 
reclamation.4 

But our work was not limited to 
this area of cultural reclamation. 
We had in fact been granted virtu- 
ally complete freedom to explore as 
many options as possible for the 
place of drama and art in a Chris- 
tian community, and also pro- 
(Continued on p. 30) 


© The approach 
taken to cultural 
festival and 
imagery was 
neither that of 
outright rejection 
nor of uncritical 
acceptance, nor 
even of 
compromise, 
but of 
redefinition and 
reclamation. 
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INTERVIEW 


Alex Makulu 


Born in Africa: 


Touring the U.S.A. 


Radix: How did you begin acting? 


Makulu: I started acting when I 
was young, in a missionary school. 
I used to act during “open days,” 
the days when the parents come. 


Radix: When did you start writing 
and directing? 


Makulu: I started writing in 1977. 
And directing—as soon as I started 
writing, because I started with my 
play. I acted in it and I directed it. 


Radix: What kind of theater group 
was that with? 


Makulu: We called it the African 
Social and International Theater of 
the Absurd. That was in ’77 during 
the time of Idi Amin in Uganda. 
That was a stupid time to live. 
There was nothing much to hope 
for. Everything was complicated. I 
think that’s how I adopted this 
idea of the theater of the absurd, 
because everything seemed to be 
meaningless. Life seemed to be 
meaningless—it all changed after 
the reign of Idi Amin. Now we 
have come up with a different 
name. Back then I wasn’t a Chris- 
tian. 

It’s a long story. What a story. I 
was wanting to write a play called 
The Prince of Peace, where a man 
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was sitting in a window reading 
something. When I passed by his 
house, I wondered what he was 
reading. So one day I went to 
speak to him. I introduced myself. 
I said I was a writer and wanted to 
write a play, The Prince of Peace. 
He said he had read the Bible—the 
book in the window—twice every 
year for 50 years. The fact that he 
had read this book so often was 
something I couldn’t understand. 

Then he said, “You cannot give 
what you don’t have. If you want 
to give people peace, you need to 
have peace. The peace you need is 
the peace of Jesus Christ.” Then he 
said, “If you want this peace, I will 
pray for you.” So I knelt down 
and he prayed for me, and that is 
how I became a Christian. 


Radix: What was in your mind 
when you originally wanted to do 
a play called The Prince of Peace? 


Makulu: In our country there was 
no peace at all. We were fighting. 
For 20 years there was war. I just 
wanted to bring a new idea about 
peace. In saying “the prince of 
peace,” I really wanted to create a 
person or character who would be 
the symbol of peace, and who 
would reflect peace, so that we 
could have a model to suggest 
peace to as many people as I 


Alex Makulu is a playwright, 
actor, and musician. He is 
the National Educational 
Secretary of Uganda's 
Cultural Association and now 
heads his own acting troupe, 
Concern International. 


would be able to reach with this 
particular play. Suddenly, after I 
met this man, I realized I was on 
the wrong track. 


Radix: How did your conversion 
change your orientation toward 


the theater or the kinds of things 
you were doing? 


|Makulu: Yes, I didn’t continue in 
the theater. I stopped for about 
two years, but I was in the church, 
and I was heading up the music in 
the church. But then I felt it was 
jtime for me to channel my abilities 
and talents for a good cause. I used 
|to work through plays and come 
) back home. 

| But that was it; the job was fin- 
jished. There was no expectation, 
jthere was no hope in it, there was 
|no reward for it. You performed, 
jyou got the money. You came 
jhome. But now it’s different: you 
{don’t perform to get the money. 


(You get it, but at the same time 


|you perform as a messenger. And 
} those people who receive the mes- 
) sage—it’s their responsibility to re- 
| spond to the message. 

| Before, I wanted people to re- 
| 

ispond in the way I wanted them 
| to—and if they didn’t, I was frus- 
j trated. But now I’m not frustrated. 
| The message is important because 


| the One who gives it to me is im- 


portant. So when I give it to peo- 
ple, I feel I’ve done a good job. I’ve 
done my part. Then it is the re- 
sponsibility of the people who have 
received that message to respond, 
negatively or positively. 

It’s like people who deliver pizza. 
They bring it to you. When you eat 
it, you may say, “I don’t like it.” 

Or you may say, “I like it.” By the 
time you say that, they have gone 
to deliver pizza to somebody else. 

Jesus Christ has sent us to take 
this message to people, and we 
take it and we leave the rest to the 
conviction of the Holy Spirit. We 
are not supposed to take people by 
force. We deliver what we have 
been given. 


Radix: You were active in the 
Ugandan theater during the era of 
Idi Amin? Was that difficult? 


Makulu: Yes, but we survived be- 
cause the theater then was very 
personal. We didn’t do anything 
with politics because as soon as 
you did that, you’d be in trouble. 
SO we were cowards—and, as peo- 


ple say, cowards live longer. We 
lived, but there was no depth in 
theater, because no one dared to 
treat really serious things. So we 
emphasized the superficial. That’s 
how I came up with this idea of 
the theater of the absurd. 


Radix: You’ve recently written a 
play called One Cup of Sugar about 
imperialism in Africa? 


Makulu: Colonialism. Yes, my 
theater company addresses these 
issues. Asa Christian, I believe we ~ 
need to discuss social and political 
issues from a Christian perspec- 
tive. How do you deal with a dic- 


W. were 


wounded by 
colonialism, and the 
fact that we 

did not die 

shows that we were 
not weak. 

We were strong. 


tator as Christians? How do you 
deal with poverty? How do you 
deal with disease? How do you 
deal with epidemics like AIDS? 
How do you deal with ignorance? 
These things are all part of life, and 
especially in developing countries 
where people still need to be told, 
“Boil your water before you drink 
it.” That puts us in a position to 
address more than we would in 
normal situations. We apply our- 
selves in as many areas as possible, 
because of the way life is. 


Radix: Would you say that Ugan- 
da’s problems today are a result of 
colonialism? 


Makulu: Yes, but this is what hap- 
pened. We were wounded, but we 
were healed—just like the scars of 
Jesus Christ. This is the way I look 
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at it. Colonialism wounded us, and 
today we have the scars of colonial- 
ism. The scar is saying, “I was 
wounded, but I am healed.” So to- 
day we need not say we are who 
we are because of colonialism, but 
rather we say, “We were wounded, 
and the fact that we did not die 
shows that we were not weak.” 

We were strong. We survived. The 
wounds prepared us for something, 
for a destiny that is now our re- 
sponsibility to shape. As a victori- 
ous people who have been healed 
from the wounds, we should not sit 
and cry about the wounds. We 
need to get up. This is how I think 
we should look at it as Christians. 


Radix: I was interested in com- 
ments you’ve made about the early 
missionaries who came to Uganda. 
It's become fashionable in certain 
circles to do missionary bashing 
and indict them as being part 
of colonial movements, saying that 
they weren’t culturally sensitive. 
But it seems to me that you have a 
positive attitude toward early 
Ugandan missionaries. 


Makulu: There were missionaries 
who came to Africa to preach the 
gospel to people who didn’t know 
the gospel, and they fulfilled that. 
Those missionaries passed through 
a lot of trials and challenges—but 
no matter what, they continued— 
because today we know the gospel. 
If they hadn’t fulfilled their calling, 
we wouldn’t have known. 

We have to be proud of those 
missionaries because what they 
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did then is what we are doing too. 
So many people’s lives have been 
changed for good—and perhaps 
also for bad. For instance, people 
believed. And they were persecut- 
ed. And they were killed. Their 
lives changed and they were 
killed. So from the wide point of 
view, people will say, “Well, their 
life changed for bad, because they 
were killed,” but then the promise 
is eternal life. To others, life 
changed, and they loved their fam- 
ilies more, they got closer, their 
families prospered because of the 
love in their home. From the 
world you would say, “These peo- 
ple’s lives were changing for 
good.” But still, that’s not the end: 
the end is the hope of eternal life. 
So now, when we look at the mis- 
sion in Uganda, in Africa, which 
was to preach the gospel, do we 
celebrate or cry? 


Radix: You also said that you’re a 
missionary to the United States, 
and I thought that was intriguing. 
What kind of messages do you as a 
Ugandan Christian believe you 
need to bring to the church in the 
United States? 


Makulu: Nothing new from what 
they have already heard. I’m talk- 
ing about the same thing, the 
same story, the same Christ. God 
made the world in diversity— 
because sometimes someone from 
a different culture can explain the 
same thing, and people under- 
stand it better than they would if it 
had been explained to them by 


“| Alex Makulu and his acting/ 
singing group have recorded 
a tape in English and Lugan- 
da. The hymns and other Afri- 
can songs (most of them writ- 
ten by Alex Makulu) are 
rendered in beautiful African 
harmonies, accompanied by 
drums. The tape Is being dis- 
tributed by Hummingbird Pro- 
ductions, 7 Music Square 
West, Nashville, TN 37203. 


The singing group (which is called Makulu) can also be seen perform- 
ing in a recent Dannon yogurt commercial. 
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their own people. And people will 
listen to us—which is good. I don’t 
know that anybody would be re- 
fused the gospel if he or she really 
listens. What matters is, how we 
listen? 

In the performing arts in the Unit- 
ed States, people are trying to make 
people listen by using a lot of 
things—you call it razzle-dazzle 
here. The lights, the sound—all 
these things are done to make peo- 
ple attentive, to make them listen. 
So, once you have this opportunity 
of people listening to you, you — 
need to do as much as you can 
while they are still listening. 

There is no ready-made kind of 
thing I came with to tell Americans. _ 
Actually I should say, I’m not a 
missionary to the United States, I’m 
a missionary to the world. I come 
to see and talk to people, and feel 
their needs. So the message is 
different from person to person, 
really, from place to place. God 
gives us messages as we gO, aS we 
travel. 


Radix: One thing I appreciated 
about your performance was the 
way the dramatic and musical and 
dance elements all combined. How 
do audiences in Christian colleges 
and churches receive that? Are they 
different from audiences you 
would encounter in Uganda? 


Makulu: No. The same. In Uganda 
it would be something common— 
that’s all. But as far as the artistic 
part of it is concerned, it would be 
the same thing. Here you honor the 
uncommon—it’s new and _ fresh. 
That’s what makes the difference. 


Radix: We really loved your 
group’s drum number. Are drums 
still important in Uganda? 


Makulu: Yes, the role of drums is 
like the role of the piano here. 
Drums have been played in church- 
es, in wars, in celebrations. Drums 
have been played in rituals, drums 
have been played to convey mes- 
sages, drums have been played in 
music. Drums have been played to 
dance to. Drums have been played 
in every aspect of life: joy, sorrow, 


| death, births, marriages. In other 
words, the drum has been part and 
parcel of the life in Africa. 


Radix: What is the state of the 
Ugandan church today? Is it pretty 
; healthy? 


| Makulu: Yes. Someone asked me 
| that question, and I answered it 
this way: She said, “What is the 
| greatest challenge to the church?” I 
said, “It is sin.” Her second ques- 
| tion was, “How can we help?” I 
| said, “The only way you can help is 
by stopping sinning.” There is a 
| tendency of people asking, “How 
i can we help?” in terms of how 
+ much they have. But, like the rich 
| young ruler who went to Jesus 
| Christ and said, “How can I go into 
| heaven?” you don’t help by how 
' much you have, especially where 
| the Christian faith is concerned. 
_ Inthe Christian faith, you help by 
being what Jesus Christ wants us to 
| be. If each individual turns around 
and obeys Christ, that is the Lord’s 
help. Many evangelical missions 
that didn’t have much money did a 
good deal to change people’s ways 
of life. 

The church in Uganda, in Africa, 
is faced with sin as much as every- 
where in the world, and we all 
| know what sin is. Sometimes we 
cover what we know, like the sins 
' we have, and want to cover the 
guilt by offering things instead of 
offering ourselves. 


_ Radix: Is this your second trip to 
_ the United States? 


Makulu: I have been here several 
times. 


Radix: Was there anything the first 
time you came over here that sur- 
prised you or shocked you, that 
you weren’t expecting. Or had 
movies made you aware? 


Makulu: What really shocked me 
was the hugeness, the bigness 
about everything. Whatever we 
talk about—everything is so huge. 
Everything is big, even the signs on 
the roadside—even the flags. And 


(Continued on p. 29) 


EXCERPT FROM CIGARETTE 


Alex Makula’s play Cigarette is a tongue-in-cheek treatment of colonialism and its 
“benefits” to Africa. In this scene Monsieur Yuropu is introducing cigarettes to King 
Africa and has just told him that cigarettes are “strictly for Kings and Chiefs only.” 
That's why they are called “king size.” 


Yuropu: Honorable Chief, sir— 
these are made in the great machines 
of the Queen. 
These machines have taken her hundreds and 
hundreds of years to put in order. 
This you see here (the filter) 
is a special checkpoint for the smoke. 
The Queen makes sure 
that no chief should ingest 
any kind of dirt. 
As a matter of fact, the smoke 
you inhale out of this filter 
is ten times better than the 
ordinary inspiration of the nose. 
In other words, 
it is the finest smoke in the world. 


Africa: (Lost in imagination—) 
Heavens! 
What a step of advancement— 
what progress in general! 
See you men (shows the writings on the packet)— 
Her Majesty's very writing, 
to me, Africal! 
Oh, blessed am I, Africa. 
The finest smoke in the world... 
(Realizing that he is overjoyed) 
Forgive me please for being emotional, but this reminds me, 
on matters more serious, how is the Queen? 


As fine as silver in cotton. 

She wrote there herself— 

don't you see? 

(checks on the packet and shows Africa—to 

divert the question since he knows nothing about the 
Queen's health) 


Africa: Another one please? 
(to his men) Fellow landsmen— 
you must accept on my behalf this opportunity. 
Her Majesty the Queen of England 
makes these things herself, 
and Africa has been honored 
to share the Queen's efforts, 
in terms of smoke. 
Vibrate 
your bones, men of Africa. 
May the drums roar in praise 
No more complaints about the dark— 
let's light a cigarette. 
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O€TIS 


by Luci Shaw 


Meys uyof Aq ojoyd 


By way of welcoming 
the stellar American 
Christian poet 

Luci Shaw as our 
poetry editor, we are 
presenting two of her 
poems, Circles, her 
first published poem 
(His magazine, 1965) 
and Ghostly, a recent 
poem. 


Luci Shaw is author of 
Listen to the Green, 
The Secret Trees, the 
Sighting, Postcard 
from the Shore, and 
God in the Dark. She 
is writer in residence at 
Regent College. 
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Circles 


I sing of circles, rounded things, 
apples and wreaths and wedding rings, 
and domes and spheres, 
and falling tears, 
well-rounded meals, 
water wheels, 
bottom of bells 
or walled-in wells; 
rain dropping, golden in the air 
or silver on your shining hair; 
pebbles in pewter-colored ponds 
making circles, rounds on rounds; 
the curve of a repeating rhyme; 
the circle of the face of time. 
Beyond these circles I can see 
the circle of eternity. 


Does passing of each season fair 
make of the four a noble square? 
No. For to each the others lend 
a cyclic, curving, rhythmic blend. 
Remember, spring in summer gone 
comes round again. New spring comes on. 


The circle in the eagle’s eye 
mirrors the circle of the sky, 
the blue horizon, end to end, 
end to end, 
over earth’s never-ending bend. 


The arc of love from God to men 
orbiting, goes to him again. 
My love, to loving God above, 
captures me in the round of love. 


(Reprinted from Listen to the Green,© 1971 by Luci Shaw. Used by permission of 
Harold Shaw Publishers, Wheaton, II, 60189.) 


Ghostly 


{think often about the invisible 
God—doubly covert. I mean, now and again 
[Father and Son made their appearances, 
speaking bold in thunder, blood, 

or salvation. But the third 

Person is like a ghost. Sometimes 

he silvers for a moment, a moon sliver 
between moving leaves. We aren’t sure. 


What to make of this... How 

are we meant to see him? As energy 
hovering, birdlike, over chaos, 

breeding it into ferns and whales? 
Blessing the scalps of the righteous 

with a pungency of oil? Bleeding the hard 
edge of warning into all those 

prophet voices? Etching 

Ezekiel’s view with oddities— 

eyes in wheels spinning like astrolabes? 
Crowding Mary’s womb to seed its 

dark clay? Wising up fools to improbable 
truth? Filling us like wine bottles? 
Bursting from our mouths in champagne gasps 
of surprise? This for sure—he finds 
enough masks to keep us guessing: 

Is it really you? Is this you also? 


It’s a cracked, crossover world, waiting 
for bridges. He escapes our categories, 
choosing his shapes—fire, dove, 

wind, water, oil (notice—in him oil 
and water mix), closes the breach 

in figures that flicker within 

the closed eye, tongue the brain, sting 
and tutor the soul. Once incarnate 

in Judaea, now he is present 

(in us in the present 

tense), occupying our bodies— 

shapes to be reshaped— 

houses for this holy ghost. In our special 
flesh-he thrives into something 

too frequent to deny, too real to see. 


Reprinted by permission from Crux magazine, published 
by Regent College. 
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Movies 


At Play in the Fields of the Lord 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The best and truest thing about At 
Play in the Fields of the Lord are the 
fields themselves—that is, the 
breathtaking views of the Amazon 
basin, which is the setting for a con- 
frontation between the forces of 
civilization and a Stone-age Indian 
tribe. The Amazon basin is alive 
and vital; the main characters in 
the movie are cardboard cliches. 

As the film opens, a young mis- 
sionary couple, the rigid Les 
Huben (John Lithgow) and his tall 
blonde wife Andy (Daryl Hannah) 
are waiting in a sleepy Amazon vil- 
lage for new missionaries to arrive 
from the U.S. 

The new family members ar- 
rive with different expectations. 
Martin Quarrier (Aidan Quinn) has 
an anthropologist’s interest in the 
Indians; he’s the only one who tries 
to learn their language. His mean- 
spirited wife Hazel (Kathy Bates of 
Misery) sees the Indians as threat- 
ening savages, while their son sees 
the young Indians who live near 
the missionary compound as po- 
tential playmates. 

In the ensuing interactions of the 
missionaries with the natives and 
with a couple of unshaven Ameri- 
can mercenaries, Les Huben is re- 
vealed as hypocrite, his wife as sex- 
ually frustrated, Hazel Quarrier 
descends into madness, and 
Martin Quarrier, the “good” mis- 
sionary of the group, suffers a crisis 
of faith: deciding that it might be 
better if the Indians were left alone. 

That, of course, is the basic mes- 
sage of the movie. Although it is 
clear that even if the missionaries 
withdrew, the Indians would still 
be touched by encroaching forces 
from the outside world, many of 
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them more malevolent than the 
missionaries. (In Fields, the local 
government is trying to drive the 
Indians off their land because gold 
has been discovered there.) 

It seems that Peter Matthiessen, 
who wrote the book Fields is based 
on, specifically disapproves of the 
Christian message. One of his 
characters says about the Indians, 
“They're not seeking meaning. 
They just are.” As a Buddhist con- 
vert, that is what Matthiessen be- 
lieves is humanity’s natural state. 
But that view is demeaning and 
clearly untrue. 

Like all Indians, the composite 
fictional tribe in this movie has 
elaborate rituals and a hierarchy of 
gods. They share a need for mean- 
ing with the rest of humanity. In 
Fields, the missionaries make a lin- 
guistic mistake—in trying to find 
an Indian word for God, they use 
the name of a vengeful local deity. 


Years ago, in a conversation with a; 
family friend who was a mission- 
ary to a tribe of African pygmies, I 
asked if the pygmies had a concept) 
of a creator God. She said, “Yes 
but that concept is far removed 
from their daily existence, which is 
dominated by a fear of local evili 
spirits. 

Oppression by demonic forces is 
a common theme in religious cul- 
tures other than monotheistic ones. 
When missionaries bring these peo~ 
ple the message that there is a lov-~ 
ing creator God who cares about 
them, it is a liberation. 

We know that Christians and: 
Christian missionaries come in alll 
stripes, and certainly they have 
varying degrees of cultural sensi-i 
tivity. But anyone familiar with the 
Christian subculture will find the: 
missionaries in this story unrecog- 
nizable. The first time the Lithgow ’ 
(continued p. 25 ) 


‘Bruce Cockburn’s 


/Over the last decade and a half, Ca- 
jnadian_ singer-songwriter Bruce 
\Cockburn has been an important 
spokesperson and role model for 
Christians trying to grapple with 
integrating their artistic and politi- 
cal sensibilities with their faith. He 
has consistently challenged his lis- 
|teners to ask questions about their 
religious values in a global context, 
providing poetically rendered ac- 
counts of his travels to Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Nicaragua, Guate- 
|mala, Chile, and Nepal. He has 
| been a keen observer not only of 
the fallenness of the human exis- 
tence but its joys as well. 

In his 1986 album World of Won- 
ders, Cockburn ecstatically sang of 
the dazzling beauty of God’s crea- 
tive order in the title song, while he 
| angrily lambasted U.S. government 

policy of aggression and bullying 
| against Central Americans in “Peo- 
ple See Through You.” As he told 
me ina recent interview, “The job 
of any artist is to see, to try to un- 
derstand what it is you’re seeing, 
and then to try lyrically and musi- 
cally to distill that understanding 
into a work of art that listeners can 
relate to.” 

Cockburn’s new albums are ea- 
gerly awaited by his fans and rare- 
ly are they disappointing. His lat- 
est, the excellent Nothing But a 
Burning Light, is his 20th and his 
first collection of new material in 
almost three years. Burning Light 
was recently released on Columbia 
Records, the first major U.S. record 
label he has recorded for in his 22 
years of singing professionally. 

After performing nearly 100 con- 
certs in 1989, Cockburn took a sab- 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Nothing But a Burning Light 


batical from both touring and re- 
cording to devote more time to his 
hobbies, horseback riding, and tar- 
get shooting. After living in down- 
town Toronto for ten years, he 
moved back to the country, taking 
up residence with his horse trainer 
on a farm with eight horses and 
several dogs and cats. Instead of 
traveling extensively, Cockburn 
stayed in rural Ontario—with the 
exception of a couple weeks worth 
of vacation in the Arizona desert. 
“At the end of my tour in 1989 I 
was burned out,” Cockburn says. 
“| hadn’t written anything in a year 
and a half, and I began to worry 
that maybe that was it for my song- 
writing. But as soon as I went to 
Arizona, I began to write again. 
The first song I wrote was ‘Child of 
the Wind,’ which is on the new al- 
bum.” The composition ranks 
among the best Cockburn has writ- 
ten. It is at once his personal an- 


them of all that he cherishes in life 
and a soberly sung tune that ad- 
dresses his calling as a pilgrim with 
“roads of the earth and roads of the 
spirit” ahead of him. Yet, ever the 
adventurer refusing to be caught in 
a predictable rut, Cockburn sings, 
“The best roads of all are the ones 
that aren’t certain/One of those is 
where you'll find me when they 
drop the big curtain.” 

Cockburn’s contract with Colum- 
bia enabled him to record outside 
of Canada for the first time in his 
career, and the new album marked 
the first time he had the opportuni- 
ty to work with Los Angeles-based 
producer extraordinaire, T-Bone 
Burnett (Elvis Costello, Los Lobos, 
Sam Phillips). “We have mutual 
friends who had been trying to get 
us together for a long time,” Cock- 
burn says. “As we were consider- 
ing who could produce my album, 
T-Bone’s name was high on every- 
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body’s list. So we spent some time 
together and got to know each oth- 
er. Something special happened. 
We became friends, which doesn’t 
always happen in these types of 
work situations. Plus, T-Bone had 
the stroke of genius for putting the 
band together.” Burnett formed the 
core of Cockburn’s studio band by 
bringing together veteran session 
drummer Jim Keltner, organist 
Booker T. Jones (of Booker T. and 
the MGs fame), and The Call’s 
bassist Michael Been. According to 
Cockburn, they had all heard of 
each other, but had never played 
together before. “There was a tre- 
mendous amount of mutual respect 
and admiration during the ses- 
sions, which is also something that 
you don’t count on happening.” 

Burning Light is Cockburn’s most 
reflective collection of songs since 
1980’s Humans, the album that 
marked both the beginning of the 
singer’s more global perspectives 
and the end of his marriage. In 
“Soul of a Man,” an old ’30s blues 
tune by Blind Willie Johnson and 
one of the rare songs he’s recorded 
that he didn’t write, Cockburn rhe- 
torically asks in the chorus, “What 
is the soul of a man?” 

He responds that it’s not a world- 
wise sagacity or a flawless intellect. 
Instead, he sings, look to the Christ 
who miraculously confounds sci- 
ence and law by resurrecting from 
the dead. Likewise in the buoyant 
“Great Big Love,” Cockburn 
counts his blessings, recognizing 
“the touch of love in the works of 
God and now and then in what 
people do.” 

In his ’80s albums, Cockburn’s 
righteous anger exploded into the 
forefront of his music. While 
there’s nothing on the new album 
as seething as “If I Had a Rocket 
Launcher” from 1984’s Stealing Fire 
or “Down Where the Death Squad 
Lives” from 1989’s Big Circum- 
stance, Cockburn still eloquently 
yearns for justice in the new mate- 
rial. “I feel it’s time to clean up our 
own back yards,” he explains. 
“Right now I’m particularly struck 
by the need for work to be done re- 
garding justice for native people. A 
lot of us concerned about the Third 
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Look to the Christ 
who miraculously 
confounds science 
and law by 
resurrecting from 
the dead. 


World find it convenient to ignore 
the Third World that lives next 
door to us. Writing about Indian is- 
sues represents a coming home for 
me. I’ve traveled the world and 
been in many politically volatile 
places. Home looks different to me 
now. It’s sadder here and there’s 
more of a poignancy to the issues 
we have to deal with.” 

There are several songs on Burn- 
ing Light that address issues relat- 
ed to Native Americans. Cockburn 
was particularly inspired by his 
time in Arizona, which is where the 
germ of the idea for the compelling 
song “Kit Carson” came from. 

“Carson was the agent of the at- 
tempted destruction of the Navaho 
people,” Cockburn explains. “I 
didn’t know much about this chap- 
ter in history until I was in Arizona 
and a guy I met told me the story. 
When the powers in Washington 
decided it was time to clear the Na- 
vaho lands in the Southwest to 
make room for white settlers, they 
sent in the army guided by Carson. 
He had previously made friends 
with the Navaho, so he knew exact- 
ly where to find the Indians. He 
gave them the ultimatum to move 
or die. 

For those Navaho who decided to 
go, it was a Trail of Tears situation. 
They had to travel a long distance 
by foot across hostile territory to 
get to the reserve. Many who elect- 
ed to go died enroute. The ones 
who refused were hunted down 
and killed by Carson and the army. 
They poisoned water holes, burned 
villages, and slaughtered people.” 

Other songs are related to Native 


American issues: “Indian Wars,” a 
lament on the historical plight of 
Native Americans that Jackson 
Browne contributes vocals to, and 
the assertive rocker, “A Dream 
Like Mine,” based on a book about 
an Indian shaman warrior seeking 
justice and inspired by last year’s 
Mohawk Indian uprising against 
the Canadian government over an- 
cestral lands in southern Quebec. 
In the latter, Cockburn imagines 
himself a Mohawk warrior for jus- 
tice. He also adopts the first person 
narrative point of view in “Mighty 
Trucks of Midnight,” about the de- 
teriorating economic 


farm foreclosures. 

One of the gems of Burning Light 
is “Cry of a Tiny Babe,” which 
brought tears to those involved in 
the recording session. “The song 
came about as a result of my desire 
to write a suitable song for Christ- 
mas that wasn’t ‘Jingle Bell Rock’ 
or ‘White Christmas,’” explains 
Cockburn. Not only does he stay 
faithful to the Biblical account of 
the Christ child’s birth, but he also 
retells the story in modern terms. 
In the song, Herod sends out the 
death squads to kill Jesus, but 
Mary and Joseph escape across the 
border, echoing the plight that po- 
litical refugees from countries like 
Guatemala face in trying to gain 
refuge in the United States. 

The first interview I had with 
Cockburn was in 1981 shortly after 
the release of his Inner City Front 
album. At that time, he expressed 
what to him was the essence of his 
embrace of Christianity, “It was the 
beginning. It was when I began to 
love.” 

Several years and several albums 
later, he’s still committed to that es- 
sential outlook. He sings in 
“Mighty Trucks of Midnight,” “The 
tide of love can leave your prizes 
scattered/But when you get to the 
bottom it’s the only thing that mat- 
ters.” In the song’s next verse, he 
adds, “Got to let go of the things 
that keep you tethered/Take your 
place with grace and then be on 
your way.” 

In our recent conversation, Cock- 
burn said, “God wants you to be 


conditions © 
that result in factory closings and 


ithe biggest you can be, and that 
doesn’t mean smoothing your edg- 
jes and trimming your corners so 
jthat you can fit the mold somebody 
jelse designed for you. You just 
ineed to be yourself. That’s what 
{freedom is all about.” That’s what 
makes Bruce Cockburn’s music vi- 
tal, full of integrity, compelling, 
jand important. 


| Fields continued 


| character lays eyes on one of the 
j American mercenaries, he greets 
) him with,”Yours is the plague of 
| blasphemy and fornication.” Who 
talks like that? It’s impossible to 
| figure out what branch of Chris- 
tianity these missionaries repre- 
i sent. Evidently they are supposed 
to be fundamentalists; they won’t 
join the mercenaries for a drink in 
the seedy local hotel bar. Instead, 
| the two couples go to an upstairs 
| room and dance. 

| Where did these people come 
| from? It is clear that Matthiessen 
and whoever wrote the screen play 
| mined the popular culture and 
| came up with the cliche missionar- 
ries of James Michener’s Hawaii, 
the archetypal missionaries to all 
Americans who’ve never met one. 
| These dour-faced people travel the 
world to force frolicking naked na- 
tives into high-collared Mother 
Hubbards and generally spoil eve- 
ryone’s good time. 

For an interesting and authentic 
portrayal of missionaries and their 
concerns, The Mission remains the 
best film treatment. In The Mission 
the Christian characters—who 
range from a corrupted church bu- 
reaucrat to dedicated local mission- 
aries in conflict over how best to 
serve the Indians—all ring true. The 
Mission also managed to convey 
that the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage is redemption. 

The director of Fields, Hector Ba- 
benco, wanted to convey accu- 
rately what Amazonian Indians 
were like, so he gathered a group 
of them together and filmed their 
unscripted behavior. It would 
have been a better movie if he’d 
done the same thing with the mis- 
sionaries. Hf 


Book Notes 


Prayer Between Friends: Cultivating Our Friendship with God by 
Earl F. Palmer. Fleming Revell, Tarrytown, New York, 1991. 


Prayer Between Friends is a helpful, practical book that demystifies 
prayer, arguing that prayer should be an ongoing conversation with 
God. As Palmer writes, “A guide alongside is infinitely better than a 
map and written instructions.” Starting with the Old Testament, 
Palmer describes the varieties of prayer throughout the Bible, giving 
careful attention to the original meaning of the words. His phrase by 
phrase study of the Lord’s prayer is especially insightful. 


Crying for a Vision by Steve Scott. Stride Press, 37 Portland Street, 
Exeter, Devon EX1 2 EG, 1991. 


Steve Scott, who has often commented on the arts in Radix, has writ- 
ten a new book that provides not only a theological perspective on art 
but offers fresh readings of Scripture from an artist’s perspective. In 
the chapter titled “Freedom, Power and Creativity,” Scott develops a 
provocative reading of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. 

Scott’s grasp of Scripture, combined with his understanding of secu- 
lar culture and passionate commitment to the arts, makes this book 
valuable reading not only for Christian artists but for all of us who 
struggle to know what the gospel means in our context. Mf 


The Nativity by Arnoul Greben, translated by Shelley Sewall. South- 
ern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, Illinois, 1991. 


The Nativity is the first French medieval Christmas play to be trans- 
lated into English. The play (c. 1450) is one part of Arnoul Greben’s 
The Mystery of the Passion, a massive production that occupied entire 
cities and took several days to complete. The Nativity focuses on 
the role of Mary, which is no surprise for the period it was written in 
and the fact that its author was a priest, organist, and choirmaster at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The translator has added scene divi- 
sions and stage directions to make the play producible. 


Extending the Table: A World Community Cookbook by Joetta Hen- 
drich Schlabach. Herald Press, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1991. 


In this recessionary period a collection of international recipes is wel- 
come, for their low cost, healthy high carbs, and good taste. Besides 
recipes, the book includes anecdotes and proverbs from around the 
world that help us understand international traditions surrounding 
food and hospitality. According to the book’s introduction by Paul 
Longacre, the book challenges us to “learn from the world communi- 
ty, to celebrate with joy, and to care for the earth.” 


“Lord, to those who hunger, give bread. 
And to those who have bread, give 

\ the hunger for justice.” 

“J... —A Latin American prayer from Extending the Table 
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Henry Ossawa Tanner 


Henry Ossawa Tanner 
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Henry Ossawa Tanner was born in Philadelphia in 1859, the » 
son of an African Methodist Episcopal bishop. His father hoped | 
that Henry would follow him into the ministry, but at the age of ! 
thirteen, after watching a painter in a Philadelphia park, Henry de- 
cided that painting would be his life’s work, and he made a great 
success of it. He studied for awhile under the American painter 
Thomas Eakins and then moved to Paris where he eventually be- 
came a celebrated salon artist whose works were purchased by 
major museums in France and in the U.S. 

Some of his most famous paintings, The Banjo Lesson and The 
Thankful Poor (of a family at prayer), are well loved because of their 
warm depiction of Black family life. But most of the paintings of 
the bishop’s son are dominated by religious themes. 

Instead of following the convention of translating Biblical stories 
into his own setting, as European artists had been doing for centu- 
ries, Tanner traveled to Palestine where he studied the landscape 
and the people. This study eventually embued his Biblical paint- 
ings with an earthy realism. But placing the stories in real history 
did not negate their transcendence. In Tanner’s famous painting : 
The Annunciation, an angel really does appear to Mary; in another 
painting the disciples really see Jesus walking on the water. 

There are many paintings of the flight into Egypt, which some: 
critics believe symbolizes for Tanner the flight of Blacks from injus- - 
tice. (Tanner was a small boy during the Civil War and may have | 
been impressed by stories of the underground railroad.) 

But the image that predominates in Tanner’s work is that of the 4 
good shepherd. In night paintings and day paintings, in close-ups § 
and in vast Palestinian landscapes where the figures are barely vis- - 
able, the good shepherd watches out for his flock or gently cradles » 
one small lamb. Tanner’s son Jesse O. Tanner has commented that 
his father “had a strong sense that Jesus watches over his flock, and | 
that man and God together are necessary to overcome evil.” 


THLE LOST SHEEP. 


(The Good Shepherd) 
c. 1930 
Oil and tempura on paperboard 


The Menil Collection, Houston 


“Those great barren hills that can 
blossom like a rose, with irrigation, 
were to me a natural setting, a fit- 
ting setting to a great tragedy. The 
country, sad and desolate, is big and 


majestic.” 


—Henry Ossawa Tanner, 1909 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


1898 


Oil on canvas 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


“The young Jewish peasant sits on 
the edge of a couch, wearing the com- 
mon striped cotton of the Eastern 
women of the poorer class, a costume 
they have kept to the present day, no 
halo or celestial attributes about her, 
and only the flood of golden light to 
herald the approach of the angel.” 


—art critic Jessie Fauset, 1924 
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Wangerin continued EG: George continued 


person than I am. After she read 
the manuscript through, we did 
have to talk about whether to pub- 
lish this. What she said was, “Go 
ahead.” But she said she’d never 
read the book again and never has. 
She didn’t want to live through it 
again. But she understood that to 
be able to say, not “This is how 
people are,” but “This is how I 
am” is much more potent. 

There is also something else more 
subtle that I’m aware of. And that 
is that even though I’m telling the 
truth, the Wally and Thanne that 
I’ve written about are not the same 
as the real people, they are a differ- 
ent creation. 


Radix: What are you working on 
now? 


Wangerin: Three things—at least. I 
have written and revised a novel 
called The Crying for a Vision. I’m 
working on the revisions now of a 
book that will be something like As 
for Me and My House, but that 
deals with bereavement—not just 
the loss of a person—but all the 
deaths that we die. The definition 
of death is separation. If life is al- 
ways lived in relationship, death is 
the breaking of relationship. All 
these things trigger grief. But we 
don’t always know what the grief 
is. We don’t know why we’re sad. 
Paul calls our broken relationship 
with God death. 

I have also finished the galley 
proofs for a book for Zondervan 
called Reliving the Passion, and | 
think that they are going to bring it 
out in January. It’s a series of 41 
meditations. I took stories as they 
are told in Mark and divided them 
into 41 parts for the days in Lent. 
As I progressed, these meditations 
became more and more experien- 
tial. 


Radix: You sound busy. 


Wangerin: Yes. And I’m glad 
you're doing an issue on drama be- 
cause although the church is often 
scared of drama, the whole con- 
cept of drama is integral to wor- 
ship. 
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can’t write anything well, then just 
write it badly. Write anything to 
attack the writer’s block. Many 
times I write a whole scene that 
may be extravagant, excessive, 
wrong, dreadful, and then I tear it 
out of my typewriter and put it 
aside. But when I go back to it, 
there will be something in there 
that can help the good scenes. 


Radix: At Radix we get a lot of sin- 
cere apologists writing not very 
good poetry. 


George: Simplicity is so important. 
As an actress at times I’ve come out 
on stage literally singing with the 
joy of my work to hear the director 


say “Not good!” I’ve learned that 
on the stage as an actress if you can 
do it well in 15 lines, see if you can 
do it in eight. 

But as an actress I must remember 
that the critic belongs in the audi- 
ence but not on the stage. You 
sometimes have to silence your 
own inner critic. That “editorial 
mode” has to be driven out, be- 
cause, for the actor, it’s death. 

Then again I was in a workshop 
recently where a writer said to me, 
“T’ve been told that some of what I 
do isn’t marketable. But I don’t 
want to please the market, I want 
to be myself. I’m just beginning. I 
don’t know how to deal with this.” 
I said, “You might as well make 
friends with it. You’re going to be 
dealing with it throughout your 
whole career.” You can say, “I 
don’t want to be what people want. 


I want to do what I feel called upon 
to do.” But you have to ask the: 
question, “Do you want anyone to : 
come see it?” It has to be market- . 
able and that can be painful. The: 
painter or the musician who works : 
at home has a freedom that artists : 
in the marketplace just don’t have. 


Radix: What upcoming projects or » 
new directions are you excited | 
about? 


George: We have a play on mar- - 
riage called Ligature. It traces four » 
stages in marriage. Although it’s ; 
very confrontational, it’s comfort- - 
ably wrapped in comedy. It fol- - 
lows a couple through stages of * 
their marriage as though they were : 
various parts of a journey. So we : 
had that on a video and _ inter- - 
spersed it with dialogue between a 
family counselor and me. He lifts | 
the principles in marriage from the : 
scene and we discuss them. 

We're planning to do a book with 
it so that the seminar leader can 
show this video and stop it at each 
of the stages to have a discussion 
with the people who are watching. 
Or it could be given to a couple be- 
ing counseled; tell them to go home 
and watch it and then come back 
and discuss some of the principles. 
To me it is an exciting use of the 
medium. 

Then in November the White 
Lion’s film company is going to 
film our last children’s show, 
which is Joshua and the TA RA, TA 
RAA, TA RAAA. It’s a children’s 
musical about the taking of Jericho. 
It’s a play we had played in our 
theater. Children love it, and the 
adults have an even better time. It’s 
a good piece. We're starting what 
we're calling The Children’s Bible 
Classic Series. There’s very little in 
video stores for children related to 
Bible stories or Biblically based 
principles. We're going to look at 
the market and see if we can come 
up with a series. We'll get this first 
one out in November, and it should 
be available after the first of the 
year. If that goes well, if we get 
our money back in two or three 
years, we're going to start doing 
others. I could see a shelf in a home 


jhat had these videos for children 
Ind for adults. I’d recommend a 
video or a film on marriage as a 
wedding gift because it’s some- 
hing that the couple can watch to- 
tether. 


Radix: Have you done any work 
with children’s theater? 


George: We do something at our 
Academy that I don’t think is done 
anyplace else in the world. We call 
it “Moms and Pops and Tots.” The 
other or the father or both of 
them come with the child—it’s an 
all-day workshop, and _ together 
they doa play. The children, some 
f them little one—I mean, little bit- 
ty ones-—make costumes. They 
make little sets,and they cut out 
patterns for the lights to go 
through. Then the faculty works 
with the children and they do a 
lay for their parents, all in one 
day. 

What has happened is that the 
parents and the child have together 
explored the nature of theater— 
and it is really good. 


ere, Jeannette Clift George’s allegory 
of married life, is available from A.D. 
Players for $49.95 (plus shipping and han- 
idling). For information on how to order 
call (713) 526-2721 or write A.D. Players, 
Grace Theater, 2710 West Alabama. Hous- 
ton, Texas, 7/098. 


| 


| Makulu continued 


the people themselves are huge. 


Radix: You mean fat? 
Makulu: I don’t want to use that 
word fat. 


Radix: What would you say the 
goals of your group are? 


Makulu: The goal of the group is 
to bring hope, the hope of Jesus 
Christ. If we bring this hope to 
one person in the world, then we 
consider our mission accom- 
plished. 


Radix: Does theater have a bigger 
role in Uganda than it does here? 


Makulu: Yes, it plays a big role, 
and it is still very educational be- 
cause it is one of the things that 
happens down there—theater and 
soccer. 

The reason is that during the 
night you couldn’t work, so more 
people came to theater. And we 
had a large audience—we devel- 
oped an audience which still 
stands today as a result of that. In 
that way theater became a major 


| onl the form 

_developed, not to 
Christians, on the other hand, 
should not reject anarchy as a 
political option, for it comes 
closest to biblical thinking. 


n fact, Ellul argues, the 
Bible is the source of 
anarchy — anarchy in the 
sense of nondomination, not 

disorder. In defense of this 
view, he works through Old 
Testament history, Jesus’ 
ministry, and the early 
church’s view of power as 
reflected in the New Testa- 
ment writings. 


Paper, $9.95 
ISBN 0-8028-0495-0 


the gift of trenchant 
simplification to which 
we have been accus- 
tomed, Ellul lays bare 
the fallacy that Chris- 
tianity should normally 
be the ally of civil 
authority.” 


— JOHN HOWARD YODER 


means to communicate issues to 
people. 


Radix: Idi Amin was not allowing 
foreign films to come in at that 
time? 


Makulu: Yes. There were no for- 
eign films. There were no newspa- 
pers, no magazines. So people had 
to go to what was there, and what 
was there was theater. 


“With the verve and 


At your bookstore, or call 800-253-7521; FAX 616-459-6540 


166 
Ease 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 
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Festivals continued 


duced devotional plays, celebra- 
tions, prophetic dramas, unexpect- 
ed total theater experiences, black- 
light theater productions, and vari- 
ous kinds of satirical playlets. 

I would argue that the possibili- 
ties for drama in the context of 
Christian community are nearly 
boundless, and far exceed the con- 
servative restrictions and lack of 
imagination currently limiting the 
vitality of much current church 
drama. @ 


Notes 


1. The character of Petroushka de- 
rived from the Neapolitan Comme- 
dia character Pulchinella, the most 
exportable of all the Italian comic 
characters, probably due to his elu- 
sive character, and to his ability to 
take on the temperament of what- 
ever nation adopted him. Thus we 
find Policinelle in France, Petroush- 
ka in Russia, and Punch in Eng- 
land. Pulchinella is readily charac- 
terized by his hump and beak nose, 
or alternatively by a long, Pinoc- 
chio-like nose. Our puppet was 
based on the latter version, grant- 
ing us a more naive personality. 


2. For example, the cycles of Jack 
stories; Jack as a common name in 
nursery rhymes (Jack and Jill, Little 
Jack Horner, etc.); the clown hero in 
plays taken by touring English 
companies to the continent, called 
English John, who left his name 
and character in Germany in Hans- 
wurst, or Jack Sausage. 


3. The night figured more promi- 
nently in Northern European cul- 
ture than it does today. England 
and Australia still refer to a period 
of two weeks as a fortnight (four- 
teen nights). 

Halloween, the Eve of All Saints 
Day, was being celebrated in 
Northern Europe perhaps as early 
as the 800s. In the 1200s Rome 
agreed to move the celebration of 
the martyrs from its own festival 
date in May to its present position 
on the evening of the Celtic New 
Year, the first (and as far as I know 
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the only) time that Rome yielded to 
Northern demands in this area of 
church liturgy and festival. The 
force of the demands for Hallo- 
ween in early winter rather than 
summer demonstrates something 
of the greater importance attached 
to winter in the far harsher climes 
of the Northern forests. 


4. As a way of coming to terms 
with the inescapability of trick-or- 
treating during our time in the 
United States, we inaugurated our 
own family Halloween ritual. The 
children carve out a pumpkin and 
set it outside, complete with the 
culturally demanded candle, for 
the several days prior to Hallo- 
ween. 

On Halloween night, we sit down 
as a family, and in turn carve or 
write our worst fears for the com- 
ing year on the outside of the 
pumpkin, as if these are the fears 


with which the pumpkin is mock- 
ing us. Then we blow out the can- 
dle, denying any power those fears 
may have over us as a family, take 
the pumpkin outside, and smash it 
to pieces with a hammer, a part the 
children particularly enjoy. Since 
we began the ritual in our second 
year in the U.S., the children still 
enjoy the once a year saturnalia of 
trick-or-treating but it is the pump- 
kin ritual that most represents Hal- 
loween to them. 


Paul Heinrich is currently a candidate for 
a Ph.D. at Northwestern University in 
Chicago, in theater and drama. He is also 
consultant to Creative Ministries Interna- 
tional in Sydney. This paper was first read 
at the American Theater in Higher Educa- 
tion Conference, October 1990, as part of a 
panel on “Faith and International Thea- 
ter.” Reprinted by permission from Tal- 
ents, A Magazine of Arts, Culture and 
Faith. 
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RA’DIX (ra‘dix) n.1, the root of a plant 2, the base number 
of a system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word: 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart" 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 


hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ When I was growing up, the accepted view was that the world was post: 
Christian—that to be modern meant having “outgrown” religion. As part of a fundamentalist church and fami-i 
ly, I felt part of an embattled minority, particularly in intellectual circles. But now the three pillars of modern 
intellectual thought, Freud, Marx and Darwin—are being debunked, and it appears that the world is a very re- 
ligious place./In this issue of Radix we are featuring an article on Freud by Peggy Alter (p. 4 ), an article on 
Marx by David Gill (p. 8), and an interview with Phillip Johnson on Darwin (p. 10). Susan Phillips writes about! 
some schools of psychology that are more compatible with Christianity than Freudian schools (p. 17), and Jac- 
queline Chew gives a personal tribute to composer Olivier Messiaen (p. 14). The next issue of Radix will focus 
on the resurgency of religion.—Peace, Sharon 
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RADIX 2 


Meditation 


Longing 
for the 


by Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer 


Text: “As a hart longs for flowing streams., So longs my soul for Thee., 
O God.” (Ps.42:1) 


Have you ever, on a cold autumn night in the forest, heard the piercing 
cry of adeer? The whole forest shudders with the cry of longing. In the 
same way here, a human soul longs, not for some earthly good, but for 
God. Godly persons, whose God has removed himself from them, long 
for the God of salvation and grace. They know the God they long for; 
here are no seekers after an unknown God, who will never find anything. 
At some time they have experienced God’s help and nearness. Thus they 
do not have to cry into a void. They call to their God. We can seek God 
as we should only when he has already revealed himself to us, when we 
have already found him once. 

Lord God, awake in my soul that great longing for you. You know me 
and I know you. Help me to seek and to find you. Amen. 


Penne, 


GILG OBE: 


eS 


Succor me in fear and need, 

Faithful God, have mercy on me! 
Your beloved child I remain, 

Despite Satan, world, and every stain. 


Verse 2. My soul thirsts for God, for the living God. When shall I come 
and behold the face of God? 

Thirst for God. We know the body’s thirst when there is no water, and 
we know passion’s thirst for life and happiness. But do we also know the 
thirst of a soul for God? A God that is only an idea or an ideal cannot 
quench this thirst. Our souls thirst rather for the living God, for the God 
and source of all true life. When will he quench our thirst? When we are 
able to behold his face, the face of God. That is the object of all present 
life and of the eternal life; we see it in Jesus Christ, the crucified. And 
when we have found it there, then we thirst to behold it in all clarity for 
eternity. Jesus says, “If any one thirsts, let him come to me and drink” 
(John 7:37). 

Lord, we are anxious to see you face to face. Amen. 


— from A Testament to Freedom: the Essential Writings of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
edited by Geffrey B. Kelly and F. Burton Nelson. Published by HarperCollins. 
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Sigmund Freud 


and the Christian Community: 


RADIX 4 


Bescon onan a a 


srpansonnnoceaen 


es 
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as 
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On Loving One's Enemies 


by Margaret G. Alter 


The last century has been replete 
with ideologies hostile to faith, ridi- 
culing it in one way or another. 
With the unraveling of Marxist 
communism in eastern Europe, 
people of faith begin to say aloud 
what they have secretly believed: 
All these ideologies, though given 
power by wide social and cultural 
acceptance, have feet of clay and 
will soon crumble. 

Among them, of course, psychol- 
ogy, with its foundations in the 
work of Sigmund Freud, has 
played a significant part in attacks 
on faith. Generally speaking, Freud 
understood religious faith as a re- 
gressive tendency. 

It was either the continuation of 
an infantile longing for a protective 
parent or a hostile competition 
with “Father.” In psychoanalytic 
terms, religious belief was reduced 
to an unfinished Oedipal conflict. 
Therefore, faith was dismissed out 
of hand, except as a possible means 
of social control promoting civiliza- 
tion. 

Freud brilliantly ridiculed those 
who attempted to persuade him 
by describing their faith experi- 
ences. The problem is that these 
harsh criticisms of faith lie embed- 
ded in a superbly worked-through 
understanding of human personali- 


, 


ty which shares much with Bi 
cal views. 

The difficulty for the communi 
of believers is a particularly Chr 
tian one. First, can we love our er 
my? In this case I mean, can we 1 
ten to the truth that Freud offe 
without needing to defend ov 
selves against his attacks on fait 
Can we include those who do r 
include us? Second, can we list 
without being intimidated out 
our faith? 

Perhaps our challenge is reai 
twofold: to address a) Freud’s cri 
cism of faith and its impact 
western culture, and b) then to lo 
through the criticism to some 
Freud’s understanding of person 
ity which, as has been noted, is 1 
markably compatible with faith. 

Freud’s demeaning treatment 
faith has strongly influenced the i 
titude of western psychology. 
fact, its influence so concretely i 
fected the United States that ps! 
chology of religion, which beg» 
studying faith as a part of healt! 
adulthood in 1880, had complete 
vanished by 1930 as an area of 1 
spectable study.! The fact that fai 
could be studied at all, of cours 
rather than being deemed too « 
cred, represented a developii 
public confidence in science. 


|It was among scientists that 
ireud placed himself. He saw him- 
plf as one who engaged in objec- 
ve observation. This meant, of 
purse, that Freud understood his 
stem of psychoanalysis to be a 
tientifically objective field of in- 
luiry. He therefore exempted him- 
plf and his life’s work from the 
labjectivity in which he placed the 
illusion” of faith. In Future of an II- 
sion he concluded, “No, our sci- 
ince is no illusion. But an illusion 
vould be to suppose that what sci- 


| This heroic role of the atheistic 
futhteller was enormously attrac- 
ive. Eventually psychology along 
vith other areas of science ac- 
juired what amounts to a religious 
ura, and its reductionistic ap- 
roach to faith lay unquestioned. 
Mther understandings of human 
lersonality emerged, forming new 
chools of psychological theory. 
these in addition to Freud’s psy- 
lhoanalytic theory became doc- 
rines of faith themselves, promis- 
ag great things, claiming im- 
rassioned loyalty, and requiring 
ignificant discipline. Some of them 
ecame schools of thought and 
ractice adhered to by profession- 
1 psychologists. Others became 
videly popular. 

Humanistic psychology, for ex- 
mple, begun as a reaction to the 
essimistic view of humanity in 
sychoanalysis, became popular- 
zed as the human potential move- 
nent. Each decade seemed to 
merge with new models of popu- 
ar psychology: Gestalt and transac- 
ional analysis in the 1960s and 
70s; various understandings of ad- 
iction in the 1980s and ‘90s. 

Each school has added some 
elpful insight into human life. Yet 
ach theory embraced as ultimate 
uth yields disappointment. 

The problem from a Christian 
erspective is so obvious that I am 
ertain that most Radix readers rec- 
gnize it. Psychology with its relig- 
yus aura has become yet one 
10re idol that human beings have 
rafted and then granted ultimate 
yyalty. And like the myriad gold- 
n calves we have worshiped over 


centuries, it has been appallingly 
disappointing. In fact, if we grant it 
our ultimate loyalty, it starves and 
crushes us. Freud, the heroic athe- 


ist, the scientific reporter of truth, 


argues for the secularity of the in- 

tellectual: 
Civilization has little to fear from 
educated people and brainwork- 
ers. In them the replacement of 
religious motives for civilized be- 
havior by other secular motives 
would proceed unobtrusively. 
Moreover, such people are to a 
large extent themselves vehicles 
of civilization. 

But standing on the shoulders of 
time, we see beyond Freud. Idols 
are exposed gradually, and we 
know what Freud did not: Civiliza- 
tion has much to fear from the 
brainworkers. We recognize Freud 
as another Adam, like the rest of 
us, in the garden, once more mak- 
ing a human bid for ultimate au- 
thority, with self alone as a refer- 
ence point. It is this that theologian 
Harvey Cox addresses: 

Western psychology itself is now 
floundering badly. [Clinicians’] 
efforts to understand the psyche 
without reference to the psyche’s 
relationship to other realms of 
being has resulted in shallow- 
ness and aridity ... All psycholo- 
gists today are in part children of 
the Enlightenment and its con- 
descending attitude toward su- 
perstition and spirituality. They 
are alienated by the history of 
their discipline from most of 
their own Western religious tra- 
dition. Consequently, when they 
begin to look for a new basis for 
the science of the soul, they usu- 
ally turn toward the East.4 


Ironically, Freud’s dismissal of 
religion paradoxically undermines 
psychology itself. Placed in the role 
of ultimate truth it, too, fails. But 
we Christians need not be too criti- 
cal. Is this not what the church has 
done on many occasions? Claiming 
for itself more authority than it 
has, promising what it cannot de- 
liver? Has the church not repeated- 
ly replaced grace, mercy, and jus- 
tice with rules, adherence to 
doctrine, and correct behavior? 
Isn’t the human design generally to 
substitute what it can control for 
that which is beyond imagining? 


ieee criticisms 


of faith lie embed- 
ded in a superbly 
worked-through 
understanding of 
human personality 
which shares much 


with Biblical views. 


RADIX 5 


It was humanistic psychology, at 
odds with Freudian pessimism, 
that challenged the scientific claim 
to objectivity. Humanists pointed 
out that the choice to study a par- 
ticular issue or subject was itself a 
subjective choice. This challenge 
opened the way for more serious 
consideration of subjective experi- 
ence and therefore of faith. Some 
personality theorists, eg., Carl 
Jung and Viktor Frankl, were 
openly friendly to faith, and in- 
cluded some understanding of 
faith in their systems of thought. 
But, ironically, it is not in these 
voices that we find the deepest 
truth compatible with our Chris- 
tian faith, but in Freud himself. 

With our ultimate loyalty placed 
in God, many additional truths 
serve us well. We can explore with 
interest and appreciation Freud’s 
complex system. 

For example, Freud places “the 
pleasure principle” at the center of 
his understanding of personality. 
The original system of personality, 
the Id, is biologically based, knows 
no objective reality, and drives the 
personality in search of pleasure 
and reduction of stress. The enor- 
mous drive of the Id is essentially 
sexual, and human development is 
described in terms of erotic pleas- 
ures: initially oral, next anal, and 
eventually genital. Childhood ex- 
perience immensely influences the 
adult personality: “The child is fa- 
ther of the man.” 

The Id is tenuously held in check 
by the Ego, the executive of the 
personality. The Ego utilizes “the 


RADIX 6 


Hope Winslow 


reality principle” when respond- 
ing to the Id’s urgent demands and 
thereby obtains a suitable object of 
satisfaction. 

A third element of personality, 
the Superego, an internalization of 
traditional and religious values 
and ideals, also inhibits the Id, but 
the real energy of life comes from 
the Id alone and so does potential 
danger: 

The feeling of happiness derived 
from the satisfaction of a wild in- 
stinctual impulse untamed by 
the ego is incomparably more in- 
tense than that derived from sat- 
ing an instinct that has been 
tamed.> 


This description of a force that is 
at best only partially conscious lies 
in marked contrast to the optimis- 
tic psychology of the human po- 
tential movement. Freud under- 
stood that consciousness is but the 
tip of an iceberg; the greatest pow- 
ers of personality are beyond our 
awareness. There is no humanistic 
assertion here that we are born 
princes and princesses until our 
parents and society turn us into 
frogs. This is no step in Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs, which, when 
met, yields an ability to reach for 
something more refined. This is a 
recognition of a power that threat- 
ens to drown self-actualization. No 
matter how refined we become, 
the fascination of primitive uncon- 
scious forces remains possible. 

This internal warfare reminds us 
of St. Paul’s words: “For I do not 
do the good I want, but the evil I 
do not want is what I do” (Romans 


7:19, NRSV). It is something that, 
left to ourselves, we are burdened 
and oppressed by. Potential for evil | 
is not a matter of incorrect child- . 
rearing, but rather a possibility for 
any human heart. 

If Freud took seriously the inter- - 
nal stuggle against evil within the : 
personality, he also took seriously + 
the profound vulnerability of hu- - 
man life. Again Freud stands in \ 
contrast to the optimism of human- - 
istic psychology, but much in keep- - 
ing with the Gospels. 

We are threatened with suffering 
from three directions: from our 
own body, which is doomed to ) 
decay and dissolution and which » 
cannot even do without pain and | 
anxiety as warning signals; from ) 
the external world, which may 
rage against us with overwhelm- 
ing and merciless forces of de- 
struction; and finally from our re- 
lations to other [people].® 

Freud’s pessimism is remarkably 
comforting. It breaks through the: 
denial of today’s ordinary psycho- 
logical optimism. Freud refused to 
ignore a basic human truth. We are: 
finite, and therefore, we die. All 
kinds of things can happen to us 
which we cannot control and, 
worse yet, terrible things can hap- 
pen to our loved ones. No pattern 
of child-rearing, no reaching the: 
top of a hierarchy of needs, will 
erase this fact. Whether or not we 
allow this truth into our conscious- 
ness, it remains a living reality that 
affects our lives. 

Is this not also where Freud 
speaks in harmony with Chris- 
tianity? We are finite, limited, and’ 
with Adam and Eve we find our- 
selves constantly straining at the 
limits of finitude, struggling to 
avoid its terrors, trying to be ulti- 
mately safe. Somehow with partial 
awareness of our vulnerability, we: 
struggle to be God. 

We elevate education, a system of 
beliefs, or even money as an illu-: 
sion of control. But we serve a Godi 
who chose to be finite, limited, who 
chose to set aside Godhead. It Fl 
this God who calls us to a radical! 
monotheism, who invites us to rec-- 
ognize that blessing and fullness of! 
life lie directly within our human/ 
limits in relationship to God. Theé 


fety we seek is freely granted us 
1 the cross. We are heirs of the 
ingdom. 

Let us once again examine 
{reud’s description of faith: 
After all, a feeling can only be a 
source of energy if it is itself the 
expression of strong need. The 
derivation of religious needs 
from the infant’s helplessness 
and the longing for the father 
aroused by it seems to me incon- 
trovertible, especially since the 
feeling is not simply prolonged 
from childhood days, but is per- 
manently sustained by fear of the 
superior power of Fate. I cannot 
think of any need in childhood as 
strong as the need for a father’s 
protection . . . The origin of the 
religious attitude can be traced 
back in clear outlines as far as the 
feeling of infantile helplessness.’ 
Freud’s description, based on his 
theory that intense feeling means 
the meeting of a strong need, em- 
darrasses us. We experience the 
ae of shame that abolished psy- 
thology of religion as a legitimate 
area of study. There is just enough 
uth in Freud’s description to 
make us feel foolish. 
| But, indeed, are we not called to 
9e foolish? “Where is the one who 
is wise?” Paul wrote. “Where is the 
scribe? Where is the debater of this 
age? Has not God made foolish the 
wisdom of the world? For since, in 
he wisdom of God, the world did 
not know God through wisdom, 
God decided, through the foolish- 
ess of our proclamation, to save 
hose who believe” (1 Corinthians 
1:20-21, NRSV). We can acknowl- 
edge to Freud and his followers 
that in faithfulness to God we do 
appear foolish. 

But perhaps we can also take a 
slightly different slant. Perhaps we 
are essentially allowing ourselves 
to experience emotionally the hu- 
man dilemma that Freud describes 
intellectually: Our body dies; we 
have little control over our fate; 
and other human beings act as they 
choose. When we allow the full 
weight of our finitude to strike us, 
we do indeed feel powerless. This 
may resemble infantile regression 
out it is actually an accurate emo- 
ional assessment of our human 


condition. Experiencing our vulner- 
ability elicits feelings of shame, 
feelings so frightening to most hu- 
man beings that we will distract 


ourselves by some illusion of con- 


trol, possibly through an intellec- 
tual system like Freud’s. 

Rudolph Otto describes this feel- 
ing of shame and terror in The Idea 
of the Holy. He calls it “creature- 
consciousness” or creature-feeling. 
It is the emotion of a creature, sub- 
merged and overwhelmed by its 
own nothingness in contrast to that 
which is supreme above all crea- 


tures.”8 In other words, allowing 
ourselves to experience the depth 
and _ fearfulness of creature- 
consciousness, a deep experience of 
our finitude, we are open to experi- 
encing the presence of God. There- 
fore, the courage to allow the expe- 
rience of powerlessness is the 
beginning of worship. 

Can we love our enemy? Can we 
listen to Freud for the truth he of- 
fers? I think we can. In many ways 
we will find him compatible. In 
some ways we will find him obso- 
lete. In other ways we can gain a 
great deal of insight. We can wel- 
come and listen to his truth, but we 
do not have to abandon our own. 


Margaret G. Alter is adjunct professor 
of Christianity and psychology at New 
College Berkeley. She is a counselor in 
private practice and author (with Rob- 
ert C. Leslie) of Sustaining Intimacy. 
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er the human 
design generally to 
substitute what it 
can control for that 
which is beyond 
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RADIX 7 


Whatever Happened to 


Karl Marx? 


How the mighty have fallen. The 
prophet (sometimes the god) of the 
socialist and communist left seems 
to have fallen in much of the world, 
as state socialism has disintegrated 
in the Soviet Union and eastern Eu- 
rope. The Red Scare is not very 
frightening anymore. 

And what was a god for millions 
served as a devil for other millions. 
Our human need to name our de- 
mons and fears seemed, in the 
West anyway, to be met by Marx 
and his team. Most of us have 
some memory of the “McCarthy 
era,” defined as it was by red- 
baiting and flushing out commies 
under our couches. Korea, Viet 
Nam, Berlin, Cuba, John Foster 
Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover. Thou- 
sands of political careers were ener- 
gized by the looming specter of this 
devil prowling our world. 

William Martin's fine new biog- 
raphy of Billy Graham, A Prophet 
with Honor (William Morrow, 
1991), shows in detail how the fa- 
mous evangelist’s simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ was so often preached 
against a litany of the horrors of 
Marxist communism. Graham has 
come a long way since the ’50s and 
‘60s. The list of lesser religious 
leaders, evangelists, and authors 
who felt called to a ministry of 
combating Marxism for its godless 
tyranny is long indeed. The voices 
were shrill, the research thin or 
nonexistent. 

Hal Lindsey’s multimillion- 
selling Late Great Planet Earth (Zon- 
dervan, 1970) is to the Bible proph- 
ecy movement what Billy Graham 
is to mass evangelism. Lindsey 
identifies communist Russia as the 
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by David W. Gill 


OD 


: 


See 


soos 


fulfillment of Biblical prophecies 
about “Gog,” “Magog,” “Rosh” in 
Ezekiel and other texts. And even 
without a Biblical proof-text he 
boldly predicts that “Internal politi- 
cal chaos caused by student rebel- 
lions and Communist subversion 
will begin to erode the economy of 
our nation” (p. 184). For Lindsey 


and scores of other interpreters of) 
prophecy, Marxist success in the 
world (along with Zionism and for-y 
mation of the European Commons 
Market) was crucial to their argu-y 
ments—and book sales. 


found, Islamic 
(Iran, Iraq, and Libya, above all). 
For others the devil is really Amer- 
ica (or more precisely its Republi- 
can leadership). Wait a minute: 
The devil is those liberals who just 
won't go away with their ACLU, 
NEA, etc. At the same time, the: 
real devil of “Biblical revelation” 
somehow gets ignored in all thisi 
sound and fury. Lies, accusation, 
division, violence, and death are 
the characteristic signs of the pres 
ence of the cosmic enemy described) 
in the Bible. Political, economic, 
sexual, and cultural lies ravage our 
planet and our people, but it’s easi- 
er just to damn Saddam, or George, 
or Botha, or Schlafly. Too easy. 

I don’t mean to wallow in cyni- 
cism, take cheap shots from hind- 
sight, or make light of the actua 
threat posed at various times by) 
any of these or other substitute 
devils. I only wish to urge us to 
learn to be less shrill, less certain 
less combative, less simplistic inj 
our efforts to overcome evil andj 
promote the good in our world. 

Our chaotic times require reflec 
tion, depth, understanding, truth/ 
and love. Pouring gasoline on the 
flames is not Christian. No matter 
how big your rallies and demon 
strations and budgets, no matter 
how booming your voice or slick 
your propaganda, any witch 
hunting is anti-Christian. It is the; 


Sandi 


leological terrorism of ignorant 
rimps, too lazy and full of hate to 
arn and do the truth. 
|So whatever happened to that 
ld devil Karl Marx anyway? He 
fied in 1883, shortly before his 65th 
lirthday, but he has continued for 
lnother century to have powerful 
fluence through his writings such 
ls Theses on Feuerbach (1845), The 
lommunist Manifesto (1848), and 
Mas Kapital (1867). Russia and Chi- 
ja attempted to build Marxist soci- 
ties in two of the most populous 
nd powerful regions of the world, 
f say nothing of the importance of 
arxist thought in Africa, Latin 
kmerica, Southeast Asia, and west- 
mm as well as eastern Europe. His 
lisciples such as Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao extended, revised, and ap- 
lied his thought to widely differ- 
nt situations. 
| Actually, I’m not so sure we’ve 
eard the last of Marx yet, but 
hile he lies still on the table we 
an attempt a brief autopsy. Marx 
vas a social philosopher, a social 
cientist, of considerable merit as 
vell as power. He not only 
hought and wrote in great depth 
2.g., Das Kapital), he expressed his 
hought in vivid, accessible journa- 
istic fashion for a broader audi- 
mee (e.g., The Communist Manifes- 
0). Over against the simplistic, 
bstract pseudo-scientific — pro- 
1ouncements of the statistical soci- 
logists (is anybody else out there 
retting sick of the vulgarization of 
nodern analysis by George Gallup, 
seorge Barna, and all the other ob- 
essive poll-taking generalizers?), 
Marx developed a coherent, global 
heory of social reality. Jacques El- 
ul, Christopher Lasch, and Robert 
sellah are, in their own unique 
vays of course, among the few car- 
ying on this tradition of the great 
ociologists going back to Marx, 
Neber, and Durkheim. 

Jacques Ellul, in my view the 
reatest social analyst of the 20th 
entury, was “converted” to Marx 
mn reading Das Kapital as a poor 
indergraduate in Bordeaux in the 
arly ‘30s. Marx seemed to provide 
im with the answer to what was 
appening in the political and eco- 
omic situation of the time. 


The naivete and 
utopianism of 
Karl Marx’s 
thought put him 
in a completely 
different class 
from Jesus as a 
commentator on 


human reality. 
arc ee A oases 


Within a couple years, however, 
Ellul was still more profoundly 
converted to Jesus Christ on read- 
ing the Bible. His profound appre- 
ciation for Marx continues to the 
present, but has been qualified by 
(a) the failure of Marxism to ad- 
dress the deepest human and spiri- 
tual needs of life, (b) a conviction 
that Marx’s analysis was in the 20th 
century superseded by the global 
development of the technological 
society, and (c) the bastardization 
and exploitation of Marx's thought 
by virtually all of his 20th century 
followers. 

In Jesus and Marx (Eerdmans, 
1988. pp. 6-10) Ellul reviews five 
positive aspects of Marx which 
were not totally lost in the commu- 
nist movement of our century: 

(1) the concern for justice and 
equality in society, 

(2) the special concern for the 
poor, 

(3) the stress on the link between 
thought and action, praxis as well 
as theory, 

(4) the concern for the material 
side of life along with the critique 
of a disembodied philosophy or 
religiosity, and 

(5) the stress on militancy and 
community over against a lazy in- 


dividualism. Christians all too of- 
ten betrayed their Lord in failing 
on each of these five important 
points. No wonder Marxist rheto- 
ric has had greater appeal to the 
poor and marginalized. 

Marx’s determination to be a rig- 
orous social scientist as well as an 
active reformer is an important 
model in our century of attempts to 
separate values from facts, respon- 
sible engagement from detached 
objective analysis. Marx’s 11th 
“thesis on Feuerbach”: “The philos- 
ophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point, 
however, is to change it.” Regretta- 
bly, from at least Lenin onward, 
this quest to change the world de- 
generated into a justification for 
terrorism and authoritarianism to 
achieve the party’s (not the prole- 
tariat’s) goals. Still, Marx had a 
point about thought and action. 

Marx’s materialist philosophy 
stood his predecessor Hegel’s 
idealism on its head. Since incarna- 
tion is at the heart of Christianity, 
this materialist corrective is much 
needed. I would even say that 
Marx was right, for the most part, 
in following Feuerbach’s criticism 
of religion as being a projection of 
material conditions. Thus an ob- 
session with a heavenly afterlife 
can be “the false expression of a 
true consciousness.” 

We are conscious that something 
is terribly wrong in this life, Marx 
says, and we know that something 
better must be possible; but then 
we project this into an afterlife and 
accept our intolerable situation. 
Religion thus serves as the “opium 
of the masses,” dulling our pain as 
well as fogging our vision. This is 
surely not the whole explanation 
for religious ideas and practices, 
but there is some truth here. 

So too, political theories and plat- 
forms, art and music, social custom 
and tradition, are but reflections of 
the material conditions of life, spe- 
cifically economic class and owner- 
ship of the means of production. 
Despite the importance of these in- 
sights, Marx fails ultimately be- 
cause this view is too narrow and 
reductionistic. Ideas (notably his 
Continued on p.26 


Raising Doubts 


about D arwin: 


An Interview with Phillip Johnson 


Phillip Johnson, a law professor at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is adept at constructing logical arguments and looking 
for logic in arguments. When he examined the Darwinian theory 


he found not only that the theory didn’t hold together, but that the : 


and literary circles. 


Radix: We’re interviewing you for 
an issue we’re doing on Freud, 
Marx, and Darwin. 


Phillip Johnson: Of the three phi- 
losophers who shaped the 20th 
century mind—Darwin, Marx, and 
Freud—Darwin is the only one 
who still retains his prestige and 
scientific standing. The most wide- 
ly used evolutionary biology text- 
book for college courses says in the 
opening chapter that Darwin’s 
great contribution is that he did for 
biology what Freud did for psy- 
chology and Marx did for society, 
which is to say, he provided a pic- 
ture of reality based on mechanis- 
tic materialism. 

So, that’s what it really is in my 
view—it’s not empirical science at 
all. Darwinism is a grand creation 
story deduced from philosophical 
materialism and naturalism. With- 
out an a priori adherence to 
those metaphysics—materialism 
and naturalism—there is no reason 
to believe that “natural selection” 
has the great creating power that is 
claimed for it. In fact, there is eve- 
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theory was being taught as fact. The book he wrote about his find- - 
ings, Darwin on Trial, has caused an uproar in some scientific 
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ry reason not to believe it. It’s posi 
tively against the evidence. 


Radix: You’re a lawyer and lav 
professor, so I’m curious to knov 
what got you interested in doing 
book on Darwinism. 


Johnson: I was on sabbatical i 
England in 1987-88 with nothing i 
particular to do and I got starte: 
reading on the subject and becam 
fascinated with it. 


Radix: Is that when the incident é 
the Natural History Museum haf; 
pened? 


Johnson: Actually that had hap 
pened several years before, but 

visited the museum and I learned ¢ 
the incident while I was there ana 
of course, that fascinated me, reac 
ing an account of it. I wonderes 
why the scientists at the British Naa 
ural History Museum are sayin: 
these things that seem to indicate : 
complete disbelief in the Darwiniaé 
theory. And then why are they be 
ing told so emphatically to shut ut 


ind keep it to themselves? That’s 
ust a red flag to somebody like me 
jo see what's going on. 

| I happened to go past London’s 


morning on my way to work, and I 
spent a lot of money on books that 
year, and I had access to the British 
Museum Library as well as all the 
scientific journals at the University 
f London, where I was a visiting 
professor. 

| Actually, it’s now clear to me, in 
retrospect, that it’s a perfectly logi- 
ral subject for a law professor to 
take up, odd though that may be, 
because the subject is the relation- 
ship between assumptions and 
proof. It’s about the way people as- 
sume things and then, for purposes 
of argument, hide their assump- 
ions. 

Evolutionary biologists are ac- 
ustomed to stating their assump- 
tions as fact. So that if one asked, 
for example, “Why do you really 
believe that natural selection can 
do all of that creating?” they'll say, 
Well, we decided that long ago. 
We know that that’s true, because 
that’s the way we do science,” or 
something like that. Which is really 
just a way of stating an assumption 
emphatically, and then treating it 
s proof. 

That was one of the first things I 
noticed, that the evolutionary biol- 
ogists I talked to were incapable of 
appreciating the difference be- 
tween what they had assumed and 
what they had proved. The distinc- 
tion didn’t make any sense to them. 
And when I see something like 
that, I know that that’s bad reason- 
ing disguised with the label “sci- 
ence,” and so my book is really a 
critique of bad reasoning. 

I go into the scientific evidence 
because I have to counter the 
claims that that evidence proves 
something. I am really interested in 
it mainly as an illustration of the 
reasoning process. 


Radix: I thought your title, Darwin 
on Trial, was clever because it fits in 
with your being a lawyer, and it 
also evokes images of the Scopes 
“monkey” trial. It seems to me that 
hat trial and the movie version of 


eading scientific bookstore every | 


the trial have really defined the na- 
ture of the debate in the popular 
imagination. What really went on 
there? 


some local promoters in a town 
called Dayton, Tennessee, who 
wanted to put the town on the 
map. Those forces came together 


Evolutionary biologists have been 


incapable of appreciating the difference 


between what they have assumed and what 


they have proved. 


Johnson: You’re right. Everybody 
knows the Scopes trial through the 
movie Inherit the Wind, which is a 
fictionalized version. It turns Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan into a kind of 
demon of prejudice and bigotry. 
And, of course, the Clarence Dar- 
row figure, played by Spencer Tra- 
cy, is a hero of rationality. 

Now, in fact, Bryan was in some 
ways a foolish man, but he had 
quite reasonable concerns about 
the spread of Darwinistic ideology 
because he believed, not without 
reason, that it was responsible for 
such evils as robber-baron capital- 
ism and German militarism. Or at 
least it was used to justify those 


things. 
The statute that Bryan was de- 
fending, the Tennessee  anti- 


evolution statute, was aimed at re- 
assuring parents that they could 
support science education in the 
schools without fearing that it 
would be used to subvert their chil- 
dren’s religious faith. It wasn’t in- 
tended to be enforced. The Tennes- 
see governor signed it with a 
statement that he and the legisla- 
tors all regarded it as a symbolic 
measure that would never be en- 
forced against anybody. 

The film Inherit the Wind shows a 
schoolteacher being dragged from 
the classroom by religious fanatics 
and cops, whereas the real Scopes 
trial involved a man who had been 
a substitute teacher who couldn’t 
really remember whether he had 
ever taught evolution or not. He 
stepped forward and volunteered 
to be a test case because the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union wanted a 
test case, and because there were 
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and created this circus trial. 

There were some ridiculous ele- 
ments to it, of course, but what we 
know, in the first place, is a propa- 
ganda version that was given by 
the atheistic journalist H. L. Menck- 
en, who was always wanting to 
show the rubes and country lads 
and fundamentalists in the worst 
possible light. And then it was 
turned into this almost completely 
fictionalized story. 

You’re absolutely right that that 
has set the stereotype in people’s 
minds. On the one hand you have 
open-minded scientists who are al- 
ways questioning things and are al- 
ways open to any doubt, and on 
the other hand you have these fa- 
natical, Bible-thumping preachers 
who just stand for ignorance and 
prejudice. 

That stereotype has made it very 
hard to put the light of reason on 
Darwinism itself and ask how well 
established it is, because when any- 
body tries to do that they get 
smeared as a “creationist,” which 
in the media and scientific usage 
means something like a combina- 
tion of a fanatic and a crook. 

In fact, literally, creationist is a 
perfectly good word. There is no 
reason anyone should be ashamed 
of being one. A creationist is a per- 
son who believes in creation, and 
that’s close to 90 percent of the 
American public, according to 
polls—most people believe that 
there is a Creator responsible for 
our existence. Whether they think 
the Creator works through gradual 
evolution or in some sudden super- 
natural mechanism, they’re funda- 
mentally creationists. But it’s been 
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Phillip Johnson 
turned into a smear word, sort of 
like “communist” in the McCar- 
thyite era. 


Radix: What was the actual cli- 
mate like when Darwin came out 
with his theory? With all the prob- 
lems with the theory that you de- 
lineated in the book, why was it so 
readily accepted and embraced by 
the scientific community? 


Johnson: It’s what people wanted 
to believe. Darwinism is a child of a 
scientific philosophy or, perhaps I 
should say, a scientistic philosophy 
called positivism. Positivism said 
that where we used to have relig- 
ious knowledge, or metaphysical 
knowledge, now that we are more 
advanced, we have positive knowl- 
edge or scientific knowledge— 
meaning knowledge that proceeds 
by excluding all supernatural influ- 
ence from all history of the cosmos. 
It explains everything in materialis- 
tic terms. 

Positivistic science allows materi- 
alists to make whatever assump- 
tions they need, to be able to solve 
the problem. So it was a very natu- 
ral thing for somebody whose 
mind was shaped by these influ- 
ences, like Darwin, to say, “We are 
entitled to assume that the kind of 
things we see operating in the 
world today are also responsible 
for creating everything.” 

In biology what we see is parents 
giving birth to children, and chil- 
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dren giving birth to grandchildren, 
and then great-grandchildren, and 
so on. So a process fundamentally 
like this must have been responsi- 
ble for all the diversity and com- 
plexity in biological life. 

If you make that assumption, 
you then say, “What we need is a 
mechanism that can do the job of 
the Designer or Creator,” to be able 
to make extremely complex, intri- 
cate things without having a De- 
signer or Creator. Darwin’s. great 
contribution was to make natural 
selection seem so plausible as the 
Designer-substitute. 

He said that tiny improvements 
in complex functions would be 
saved because they would lead the 
organism to reproduce itself better 
than others, and to survive longer, 
but those improvements came 
along just by chance variation. 
They got preserved by natural se- 
lection, and there you have it: you 
can design all the complex won- 
ders of biology. 

The other important doctrine of 
positivistic science is that you 
never discard a paradigm; you only 
improve it or substitute a better 
one. But you never appeal to the 
supernatural, and you’re never left 
saying “We just don’t know.” 

So once the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection got established in 
the scientific community because it 
was so imaginatively appealing, 
the rules then said, “If you don’t 
like natural selection, then give us 
a better theory.” And nobody has 
been able to do that without, of 
course, appealing to a Creator, or 
something like that. Darwinism is 
protected by these rules of the sci- 
entific game. 

So one might say, “Is Darwinism 
the right answer?” Well, that de- 
pends on the question. If the ques- 
tion is “What is the least implausi- 
ble speculation about how the 
complex wonders of biology and 
their relationships could have been 
brought into existence without a 
Creator?” then the answer is Dar- 
winian evolution. 

Now if the question is “Did things 
actually happen that way?” the an- 
swer is “No, it doesn’t seem that 
they did.” Those two are perfectly 


consistent, of course—it’s the best 
materialistic answer and it’s not é 
very good answer. It’s not the true 
answer. But the rules of positivisti¢ 
science, just don’t allow you tc 
draw that distinction. By its metas 
physics, the best materialist guess 
is “Science said it’s true—so it’s ef} 
fectively true until it can be im» 
proved.” 


Radix: In your book you docu: 
ment a lot of flaws in Darwinian 
theory. Is there any one point tha: 
you consider the Achilles’ heel 0: 
the theory, or the weakest link ir 
the argument? 


Johnson: Well, the most importan® 
claim is also the weak link. That’ 
what I call the “blind watchmake: 
thesis,” which is the claim that mu 
tation and selection can do all thi 
creating. This is really the crucia 
point for anyone to understand, be 
cause when a critic like me puts th 
blind watchmaker thesis under th 
microscope, as it were, to ask, “Is i 
true?” the Darwinist response is all 
ways to change the subject. The» 
will say, “Well, we know that evo: 
lution has occurred. Evolution, 
they'll say, “means that thing: 
change.” 

I meet with this sort of respons: 
all the time. They will immediatel! 
retreat from a specific claim into 
broad concept of evolution that i 
so vague as to be virtually mean 
ingless. Or, a reviewer in Nature 
the world’s most prestigious scie 
tific journal, responded to me nc 
with scientific evidence, but i 
stead said, “Well, the world is fui 
of waste and cruelty; therefore 
there is no God.” The implicatio 
was, “Therefore natural selectio: 
must be able to create.” So whe 
ever a critic asks, “What is the ev: 
dence that natural selection can d! 
all this creating?” the evidence is s: 
ridiculously inadequate that the re¢ 
sponse has to be to change the sult 
ject. And that’s what they do. 

It's a word game that’s playe# 
with the word evolution, changing : 
from a broad and vague meanin) 
to highly specific meanings. $3 
once you agree that evolution o« 
curred because there has bee» 


ichange, you have eaten the whole 
jenchilada. You get natural selection 
as the Creative Force, because evo- 
ilution means that too. 


ithe claim that the extremely com- 
jplex networks of elaborate inter- 
|related systems that biological or- 
|gans consist of can arise entirely 
}through mutation and selection— 
| that’s the weak point. 

| It’s also the only really important 
| point from a philosophical stand- 
| point. That’s what gets the Creator 
jout of the process. So the thing 
j that I try to accomplish in my lec- 
| tures is to get people to concentrate 
|'on the blind watchmaker thesis 
| and not allow Darwinists to dis- 
| tract them with these misleading 


gambits. 
i Radix: You said in the book that, 
| early on, Darwin’s most formidable 
opponents weren’t clergymen but 
| were fossil experts. Are there any 
| leading paleontologists today who 
are voicing any doubt? 


| Johnson: Yes, Stephen Jay Gould, 
Niles Eldredge, and David Raup, 
| who are three of the best-known 
| paleontologists in America, have 
| expressed grave doubts about what 
they call “Darwinian gradualism” 
| and have discussed the possibility 
| that evolution might happen in 

some other fundamentally different 
| way. But they never turn into full- 

fledged doubters in my terms be- 
cause they feel limited by the meta- 
| physics of scientific materialism. 
They are always talking about a 
new theory of punctuated equilibri- 
um which takes care of the fossil 
problem by proposing some new 
kind of evolution. But whenever 
the pressure is on, it turns out to be 
just Darwinism warmed over. 

So in that sense there are dissent- 
ers. Paleontologists have always 
seen that there is a big problem 
with this model of step-by-step 
change—or at least the most candid 
paleontologists have seen that. But 
they feel constrained by the philo- 
sophical requirements, which is to 
say, they have either to provide an 
acceptable materialistic mechanism 
as a substitute for natural selection 


The blind watchmaker thesis—. 


or else stick with Darwinism. So it’s 
“now-you-see-it. .. now-you-don’t” 
with this theory of punctuated 
equilibrium. 


Radix: What about related scien- 
tific fields? Are there any other dis- 
senting scientific voices? 


Johnson: Pierre Grassé, who was 
president of the French Academy 
for Sciences and one of the world’s 
most eminent zoologists, said, 
“Darwinism is essentially a fraud.” 
He believed in something he called 
evolution, but he candidly said he 
had no idea how the new genetic 
information that is necessary to 
build complex systems could have 
come into the world. He was con- 
vinced that Darwinism was a false 
and even a fraudulent explanation. 
So that’s a recent zoologist of tre- 
mendous prestige—and there have 
always been a few figures around 
like that. A generation ago we had 
a famous geneticist here at Berke- 
ley, Richard Goldschmidt, whose 
views were very similar to those of 
Grassé: “Something called evolu- 
tion happened by a mysterious 
mechanism that we can’t explain.” 
These figures have tended to suf- 
fer a great deal of abuse and ridi- 
cule. In the United States there is 
almost an embargo on talk like that 
in the scientific establishment. And 
it’s for a very specific and well- 
known reason, which is, that they 
are very frightened of Christian 


That’s why you will find that a 
person like Stephen Jay Gould, 
who is so prominent, will say in a 
scientific paper, “Darwinism as a 
general theory is effectively dead,” 
and then he will defend the theory 
to the public—because he and his 
colleagues just don’t want to allow 
any little chink in the armor into 
which creationists, who they think 
of as like the Ayatollah Khomeini, 
could come in. 

The irony of this is that at the 
same time that there are all these 
problems with the theory, they’re | 
mounting a very aggressive cam- 
paign in California (and nationally) 
to, as they would put it, “teach 
more about evolution in the 
schools.” What that really means is 
that you try much harder to indoc- 
trinate all the students into believ- 
ing in the philosophical principles 
of Darwinism. That’s what they 
think of as the “scientific” outlook. 


Radix: As a Christian I have never 
been particularly threatened by 
Darwinism because I have always 
felt that however long God wanted 
to take, or whatever methods God 
wanted to use, God was still the 
Creator. So I was surprised by the 
intensity of the feeling that these 
people have—how threatened they 
seem to be by creationists, as well 
as by your book. 


Johnson: I have to say that if you 
as a Christian theist don’t feel 


People are certain that mutation and 


selection did the creating because they 


think that nothing else was available. 
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fundamentalists. 

They know that if they were to ad- 
mit they don’t know how one thing 
can change into something com- 
pletely different, it would be catas- 
trophic, because they have been as- 
suring the public that they do know 
that. So they can’t afford to admit 
that they don’t know. 


TUT ULE 


UT 

threatened by Darwinism, it’s be- 
cause you don’t really understand 
it. What you said is perfectly true: a 
Creator could use a long, gradual 
process instead of an abrupt one, 
and we aren’t terribly threatened 
by reading Genesis figuratively or 
poetically. I understand that. 


Continued on p. 27 
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Jubal 


Olivier 


Messiaen 


December 10, 1908 - April 28, 1992 


by Jacqueline Chew 


“I have always been impressed by the fact that God is happy—and that this in- 
effable and continuous joy lived in the soul of Christ. Joy is for me a transport, 
a state of drunkenness in the ‘maddest’ sense of the term.” 


(Messiaen’s notes for “Contemplation of the Spirit of Joy”) 


The first time I heard Olivier Mes- 
siaen’s music I could not breathe. It 
was wonderful, overwhelming, 
passionate, beautiful, and full of 
suspense. Who was Messiaen? I 
had never heard of him. I only 
knew that I felt compelled to play 
his music. 

That was in 1974. Little did I 
know what an intimate part of my 
life Messiaen and his music would 
become, how his music would liter- 
ally change my life, or how incredi- 
bly sad I would feel at reading of 
his death on April 28th. 

His obituaries called him “one of 
the most influential composers of 
the 20th century,” “the greatest 
musician of his generation,” a “leg- 
endary professor at the Paris Con- 
servatory, where his class included 
Pierre Boulez, Iannis Xenakis, and 
Karlheinz Stockhausen.” Messiaen 
was known for his long, religious 
works scored for huge orchestras 
with batteries of percussion instru- 
ments and the eerie, electronic key- 
board, “ondes martenot.” He was 
known for music infused with bird- 
songs, sounds he himself collected 
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in the field and identified in his 
scores by species and habitat. He 
was known for his harmonies of 
sensuous color, colors he literally 
saw when he heard the chords. He 
was known for his _ shifting 
rhythms creating a sense of time- 
lessness. 

Olivier Messiaen was this tower- 
ing composer and yet, just as im- 
portantly, I discovered him to be a 
humble man, strong in his faith 
and full of devotion to God. 

Born in Avignon to Pierre Mes- 
siaen, a Shakespearean translator, 
and Cécile Sauvage, a poet, Oliver 
Messiaen was greatly influenced by 
his mother, who wrote a series of 
poems, L‘dme en bourgeon (The 
Flowering Soul), for her unborn 
son. He took great pride in being 
the inspiration of those poems and 
felt that they in some way shaped 
his destiny. 

As a young boy he loved the dra- 
ma of opera and staged many in 
his home, making miniature thea- 
ter sets. From Santa Claus he re- 
quested Mozart and Gluck operatic 
scores and sang the different roles 
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himself. For his 10th birthday he 
received from his harmony teachei 
the score to Debussy’s opera, Pel: 
léas et Mélisande, which later was tc 
influence his own opera. 

By age 11 he was admitted to the 
Paris Conservatory, studying pia: 
no, and later graduating with priz: 
es in harmony, counterpoint, or: 
gan, and composition. At 23 he 
was appointed to be one of the or: 
ganists at Church of the Trinity ir 
Paris, a post he held until his 
death. 

During WWIL, serving in a medi 
cal auxiliary, he was captured anc 
imprisoned in Stalag 8-A. There he 
composed a piece using the four in: 
struments available in the prison 
piano, violin, cello, and clarinet 
This piece, Quatour pour la fin dt 
temps (Quartet for the End o# 
Time), is based on Revelation 10:1] 
7.” ... There shall be time no long? 
er, but at the day of the trumpet 01 
the seventh angel the mystery o| 
God shall be consummated.” Mess 
siaen writes in the ‘score, “Thi 
quartet contains eight movements: 
Why? Seven is the perfect number! 


|the creation of the six days made holy 
by the divine Sabbath; the seventh in 
its repose prolongs itself into eternity 
jand becomes the eighth, of unfailing 
| light, of immutable peace.” ; 

That eighth movement, Louange a 

l'Immortalité de Jésus (Praise to the Im- 
jmortality of Jesus), is a violin solo 
with the piano maintaining an excru- 
| ciatingly slow pulse. The violin climbs 
| endlessly higher and higher. Seeming- 
| ly reaching the limit, the music contin- 
{ues even higher with greater intensity. 
| Messiaen writes, “It is total love. Its 
| slow rising to a supreme point is the 
| ascension of man toward his God, to- 
| ward his Father, of the mortal newly 
| made divine towards paradise.” Mes- 
| siaen and three musicians he met at 
| the camp performed the world pre- 
|miére before 5,000 fellow prisoners, 
| and Messiaen recalled, “Never have I 
{been heard with as much attention 
| and understanding.”! 

Although Messiaen was fascinated 
| with opera, he wrote only one and that 
| was at the end of his life. After four 
| years of composition and another four 
of orchestration, in 1983 he completed 
| Saint Francois d’Assise (St. Francis of 
Assisi). A massive opera incorporating 
120 orchestral musicians and 150 chor- 
| us members, and comprising four and 
_a half hours of music, it was staged 
| only once, at its premiére in Paris, con- 
| ducted by Seiji Ozawa. Since then, 
Kent Nagano, conductor of the Berke- 
|! ley Symphony Orchestra, has given 
concert versions internationally, as 
well as a performance of three scenes 
with the Berkeley Symphony in De- 
-cember 1990. Rather than a dramatic 
narrative, the opera is an inner spiritu- 
_al journey of St. Francis’s soul. 

A lover of all God’s creation, espe- 
cially birds, St. Francis is a natural 
subject for Messiaen, himself a nature 
lover and ornithologist. At the conclu- 
sion of one scene, a large flock of 
birds, enraptured by St. Francis’s ser- 
mon, respond with an ecstatic concert 
of song, followed by flight into four 
directions, creating a cross in the sky. 
In this awesome moment, Messiaen’s 
mystical and avian passions become 
one. 

Messiaen was very sensitive to col- 
or. The image of the rainbow appears 
in many of his works, and in cathedral 
performances of his music he delight- 


ed in the additional effect of the sun 
and stained-glass windows. Upon see- 
ing a ballet to a Beethoven symphony, 
he remarked, “The color violet and G 
major make an absolute frightful dis- 
sonance!”? In his own composing, col- 
or played a direct influence, as Mes- 
siaen saw specific colors when he 


heard different sounds. For example, — 


he described one harmonic sound as 
“Orange with pigmentations of red 
and green, touches of gold and also a 
milky white with iridescent reflections 
like those of opals.”? 

A devout Catholic (by his own 
choice, his parents not being relig- 
ious), Messiaen was often directly in- 
spired by Scripture, texts written by 
saints, and religious artwork. Mes- 
siaen includes his own spiritual com- 
ments in the musical score. 

This spiritual aspect of Messiaen’s 
music is one that is the most meaning- 
ful for me. This is ironic because al- 
though I was raised in the church, 
during my first experience of his mu- 
sic, I did not believe in God. It was the 
sheer sound of the music that spoke to 
me. 

That first piece I heard turned out to 
be a portion of Vingt Regards sur 
l’Enfant-Jesus (Twenty Contemplations 
of the Infant Jesus, 1944), which in- 
cludes contemplations of the Son, of 
the stars, of the Virgin’s first commun- 
ion, of silence, and of the Church of 
Love. I began to learn these pieces and 
after I had learned five, I sought out 
Kent Nagano, who had conducted the 
Berkeley Symphony in a survey of 
Messiaen’s work, for advice on how to 
proceed with my study. He gave me 
many leads and then jokingly (I 
thought) said, “You ought to learn the 
entire cycle!” I laughed. The piece in 
its entirety takes two and a quarter 
hours to play. But when I went home, 
I decided . . . yes, I will! 

Thus began my immersion into a 
plan of study that included French 
classes (to translate Messiaen’s com- 
ments), going to Point Reyes to listen 
to birdsong, reading St. Thérése of Li- 
sieux and St. John of the Cross (whose 
texts had inspired this music), and ob- 
viously learning and performing the 
music (adding a few new pieces to 
each concert). I set aside three years, 
with the goal of a Christmas 1988 per- 
formance of the complete “Twenty 


Rather than 
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narrative, 
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(St. Francis 
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an inner 


spiritual 


journey of 
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soul. 
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Contemplations.” During that intense 
time of focus, I played no music other 
than Messiaen’s. 

By this time, a combination of 
events had already occurred leading 
to my becoming a believer once 
again. However, I was approaching 
this plan of study as career “re- 
search” to improve my interpretative 
skills. The first text I read was “Story 
of a Soul,” the autobiography of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, a 19th century 
French Carmelite nun. As a Protes- 
tant, never having been exposed to 
the idea of a young cloistered nun 
with total devotion to God, I found 
this reading extreme, illogical, and 
unbelievable for modern-day living. 
Nevertheless, it was interesting “re- 
search” and I began the next book. 

Strangely, though, when difficult 
situations confronted me in my per- 
sonal life, I found I kept remembering 
St. Thérére’s awesome deeds and was 
inspired to attempt small deeds. And 
so it continued until gradually this 
“research” became a spiritual reality 
for me, affecting my daily life, my re- 
lationship with God, and of course, 
my music. 

I now loved not only the sound of 
the music, but God’s message to me 
through the music. Following one of 
my concerts, a woman asked me if I 
believed in God. I responded, “Oh 
yes!” and she replied, “Hearing this 
music makes me wish I did.” 

During my three-year preparation I 
had the opportunity, through Kent 
Nagano, to meet with Messiaen and 
to coach with his wife, pianist 
Yvonne Loriod, for whom the “Twen- 
ty Contemplations” were written. 
Her hands are the same size as mine 
and she passed along many technical 
and musical insights, changing my 
whole sound and stimulating possi- 
bilities of interpretation. It was illumi- 


nating not only musically but spiritu-- 


ally as well. 

The Messiaens proved to be hum- 
ble and gracious people. Their man- 
ner and generosity, as well as their 
music, spoke of their love of God. 

Nearing the end of my three-year 
study, I was practicing six to eight 
hours daily in preparation for a final 
trip to Paris to coach with Roger Mu- 
raro, a protégé of the Messiaens. It 
was then that my forearms seized up 
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in pain from “muscle overuse.” Pain 
accompanied not only playing the pi- 
ano, but driving, carrying anything, 
and even sleeping. A good doctor, 
physical therapy, heating and icing 
for my daily precious minutes of 
practice, plenty of Advil and praying 
kept me going the four months before 
my Christmas concert. 

Before the actual concert I had nev- 
er played all 20 pieces in one sitting. 
And now, with this injury, I needed a 
break after 20 minutes of playing. If I 
did attempt the entire cycle, would I 
break down midway? Would I per- 
manently injure myself? 

After much prayer, I decided, even 
with the risk of permanent injury and 
possibly never playing again, the ex- 
perience and opportunity of playing 
the entire cycle was too compelling to 
give up now. With no guarantee, I 
acted on faith alone. I had one chance 
to give it my all ... so I did. It was 
truly an experience for me, and now, 
after not playing for one year, I have 
resumed performing. 

I continue to play this music which 
is so close to my heart, always thank- 
ing God for the opportunity and priv- 
ilege. I thank God for calling to me 
through the music and life of Olivier 
Messiaen, who so tenderly and glori- 
ously expressed God’s love and hope. 
Messiaen said, “The first idea that I 
have wanted to express... is the exis- 
tence of the truths of the Catholic 
faith ... That is the first aspect of my 
work, the most noble, doubtless the 
most useful, the most valuable, the 
only one, perhaps, that I will not re- 
gret at the hour of my death.”4 

With sadness I realize I will no 
longer experience the anticipation of 
Messiaen’s new works. But joyfully 
his legacy of beautiful music remains, 
alive with God’s love and power. 


Jacqueline Chew is a classical pianist who 
studied with Messiaen’s wife, pianist 
Yvonne Loriod. 


Notes 

1. Antoine Golea, Recontres avec Olivier 
Messiaen (Paris, René Julliard, 1960), p. 63. 
2. Claude Samuel, Entretiens avec Olivier 
Messiaen (Paris, Pierre Belfond, 1967), p. 
41. 

3. Ibid., p. 42. 

4. Ibid., p. 11. 
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iby Susan S. Phillips 


Defenceless under the night 
Our world in stupor lies; 
Yet, dotted everywhere, 
Ironic points of light 
Flash out wherever the Just 
Exchange their messages: 
May I, composed like them 
Of Eros and of dust, 
Beleaguered by the same 
Negation and despair, 
Show an affirming flame. 
—W. H. Auden, 
“September 1, 1939” 


| “Things aren’t right in many cit- 
ies ....I can hardly imagine the 
fear and the anger that people 
| must feel to terrorize one another 
and burn each other’s property,” 
said the President of the United 
States of America one week after 
violence erupted following the ac- 
quittal of the white policemen who 
beat the black man Rodney King 

(George Bush, San_ Francisco 
Chronicle, May 9, 1992). 

“They don’t care for justice, they 
don’t care for anything,” said Rich- 
ard Cunningham, a Los Angeles 
clerk trying to protect a store from 
looters in the riot (Newsweek, May 
771992, p. 37). 

“This is not America,” said a Ko- 
rean-American holding a gun to 
guard his property from rioters 
(Ibid., p. 38). 


Disorder of Souls and Societies 
Across the nation we sat staring 
at our television sets, wondering if 
standards of justice, equality, and 
compassion have been lost in our 


cities. We wondered if we have 
failed to nurture our citizens suffi- 
ciently for them to have firm iden- 
tities and consciences. What do 
personhood and American citizen- 
ship mean today? 

In our modern western world 
we suffer from the related prob- 
lems of narcissism and_ nihilism. 
Narcissism is a psychological dis- 
order of the self, having to do with 
internal emptiness and the asso- 
ciated strivings to fill the void 
within. This is manifested in prob- 
lems of self-esteem, image mainte- 
nance, impulse control, anxiety, 


An Affirming Flame: 
Psychotherapies of Hope 


Keith Criss 


and feelings of fragmentation. 
“Negation and despair” beleaguer 
those afflicted with self disorders. 
Nihilism is social and religious, 
and has to do with a collapse of 
standards and meaning within the 
culture. 

This collapse is manifested in loss 
of respect and responsibility, lack 
of connection and commitment, 
living in the present without in- 
volvement in traditions, and in 
lost and ridiculed values. This is 
the public face of “negation and 
despair.” 

Social philosophers and poets 
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Who we are as persons becomes 
known and shaped through 


have sought to articulate, clarify, 
and rectify these two conditions in 
a myriad of ways. The United 
States’ largest industry for curing 
souls and the society is psychother- 
apy. In our society psychology has 
replaced religion as the interpreter 
of persons. We who hold a Biblical 
faith need to examine current psy- 
chologies and ask ourselves if we 
can benefit from the interpretations 
and recommendations they offer 
with regard to narcissism and nihi- 
lism. 


Curing Souls 

For nearly a century, people 
have looked to the psyche as the 
seat of both disorder and hope. The 
psyche has been analyzed and 
treated extensively for the sake of 
personal happiness and social har- 
mony. 

We have hoped that searching 
our souls and purging them of dis- 
ease will eradicate the twin plagues 
of narcissism and nihilism and that 
people will, once again, move with- 
in a satisfying, meaningful world 
with firmly grounded identities. 

One of the outcomes of the psy- 
choanalytic quest for personal and 
social solutions is that childhood 
has gained prominence. Children 
are not merely little adults, nor 
weak, disenfranchised members of 
society, nor a standing reserve for 
the maintenance of our projects 
and concerns. 

The formation of their psyches 
determines the hope or despair of 
the world. They provide the link 
between narcissism and nihilism; 
aculture devoid of standards en- 
genders children whose psyches 
suffer a complementary emptiness. 
Grown children with hungry souls 
fail to furnish the world with the 
ideals and standards it needs to 
thrive. 
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This view paints a bleak picture 
of cyclic deprivation: of identity- 


starved children cultivating a 
meaning-starved culture which in 
its turn creates deprived children. 
However, penetrating into the cy- 
cle of negation and despair are 
shafts of light, light that can best be 
explained as God’s grace, but 
which social philosophers and psy- 
chologists also discern and explain 
in secular terms. Within certain 
branches of the field of psychother- 
apy, the concepts of generativity, 
engagement, recognition, basic 
trust, and attentiveness are em- 
ployed in salvific ways. 


Modern Psychologies of the Good 
Person and the Good Society 


Generativity 

A number of psychologists, soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, and phi- 
losophers today are writing moral 
philosophy. They are concerned 
with what makes a good person 
and a good society. Here our atten- 
tion will be on the moral philoso- 
phy of some modern psychologists 
and sociologists whose thinking is 
compatible with Biblical moral 
thought. Erik Erikson, writing after 
the Second World War, claimed 
“generativity,” the care for all per- 
sons and things with which we 
have been entrusted, as a virtue. 

Generativity links character for- 
mation with community building 
so that both the problem of narcis- 
sism and that of nihilism are ad- 
dressed. Erikson writes, “... man’s 
psychosocial survival is safeguard- 
ed only by vital virtues which de- 
velop in the interplay of successive 
and overlapping generations, liv- 
ing together in organized settings” 
(Insight and Responsibility, New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
1964, p. 114). 


Unlike the anorexic social and; 
natural worlds found in Freudian, 
theory, Erikson’s “self” develops in) 
a full-bodied world of earth, na-# 
tions, and social relations. Genera-: 
tivity is stewardship, the Biblical 
principle articulated by the Lord) 
who said to his people that beasts: 
and birds and fish and all creatures: 
“are given into your hands” (Gene-: 
sis 9:2) and that true discipleship 
includes “rejoicing in his inhabited 
world and delighting in the sons of) 
men” (Proverbs 8:30,31). 


Engagement 

The psychological and sociologi-i 
cal theorists of engagement and 
caring focus on detachment as; 
problematic rather than mature. 
Within Freudian theory and theo-» 
ries of the human potential move-: 
ment, the marks of maturity are in-: 
dividuation and self-actualization. 
In contrast, the theorists of engage-: 
ment and caring (among. these: 
would be Erik Erikson, Heinz Ko-; 
hut, Jessica Benjamin, Robert Bel- 
lah, Daniel Stern, and others) un-. 
derstand maturity in interpersonal) 
as well as intrapsychic terms. 

This way of thinking about peo-: 
ple is much more compatible with? 
our faith tradition, which never en- 
visions sanctification as an isolated,| 
lonely journey. 

Although unique and individual, | 
we are created, saved, and purified! 
through relationships with others,; 
divine and human. In the words of. 
psychoanalytic theory, “subjective 
reality becomes articulated through: 
a process of empathic resonance” ’ 
(Robert Stolorow et al., Psychoana- 
lytic Treatment: An Intersubjective 
Approach, Hillsdale, N.J.: The Ana-+ 
lytic Press, 1987, p. 7). Who we are# 
as persons becomes known and! 
shaped through relationships of! 
loving attention. 


fe Need for Relationships of Love and 
spect 

| Moving away from a focus on in- 
brn drives, the theorists of care, 
sponsibility, and intersubjectivity 
ycus more on human needs and 
& kinds of relationships that meet 
aose needs. Don Browning has 
iritten that these psychologies are 
imbued with an ethic of mutuali- 
”” based on the presumed human 
ed for mutual regard (Religious 
\hought and the Modern Psychologies, 
lhiladelphia: Fortress, 1987, p. 
(05). Heinz’ Kohut postulates hu- 
han needs for self-esteem, values, 


d a sense of kinship with others 
he Search for the Self, New York: 
Press, 
1978). The meeting of these needs 
jccurs in relationships, beginning 
vith the earliest parent-child rela- 
on and should foster the de- 
yelopment of people (and, ulti- 
nately, of communities) relatively 
ree of narcissism and _ nihilism. 
These health-promoting relation- 
hips are characterized by parental 
legard, confirmation, recognition, 
ittentiveness, response, and trust- 
worthiness, and by the child’s re- 
sponsive gifts of trust and hope. 
| Erikson, Kohut, and the others in 
this tradition accept the fact that 
beople fail other people. The baby 
srying in her crib may not get the 
parent’s attention when she first 
needs it; the sick baby’s need may 
9e hard to discern at first, and, 
therefore, goes unrelieved. Parents 
cannot meet all the needs a child 
has. The parental qualities of atten- 
tion, empathy, and responsiveness, 
however, serve as rays of light in 
the darkness of unmet needs. They 
are “affirming flames” that enable 
the child to hold on to hope. 
According to Kohut, small paren- 
al failures spur a child to develop 
internal self-structures of  self- 
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comfort and self-confirmation. The 
parent’s lack of response within an 
overall context of responsiveness 
gives the child an opportunity to 
become stronger and meet some of 
her or his own needs, without be- 
coming detached from and inde- 
pendent of the parent. One of the 
virtues of such theories is their rea- 
listic understanding of human rela- 
tionships and the capacities and 
limits of human nature. 


Recognition 

The cultivation of hope and car- 
ing for others in the context of an 
imperfect world replete with suf- 
fering and injustice depends upon 
moral affirmations as well as on 


Tn our society psychology 
has replaced religion as the 
interpreter of persons. 


other. Ultimately, mutual recogni- 
tion is Benjamin’s ethical vehicle 
for combatting the emptiness of the 
self (narcissism) and the devalua- 
tion of the world (nihilism). She 
writes, “Recognition is that re- 
sponse from the other which makes 
meaningful the feelings, intentions, 
and actions of the self” (p. 12). Mu- 
tuality is intrinsic to the concept of 
recognition, for one can be truly 
recognized only by someone we 
“.,. recognize as a person in his or 
her own right” (Ibid.). 


Attention 

Sociologist Robert Bellah and his 
colleagues, concerned about the 
meaninglessness of life and the ero- 


psychological ideas of health and 
maturity. Embedded in these theo- 
ries that call themselves psycholog- 
ical and sociological are faith in the 
human capacity to love and to 
identify what is good. Clearly what 
is good is mutuality rather than 
domination and submission. 

Jessica Benjamin writes that ”. . . 
the concept that unifies intersubjec- 
tive theories of self development is 
the need for recognition” (The 
Bonds of Love, New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1988, p. 21). Her statement 
contains beliefs about the nature of 
the self, the equality and dignity of 
all persons, and the manner in 
which people ought to treat one an- 


sion of democracy, see redemptive 
possibilities in “attention” (The 
Good Society, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1991). They write, “For pay- 
ing attention is how we use our 
psychic energy, and how we use 
our psychic energy determines the 
kind of self we are cultivating, the 
kind of person we are learning to 
be” (p. 255). They make the connec- 
tion between the personal and com- 
munal problems of meaningless- 
ness by claiming that a family life 
characterized by attentiveness “... 
is essential both for the satisfaction 
of adults and for the raising of re- 
sponsible children who can nurture 
Continued on p. 30 
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The Restless Conscience 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Hava Beller’s movie The Restless 
Conscience documents the anti-Nazi 
German resistance, a movement 
that has never received much 
press. During the early years sever- 
al highly placed members tried re- 
peatedly to warn England and oth- 
er European countries of the 
danger posed by Hitler and to gain 
aid in deposing him, but they were 
ignored. 

As the war and the atrocities 
against the Jews progressed, the 
resisters felt increasing pressure. 
As resistance member Judge Hans 
von Dohnanyi said on the day 
France fell to the Nazis, “To swim 
against public opinion in your own 
country in the time of victory is a 
difficult thing to do.” 

In desperation, the resisters began 
a series of ill-fated attempts to take 
Hitler’s life. The final attempts led 
to the arrests and executions of 
most of the conspirators. The most 
moving sequences of the movie 
show actual footage from the trials 
of some of these men. Their quiet 
dignity and strength while being 
grilled by the hostile and derisive 
Nazi Kangaroo court is amazing. 
One man, certainly knowing he is 
doomed, calmly tells the judge who 
is berating him that he believes Hit- 
ler to be “a great perpetrator of 
evil.” 

For filmmaker Beller, a German- 
born Jew whose grandmother died 
in Auschwitz, making the movie 
was a personal quest. In the inter- 
views she has with the resisters’ 
surviving family members she tries 
to find out who these men were, 
who “were willing to die for peo- 
ple they didn’t even know.” 
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“Only if you cry 
for the Jews are 
you permitted to 
sing Gregorian 


chants.” 


She finds that they were people 
from all walks of life—trade union 
leaders, lawyers, civil servants, 
military men, and some Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen (the estab- 
lished churches offered no resis- 
tance). The deeper question of 
what gave these men their motiva- 
tion and courage is harder to an- 
swer. 

In her attempt to tell the whole 
story, Beller’s film provides brief 
character sketches of many of the 
resisters. (As a result of the July 20 
[1944] movement, the last attempt 
to kill Hitler, 50 leaders were con- 
demned to death.) I would have 
welcomed learning much more 
about any one of them. 

In one case, that of theologian 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the motiva- 
tion for resistance is pointed out 
clearly. Bonhoeffer’s brother-in- 
law and fellow clergyman Eber- 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


hard Bethke explains that Bonhoef- 
fer simply felt that he couldn't bea 
disciple of Christ and be an accom- 
plice in the murder of Jews. In 
Bonhoeffer’s own words, “Only if 
you cry for the Jews are you per- 
mitted to sing Gregorian chants.” 
Thankfully, Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
was a prolific writer and through 
his work we can understand and | 
be challenged by the making of a 
Christian conscience in a time of 
great evil. 


Recommended works by Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer: 

The Cost of Discipleship. New York: 
Macmillan, 1963. 

Letters and Papers from Prison. Edited by 
Eberhard Bethge. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1972. 

A Testament to Freedom: the Essential 
Writings of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Edited 
by Geffrey B. Kelly and F. Burton Nel- 
son. New York: HarperCollins, 1990. 


Delfeayo Marsalis 


pviewed by Dan Ouellette 


yarted out in black church choirs 
Pfore flying from the sanctuary to 
le recording studio. Some were 
irced to abandon gospel because 
[ perceived contradictions be- 
veen the sacred and the secular 
thile others settled into the practi- 
Al side of a devotion to music, es- 
hewing the pulpit for the bucks 
hd larger audiences. Then, of 
urse, there were the career gos- 
1 singers who rarely ranged far 
jom church settings. What's ex- 
faordinary about the Gospel Hum- 
ningbirds is that they have man- 
ped to carve a niche in both 
yorlds, singing their impeccable 
d ebullient vocal harmonies in 
eighborhood churches as well as 
oncert halls, blues festivals, and 
a clubs. 

The Oakland quintet has been 
ee Bay Area churches for the 


an of the best r&b/soul singers 


ast two decades and over the last 
pur years has garnered fans in pop 
nd r&b quarters, thanks to back- 
iround vocal gigs with Huey Lew- 
3 and the Fabulous Thunderbirds. 
Dn Steppin’ Out, their third album 
nd first for Blind Pig, the Gospel 
Tummingbirds deliver a spiritual- 
y charged, jubilantly rhythmic col- 
ection of Christo-Afrocentric tunes 
hat unashamedly testify to the 
ord as well as exuberantly rock 
he house. 

The lead-off number, “That Same 
hing,” gets church time soaring 
vith its sweet vocals and rocking 
eat, “Judgment Day” lifts off into 
he ecstatic rhythm & gospel zone 
vith heavenly falsetto vocal flights, 
nd “Safety Zone” cools the pro- 
eedings down momentarily with 


cospel Hummingbirds, 
lhe Holmes Brothers and 


its jazz tones. There’s also a spine- 
tingling arrangement of the tradi- 
tional “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
and a soul stirrer (“Changed”). 
This is a “must listen” for those 
folks who still equate heavenly mu- 
sic with harps. 

An equally inspired album of 
gospel blues and soul is the 
Holmes Brothers’ Jubilation, record- 
ed for Peter Gabriel’s world music 
label, Real World. The album was 
recorded in 1991 at Gabriel’s studi- 
os in England during a week when 
over 75 musicians and producers 


The Holmes Brothers 


from around the world met to per- 
form together. The New York- 
based Holmes Brothers, who have 
two previous blues and contempo- 
rary soul albums out on Rounder 
Records, hold the distinction of be- 
ing the first group of musicians 
from the United States to record for 
Gabriel’s company. 

The album itself is an impressive 
collection of traditional gospel 
tunes such as “Amazing Grace” 
and “Just a Closer Walk with Thee” 
given updated interpretations. 
Continued on p.29 
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Anarchy and Christianity / 


by Jacques Ellul 


reviewed by David W. Gill 


Anarchy and Christianity by 
Jacques Ellul. Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1991. vi,+109 
pp., paperback. Translated by Geof- 
frey W. Bromiley from the French edi- 
tion (1988). 


Jacques Ellul has often, in his 50 
or so books, made brief comments 
affirming a certain kind of anar- 
chism as the most (or even the 
only) serious response to the 
crushing constraints of modern 
technological society and its inva- 
sive bureaucratic political and ec- 
onomic organization. With the 
publication of Anarchy and Chris- 
tianity we now have an extended 
essay on the subject. In this vol- 
ume Ellul defines what he means 
by anarchy and explains why he 
favors this stance. He tries to help 
anarchists as well as Christians 
get beyond stereotypical misun- 
derstandings and the knee-jerk re- 
pudiations of Christianity by anar- 
chists and of anarchism by 
Christians. 

Ellul proposes an anarchy “not, 
of course, in the common sense of 
disorder, but in the sense of an- 
arche: no authority, no domina- 
tion” (p. 45). While he wishes to 
“rule out violent anarchism, there 
remains pacifist, antinationalist, 
anticapitalist, moral, and antidem- 
ocratic anarchism (i.e., that which 
is hostile to the falsified democra- 
cy of bourgeois states). There re- 
mains the anarchism which acts 
by means of persuasion, by the 
creation of small groups and net- 
works, denouncing falsehood and 
oppression, aiming at a true over- 
turning of authorities of all kinds 
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ANARCHY 
CHRISTI 


Jacques ENul 
a 


as people at the bottom speak and 
organize themselves” (pp. 13-14). 

Ellul rejects violence because tac- 
tically it is unable to produce free- 
dom or justice and because, as a 
Christian, it betrays the command 
to love which is at the heart of 
Christian faith. But as a radical re- 
sponse to our situation he also urg- 
es avoidance of normal politics 
(even Green party politics) and 
conscientious objection to military 
service, taxes, vaccination, and 
compulsory schooling. Ellul dif- 
ferentiates his anarchism from oth- 
er definitions both by this rejection 
of violence and by his refusal of 
any utopian optimism about the 
possibility of a pure anarchist soci- 
ety. 


Sin is an individual as well as a 


social phenomenon and an an- 
archist destruction of social | 
organization cannot lead to a\ 
sinless, blissful social situa- 
tion. Anarchism is a stance | 
and a strategy, not a millenari- | 
an possibility. What is “possi- | 
ble, liveable, and practicable” ' 
and even “just” is “the crea- 
tion of new institutions from 
the grass-roots level,” “a new 
social model” (p. 21). 

Historically, Christians have 
been guilty of collusion with ! 
political powers that oppress } 
people. But while Ellul ad- 
mits that this sad story is re- » 
grettable and is cause for hu- 
mility and repentance, he 
argues that the “metaphysi- | 
cal” objection to Christianity 
by anarchist thinkers is mis- 
placed. Such texts as Romans 
13 (“the powers that be are or- - 
dained of God”) need to be under- 
stood in the context not only of | 
their immediate audiences but in | 
relation to the broader message of | 
Scripture. Ellul reviews the Biblical | 
story and concludes that it teaches 
a fundamental opposition to exces- 
sive power and authority. The God | 
of Scripture is not a God exercising 
imperial authority and endorsing | 
other emperors, but rather a God | 
who is self-limited in love and who - 
walks alongside people. 

The Biblical prophet and, for that | 
matter, the weak and despised in | 
general, stand over against the po- 
litical authorities and are much 
more important than kings and | 
generals in speaking and doing 
God’s will. Jesus’ relation to the * 
powers begins with Herod’s at- © 


mpt to kill him as a baby, con- 
mts or sidesteps the political 
mptation, forms an alternative 
ad of community, and ends with 
fen crucifixion--and then the 
ical surprise of the resurrection. 
lul urges a second look at the 
bok of Revelation, and the writ- 
gs of Peter and Paul, in which the 
ll to a “warfare” waged with love 
a major theme, qualifying the 
issages traditionally invoked on 
thalf of state power and authori- 
. He concludes with brief appen- 
ces concerning the interpretation 
Romans 13 and civil disobedi- 
ace. 
Ellul is at his best in showing the 
bectrum of Biblical story and 
ought about political power, 
inging from ambivalence to oppo- 
tion. Would that both the patron- 
ling liberal social engineers (rein- 
igorated by the L.A. riots) and 
ie “we’re-going-to-ram-our-right- 
busness-down-your-throats” con- 
'rvatives could hear and under- 
and this profound word of God! 
Ellul really made his case 20 
ears ago: sociologically with The 
olitical Illusion and Biblically with 
he Politics of God and the Politics of 
fan and various other Biblical 
udies. Anarchy and Christianity is 
brief, intense statement of posi- 
ons he has developed earlier. 

I mostly agree with Ellul, but I 
m not convinced that a refusal to 
ote, run for office, pay taxes or 
articipate in the public school sys- 
m is the best way to relate to our 
yciety and its political organiza- 
on. Bigness is the major problem, 
ureaucratic political technique 
beys its own internal logic of ex- 


Ellul reviews the Biblical story and concludes that 


it teaches a fundamental opposition to 
excessive power and authority. 


ponential growth. Individual men 
and women, communities, tradi- 
tions, moral and spiritual values all 
suffer. But some form of big gov- 
emment will be necessary as long 
as we have big business and big 
weapons. 

Strategically, I think we need to 
raise our voices for depoliticiza- 
tion, i.e., a refusal to allow all prob- 
lems to be defined in political 
terms requiring political solutions. 
In most cases we should argue and 
work for local, community, even 
neighborhood control of political 
programs and policies. Smaller 
scale, modest, democratic popu- 
lism is my preference to both big 
government and political with- 
drawal. 

It is, after all, possible to have 
some kind of modest impact on our 
common life by means of school 
board, rent control board, and city 
council participation. I don’t think 
we should abandon those possibili- 
ties. Nor am I moved to political 
withdrawal by the argument that 
voting and other forms of political 
participation are ineffective. (The 
criterion of measurable “effective- 
ness” is the legacy of technique). 
Provided we debunk all idolatry 
and pretension in favor of modes- 
ty, humility, and truth, voting and 


public school participation are at 
least symbolic ways of standing 
alongside our neighbors. 

I don’t abandon the church de- 
spite its conformity, weakness, and 
failure to live up to its charter; nor 
am I inclined to abandon the state 
and politics despite its corruption, 
hypocrisy, weakness, and failure. 
If for no other reason, these choices 
are important as reminders of the 
fact that God will not stop partici- 
pating in my life despite what I am. 

Bottom line: No grandiose politi- 
cal illusions; no utopian dreams of 
social engineering. Instead, concen- 
trate on recovering personal life, 
neighborhood, and local matters. 
But, yeah, I'll still go to the polls 
and vote for candidates who seem 
to be the best of whichever ones are 
available.@ 


David W. Gill is professor of applied eth- 
ics, North Park College, Chicago. 
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| Books | 


Churches that Abuse/ 


by Ronald M. Enroth 


reviewed by Margaret T. Singer 


Churches That Abuse by Ronald M. 
Enroth. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1992. xi 
+ 231pp., no index. 


In prior works sociologist Ronald 
Enroth has demonstrated the poig- 
nancy and power of case studies to 
bring alive the interactions be- 
tween leaders and followers in a 
range of current religious groups 
(The Jesus People; The Gay Church; 
Youth, Brainwashing and the Extre- 
mist Cults; and The Lure of the 
Cults). 

In this new book, case histories 
of individuals, couples, and fami- 
lies whose lives have been devas- 
tated by the abusive practices of 
power-driven leaders are presented 
in detail. Further, Enroth outlines 
the backgrounds of the pastors and 
how the groups evolved. The pas- 
tors and groups are named. The 
authoritarian, idiosyncratic practic- 
es rationalized by these abusive 
pastors are detailed. 

Most useful are the explanations 
of why the social and psychological 
influence techniques work. Their 
impact on the lives and psychology 
of members is explicated. 

The reader is taken through the 
processes Enroth used so that his 
conclusions can be shared. He 
faced the tasks that those who 
work with a variety of victims face, 
namely, conveying that victims do 
not seek out abuse, nor do they re- 
main with their abusers because 
they like abuse, nor are they stupid 
folk. These victims most often are 
altruistic, trusting persons who 
may be somewhat naive, somewhat 
gullible, but who enter groups be- 
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cause of the global, glowing prom- 
ises touted to be the path to honor 
God, to improve the self, and to aid 
humankind. 

Enroth faced the task of exposing 
the psychological, social, and finan- 
cial methods unscrupulous pastors 
use to enroll, train, and retain fol- 
lowers. Without accomplishing 
this, he could not overcome the 
centuries-old prejudice that causes 
many individuals, including some 
clergy, to blame victims. He has 
been able to lead readers to see 
what thought-reform programs are, 
and how mind control works, that 
is, how the enticements affect the 
decision-making and commitments 
of the person who enters and stays 
in an abusive group. 

He accomplished his two central 
goals: to educate readers about the 
processes involved so that they can 
grasp the techniques and methods 
of pastoral influence, control, and 
abuse; and to outline the vast 
range of consequences—psycho- 
logical, spiritual, social, and finan- 
cial—suffered by those dominated 
and controlled by abusive pastors 
gone astray on personal power 
trips. 

There has been a need for some- 
one of Enroth’s stature in both the 
academia of sociology and Chris- 
tian scholarship to study and con- 
vey the abusive power that pastors 
gone astray can wield using guilt, 
fear, and intimidation to control 
their members. Beyond that, En- 
roth explicates the details of the 
processes so that readers can grasp 
how common, centuries-old manip- 
ulative techniques are put into play 
by the unscrupulous and why such 


techniques work. 

Enroth identified 10 sets of fea 
tures he found in abusive churche 
control-oriented leadership, spiritv 
al elitism, manipulation of men 
bers, perceived persecution, lif 
style rigidity, emphasis  o: 
experience, suppression of dissen’ 
harsh discipline of members, dé 
nunciation of other churches, an 
the infliction of painful exit prc 
cesses. 

An overview of the churches dd 
scribed indicates that control wa 
obtained over every aspect of ter 
poral life—ranging from dre 
codes, the space between parist 
ioners in pews, the kinds of cookie 
eaten, the assigning of marital par 
ners, the destruction of marriages 
the separating of families—to th 
point that the readers sees that i 
dividuals were led to replace ther 
conscience and internal accounte 
bility with leader-dominated dic 
tates that reflected that man’s per 
sonal desires. (Few were woma’ 
pastors, and most of the pastor 
were self-appointed rather than op 
dained.) 

These leaders went about trai 
ing followers to join into a world 
created by their sermons. Thi 
teachings and preachings of abu 
sive pastors produced self-createe 
islands where followers wer 
taught (deceived, coerced, manip 
lated) through fear, guilt, intimidas 
tion, and the use of thought-reforn’ 
or mind-control techniques to aci 
cept values and conduct that rel 
beled reality. When looked at dis 
passionately, reality . was reé 
interpreted in order to construct « 
church with doctrines that permit! 


j the pastor to have excuses to in- 
lge in whatever sexual, financial, 
social habits he desired and to 
jablish unchallenged —_ power. 
fesse men were not teaching 
iristianity; they were using their 
jumed power to produce a group 
jwhich whatever they wanted to 
) was taught as “doctrine.” One 
iy of phrasing what the abusive 
istors appear to reason is to say, 
| I create a community that obeys 
7 rules, these rules are then reali- 
and if I declare myself a pastor I 
in put God’s imprimatur on my 
jshes, my fantasies, my desires.” 

One pastor, who began with the 
jominent theme of “submitting to 
im,” was not slow to set into play 
fe practice of “dancing before the 
prd” (individuals dancing before 
le congregation) which was even- 
jally transformed by pastoral in- 
ruction into “intimate dancing” 
ith one’s “spiritual connection.” 
an outside observer, the pastor 
nd set into play a sequencing of 
Psensitizing activities and mental 
\tionalizations in the thinking and 
ecision-making process of follow- 
is that led them to accept very 
ynsual, overtly sexual dancing 
jith a nonmarital partner with im- 
lied permission to extend that re- 
tionship into intimacy. Relabeling 
ad endorsement of conduct by the 
astor gave acceptance to conduct 
1at had devastating effects on in- 


ad created explanations under the 
ise of spiritual teachings that in- 
‘ituted practices permitting him to 
ndulge in behavior otherwise not 
ondoned either by the Christian or 
secular society. 
This semantic reframing was not 
isolated instance, but rather a 
achnique widely used by a num- 
er of pastors who instituted a 
lethora of practices not designed 
) promote Christianity, nor to pro- 
note better spiritual and temporal 
ves for followers, but as ways to 
ermit themselves to instigate prac- 
ices that gave them what they 
vanted and permitted them to do 
s they pleased. They reframed or 
enamed behavioral practices with 
piritual endorsements in order to 


rationalize what they 
wanted done, to 
make possible indul- 
gences in otherwise 
nonacceptable behav- 
ior, to enhance their 
domination, and to 
increase their realms 
of control. 

One of the excellent 
features of Enroth’s 
presentation is his use 
of examples of pasto- 
ral conduct to illus- 
trate psychological 
concepts that assist 
readers who are vic- 
tims themselves to 
understand what has 
happened to them. 
However, the same 
device allows clergy, 
psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, physi- 
cians, and others in 
the helping profes- 
sions to grasp the me- 
chanics of the influence techniques 
and to sense the psychological 
changes these induce. 

For example, in discussing the 
state of unreality many former 
members of abusive groups experi- 
ence while they are in the groups, 
Enroth illustrates the frequently 
used psychological concept of the 
“double bind” to explain the actual 
irreconcilable contradictions found 
in the exhortations of the abusive 
pastors. One pastor preached to 
women to model themselves after 
his wife and not to appear like 
“worldly women” and draw atten- 
tion to themselves. His wife wore a 
wig, false eyelashes, spiked heels, 
and as some parishioners com- 
mented in their interviews, “The 
wife looked more like the prosti- 
tute Jezebel than the godly wife of 
Proverbs 31.” 

This book contains a near com- 
plete catalogue of techniques and 
conduct used to produce what is 
termed “swallow-follow” methods 
of totalitarian controls used by the 
abusive pastors. It illustrates the 
technical concept of thought reform 
and makes the popular term of 
mind control understandable. 

The author summarizes certain 


lingering problems (p. 185) he has 
noted in victims—such as difficulty 
relating to supervisory personnel 
in the workplace; difficulty trusting 
new friends, workmates, and ac- 
quaintances, all the while feeling 
guilty for having a judgmental atti- 
tude; experiencing deep fears of 
abandonment by a spouse, death of 
one’s children, or never again hav- 
ing a date. 

He also lists the areas in which 
healing must occur: between vic- 
tims and their friends, family, 
spouses (who are often pitted 
against one another by the abusive 
pastors), and reconciliation with 
children (often badly abused and 
neglected by parents at the instiga- 
tion of the leader). Finding confi- 
dence again to approach group or 
church affiliation and overcoming 
distorted spirituality are part of a 
long list of problems to sort out 
and deal with on the path to recov- 
ery. 

Enroth sees some troublesome 
tendencies: “It seems that we have 
a need to create evangelical gurus, 
Christian celebrities, superpastors 
in megachurches, and miscellane- 
ous ‘teachers’ and ‘experts’ that we 
Continued on p.31 
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Marx continued 


own) often do have material conse- 
quences as well as non-material 
sources. 

As a Christian, I would argue 
that among many and _ varied 
causes and sources of social reality, 
the truth (and conversely the lie) 
that is spoken and lived out has the 
greatest impact on our history. 
God’s revelation of the Word (the 
Truth) in Jesus of Nazareth is the 
supreme example. Marx’s materi- 
alist reductionism is unacceptable. 

Marx was a “dialectical material- 
ist.” History consists of the interac- 
tion of thesis and antithesis, pro- 
ducing a synthesis which then 
encounters a new antithesis, and 
so on. Dialectics is a powerful 
method of analysis because it illu- 
minates the course of history (and 
of Biblical revelation as well). The 
great weakness of Marx’s dialectic 
is its progressivism. That is, Marx 
believed that an evolution toward a 
utopian classless state, which 
would see the “withering away of 
the state,” was not only possible 
but was assured by the dialectical 
progress of history. 

With Ellul, I think that dialectical 
tension is essential for “life,” not 
“progress.” We need it (not an un- 
challenged totalitarian condition) 
but we don’t expect salvation or 
progress from it. 

Marx was fundamentally accu- 
rate in assessing the development 
of industrial capitalism in the 19th 
century. But part of his negative 
legacy to our century, according to 
jacques Ellul again (Hope in Time of 
Abandonment, Seabury Press, 1973, 
pp. 48-49), is fomenting an “age of 
suspicion.” Lurking behind any- 
one’s speech or action is one’s eco- 
nomic class. We cannot accept any- 
thing for what it appears to be; we 
immediately refer it to this unac- 
knowledged class bias. This same 
cynical habit of thought is prac- 
ticed by those influenced by Freud, 
Nietzsche, as well as by a host of 
‘isms and ‘ologies of other sorts 
(too often including an excessive 
and unfair Christian suspicion of 
non-Christians). 

No Christian wants the truth of 
Jesus Christ to be judged by the 
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W. need 


dialectical tension 
but we don’t expect 
salvation or 


progress from it. 
Re ee 


failures of his followers; analo- 
gously, it is not fair to reject Marx 
simply because his followers have 
failed in various ways. Surely part 
of the reason for the passing of 
Marxist regimes in this decade is 
the fact that it has not been possible 
to live with the violence and hypoc- 
risy of their leadership. Anytime a 
country’s border patrols must train 
their guns inward to prevent their 
own people from leaving, you 
know that something is not going 
well. 

But I will not argue here in depth 
for the superiority of Jesus to Marx 
because of the superior record of 
“Christian” societies to Marxist 
ones. That case can be made, but 
more important is the fact that Je- 
sus was more realistic than Marx— 
in that he made no guarantees of 
perfection in this life. The naivete 
and utopianism of Karl Marx’s 
thought put him in a completely 
different class from Jesus as a com- 
mentator on human reality. 

In the 20th century, it is not capi- 
tal and economic class but “tech- 
nique” and the associated growth 
of the bureaucratic nation-state that 
shape international as well as local 
life. Technique, the subject of El- 
lul’s extensive sociological writ- 
ings, is “raving rationalism,” the 
quest for measurable effectiveness, 
the surrender of the qualitative to 
the quantitative, the conquest of 
the natural by the artificial—not 
only in electronic or machine tech- 
nologies but in organizational tech- 
niques, bureaucracy, economics, 
politics, religion, and all other sec- 
tors of life. This way of thought 
and action has been growing expo- 


nentially throughout the 20th cen.: 
tury, invading every corner of the! 
globe and every corner of our per.: 
sonal life. 

Throughout the 20th century this, 
technique has been quietly assert: 
ing itself not only in the United: 
States and Japan but in the commy.) 
nist world. Communist ideolo 
has had to yield to technical imper- 
atives. While the rhetoric remained 
fierce, the reality has been conver. 
gence of East and West. — Soviet 
and eastern European Marxism 
died in full retreat before an impe- 
rialistic technological invasion. We 
can predict a similar fate for Chi- 
nese communism and for the separ- 
atist ethnic movements now Tavag- 
ing eastern Europe. No version of 
Marxism and no version of separat-. 
ist nationalism is powerful enough 
to resist eventual integration into 
an interdependent, global techno- 
logical web. 

So, that old devil Karl Marx is 
pretty much gone. As we have: 
seen, there are some good things 
along with many very bad things 
to say about his legacy. But nowas 
we are on to other devils in Bagh- 
dad and elsewhere, let’s remember 
that crucial Biblical characterology 
of Satan: lies, accusation, division, | 
violence and death. 

We could start with a little interi- j 
or exorcism and then keep an eye | 
especially on that tyrant with the 
beneficent smile, Technique, as it / 
extends its sway over the people of } 
our planet. 


David W. Gill is Professor of Applied Eth- + 
ics at North Park College, Chicago. He is | 
the author of Peter the Rock, and The. 
Opening of the Christian Mind. 


For further reading: 


Klaus Bockmuehl, The Challenge of | 
Marxism: A Christian Response (Inter- 
Varsity, 1980). 
Jacques Ellul, Jesus and Marx: From Gos- 
pel to Ideology (Eerdmans, 1988). 

David Lyon, Karl Marx: A Christian As- 
sessment of His Life and Thought (Inter- 
Varsity, 1979). ) 
Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels, The Com- — 
munist Manifesto (Pelican, 1967). 
David McLellan, Karl Marx: His Life and 
Thought (Harper, 1977). 


irwin continued 


‘he problem is that the contra- 
tion between Darwinism and 
ristian theism is at a much 
sper level. God could have used 
; process. That’s just the prob- 
nh. If God is in the picture at all, 
li don’t have any good reason to 
lieve that God chose to use mu- 
on and selection. 

ne reason that people are certain 
it mutation and selection did the 
Jating is that they think that 
oe else was available. That is, 
» Creator wasn’t around, will- 
r, or able to do the work. That’s 
ty the “theistic evolutionists” 
id to be missing the point; both 
2 Darwinists and I would agree 
| that. Sure, God could have 
ed evolution, but what Darwin- 
iS mean by evolution is a doc- 
Ine that assumes as a matter of 
st principle that no God was 
ound to do anything. 

The positive evidence that natu- 
a can do this creating is, 
inkly, nonexistent. It has to be 
e only possibility in order to be 
editable at all. So what the theis- 
Pe rationist tends to end up do- 
g is, first, accepting as true a 
linciple based on the assumption 
at there is no Creator and then 
ying that this mechanism is the 
reator’s way of creating. It’s at 
at level that the contradiction ex- 
‘s: The Creator is useless. The 
Ne is superfluous because 
rerything gets along just as well 
ithout the Creator. So, the natu- 
1 tendency is to discard the su- 
srfluous element. There is a natu- 
1 progression to discarding 
eism. 

Now this would not necessarily 
appen with somebody whose ac- 
1aintance with Darwinism is at a 
stance—you don’t have to pick 
9 Darwinistic ways of thinking. 
it if you are actually working in, 
e close to, the field, the thinking 
‘ocess is fundamentally inconsis- 
nt with theism. 


adix: Have there been any reac- 
ns to your book that surprised 
yu? 


hnson: I have been pleasantly 


surprised that a lot of my col- 
leagues, and a lot of them here at 
Berkeley, are quite accepting of 
what I’m doing. In no way have I 
been isolated in the way that I 
thought I might be when I started 
down this road. That is entirely a 
plus. The university is treating me 
very well. There are some people, 
however, whose self-esteem and 
reputation are permeated with Dar- 
winism who are very, very angry 
with me. That is only to be expect- 
ed. Quarrels are carried out in a 
very bitter way throughout the sci- 
entific community all the time. 
There is nothing special about me. 

But I have just had this tremen- 
dous experience at Southern Meth- 
odist University, where a three-day 
symposium had five scientists rep- 
resenting the Darwinian side (led 
by Michael Ruse, a professor of zo- 
ology and philosophy in Canada, 
and a leading defender of Darwin- 
ism, along with a bunch of biology 
professors) and then they had me 
and five supporters on the anti- 
Darwinist side. 


Radix: Supporters who were scien- 
tists? 


Johnson: Yes. Like a young profes- 
sor of philosophy at Whitworth, 


esecntecree PPPOE INI 


Being born 
may be cause 


a 


Seraneoeeeees 


professor of chemistry from Lehigh 
University in Pennsylvania, a pro- 
fessor of biology from Eastern Col- 
lege, a guy who is getting Ph.D.s in 
both math and philosophy from 
the University of Chicago, and a 
professor of philosophy from Syra- 
cuse. So it was a kind of combina- 
tion of philosophy and science in a 
first-rate academic symposium that 
everybody enjoyed. 

We have had some wonderful 
communication from the Darwin- 
ists since then, saying how they 
had approached this whole thing 
with great suspicion that it would 
all be a dishonest, rigged game. But 
what they found was a completely 
fair and open-minded academic 
platform where for the first time 
the issues were discussed, and 
where they had the experience of 
discussing their fundamental as- 
sumptions and having to debate 
them—in public. They liked it and 
want to do it again. 

Now a lot of the scientists at 
Southern Methodist who refused to 
participate when we came to town, 
because of those same suspicions, 
are expressing some regret that 
they jumped to the wrong conclu- 
sions. This is a starting point for 
managing to get scientists to partic- 
ipate on a level playing field, on 
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or indicative 


of my hesitance to head 
head-first into anything 


My first tentative leap 

from a dam on the Trent Canal 
plunged me feet-first 

into a parallel submarine world 
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In my shrinking youthful searches 
| cautiously tried the waters 
unaware how quickly they draln 


out of reach 

Oh, there’s no need to tell me 
faith is tough 

I’ve tested It thoroughly 

inch by inch 
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the philosophical and scientific is- 
sues. They won’t do that if it is in 
any way a Bible/science debate— 
they won’t talk about that. But 
their own principles require that 
they deal with intellectual chal- 
lenges on the scientific and philo- 
sophical issues, on these issues of 
philosophical assumptions. Some of 
them are resistant to doing that, 
but if we press hard enough and in 
the right way, they have to admit 
that it is a legitimate issue—and 
that is what’s happening. 

There is a whole phalanx of pro- 
tectors of Darwinism in the scien- 
tific community who come out and 
heap ad hominem abuse on people 
like me, and who absolutely refuse 
to engage in the issues. But you just 
have to stay the course and be pa- 
tient and eventually you get 
through to the people who are a lit- 
tle bit more open-minded. 


Radix: You mentioned earlier some 
of the more unpleasant social con- 
sequences of Darwinism. You men- 
tioned the robber barons, and I am 
wondering about some of the fas- 
cist and Nazi race theories, about 
how such things fit in with the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Did Darwin 
himself have a social agenda? 


Johnson: Not particularly. Darwin 
shared the very racist views that 
were common for people in his 
time and place. They all took for 
granted that the white race was the 
most highly evolved. Darwin pre- 
dicted that the whites would exter- 
minate all the other races because 
that is survival of the fittest. He 
predicted that in The Descent of Man 
and without any apparent regret. 

But, as I say, those views were 
common among people who were 
not Darwinists, too, so it wouldn’t 
be fair to blame racism solely on 
Darwinism. 

But really almost everything that 
has happened since, whether good 
or bad, has been based on this theo- 
ry, because Freud and Marx were 
avid admirers of Darwin and tried 
in their way to adapt his theory to 
their purposes. Western liberal so- 
ciety is largely based on Darwinian 
concepts too, specifically, the 
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The be-all and end-all of my 


program for science education is 


honesty and candor. 


strong ethical relativism that is 
characteristic of liberal society. 
Since we are the products of a hap- 
hazard material process—“Man is 
the result of a purposeless and nat- 
ural process that did not have him 
in mind,” as George Gaylord 
Simpson put it—we make up our 
own values, and so everybody’s 
values are as good as everybody 
else’s, and we have no objective 
knowledge on value questions. 
On the good side that leads to tol- 
erance; on the bad side to a kind of 
nihilism. I never like to push too 
hard on the button, “Oh, Darwin- 
ism is responsible for German mil- 
itarism and Marxism and so on.” 
However, it definitely was used to 
justify those things. 

There would have been evil in the 
world without Darwinism. It was 
just one of the ways that evil was 
justified, and some things that 
many people would admire that 
are not universally condemned are 
also based on Darwinism. So I just 
say that almost everything with 
any intellectual component that 
has happened since was heavily 
based on this notion that God is 
dead—we’re all we have—and we 
make it up as we go along. 


Radix: How would you like to see 
scientific beginnings taught in 
public schools? 


Johnson: The be-all and the end- 
all of my program for science edu- 
cation is honesty and candor. I 
agree with what the Darwinists 
say is their program, which is that 
students should learn more about 
evolution. The difference between 
me and them is that I mean it, and 
they mean indoctrination. 

That is to say, I want students to 
learn all the flaws in the theory. I 
want them to learn why the fossil 


evidence is so heavily disconfirm- } 
ing to Darwinism, for example. a 
What the Darwinists want to do is| 
pick out the one or two examples. 
they can find that are consistent 
with the theory, pump them up for 
all they are worth, and ignore 
everything else. 

I don’t think one has to deal with’ 
the question of bringing creation- 
ism or the Bible in. What you need 
to have is just honest science educa- 
tion. 

Now I will say one more thing, 
however, that maybe goes a little; 
beyond that, which is—if science is | 
going to deal with the question of 
whether there is a Creator who ac- 
tively participated in bringing 
about all these things, if they are 
going to deal with that question— 
they ought to deal with both sides 
of it and not just one. They ought to | 
deal with it openly and honestly. 
They do deal with it. The claim that | 
scientists stay away from religious | 
issues is false. They deal with them 
constantly, as that review of my: 
book in Nature illustrates. And they | 
are constantly out to persuade peo- 
ple that there is no intelligent, pur- ’ 
poseful Creator—it’s just all these 
material mechanisms. 

So if they’re going to be propa-. 
gating that kind of notion, as they | 
are, then it is perfectly legitimate to - 
say, “Well, what about the alterna- » 
tive, and what's there to be said for | 
it?” And not be taken in by dodges ° 
like “Oh, that’s outside of science— » 
we don’t deal with it,” because it’s | 
just not so. They do deal with it | 
continually. 

I want to emphasize that at the. 
moment I am more interested in_ 
wanting to raise these issues in the | 
scientific world and in the universi- 
ty world than I am in addressing | 
the high school curriculum, be- 
cause my feeling is that you won't | 


inge the high school curriculum 
il you change the perception 
it scientists know all the truth in 
5s, and that they’re all united in 
ir views. 

Ince you do change that percep- 
n, the high school curriculum 
1 change in due course anyway. 
the action is really at the intellec- 
\| major leagues, as it were—in 
» National Academy of Sciences, 
the great universities. That’s 
here I am interested in making 
y points, and then that will natu- 
ly affect what is taught in the 
xh schools. 

[ am interested in doing this in a 
ty that will bring the greatest 
nount of reason to bear on it, and 
at will unite the largest number of 
ople. As I mentioned, nearly 90 
rcent of the country believes in 
| intelligent Creator, or says that 
ey do. I want that whole group to 
alize that the opposite is being 
ught as fact, proclaimed as fact— 
bt because the evidence shows it, 
it because there is such a will to 
‘lieve in the power of blind, natu- 
listic forces. 


Music continued 


any of the old standbys have a 
»untry music flavor, thanks to the 
weet sound of the steel pedal gui- 
r, while others feature shades of 
‘orld music influences. Chinese 
autist Guo Yue plays on “A Broth- 
“s Prayer,” three guitar players 
iom an East African band contrib- 
te syncopated licks in “Will the 
lircle Be Unbroken,” and an inter- 
ational choir of singers from Tan- 
ania, Ireland, and Lapland provide 
1e background vocals on “All 
light All Day.” While Jublilation is 
ot as rousing an outing as Steppin’ 
ut, it nonetheless still bears testi- 
1ony to the spiritually charged na- 
ire of gospel music. 

Another noteworthy new release 
; the straight-ahead jazz album by 
‘ombonist Delfeayo Marsalis, the 
6-year-old younger brother of 
oung jazz greats Wynton and 
ranford and son of illustrious jazz 
ianist Ellis. Pontius Pilate’s Decision 
} a spiritually moving musical in- 
rpretation of the last few days of 
sus’ life, beginning with Pilate’s 


“Sit and write and win over your fears!” 


— CALVIN MILLER 


“Makes writing a journal seem as easy as a bird aleghting on a 
branch. Which it is, especially for anyone who reads this. 
gentle book, with its uniquely natural, lyrical encouragement 
to turn one’s living and thinking into writing.” 


— LUCI SHAW 


“Invites the reader on an irresistible journey toward intimacy 
with oneself and God. . . . If you embark upon the pages of 
this book, you will find your soul richly nourished.” 


— SUE MONK KIDD 


“A step-by-step guide for busy people. As various journal- 
keeping ‘classics’ go out of print, | am happy to discover this 
imaginative new introduction to journaling. Margaret Smith 
creatively blends biblical warmth with fresh words of en- 
couragement from centuries of journal keepers.” 


— VIRGINIA K. HEARN 


“If we follow Margaret Smith’s suggestions, we will all be 
helped along toward a kind of awareness of our experience 
that can only be salutary. We might also, into the bargain, be- 
come the keepers of some good journals.” 


“I love Margaret Smith’s plan 
for using a journal to stride 
into your own life — and take 
radical possession. of it. You 
will come away from this 
beautifully written book feel- 
ing enriched, affirmed, and — 
best of all — brave.” 

— DAVID KOPP 


ISBN 0-8028-0625-2 
Paper, $12.95 


— THOMAS HOWARD 


At your bookstore, or call 800-253-7521, FAX 616-459-6540 
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Passover resolution, to the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus. Strong melodic lines 
and a bluesy soulfulness pervade 
these 10 mainstream jazz instru- 
mentals. In addition to brothers 
Branford and Wynton (on soprano 
sax and trumpet respectively) and 
younger brother Jason on drums, 
Delfeayo is joined by stellar 
rhythm and horn sections. 

While the compositions reflect 
the mood of the Biblical themes, 
Marsalis also strives to give the 
music an added dimension related 
to the sociopolitical climate of the 
United States today. For example, 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFEERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 


in the liner notes, Marsalis reflects 
on how the events surrounding Da- 
vid Duke’s candidacy for the gov- 
emorship of Louisiana echo moral 
and spiritual concerns in the Gos- 
pel story of Jesus. 

There pats any great musical 
surprises here or any of the wrong- 
note dissonances that have served 
to revitalize the genre of jazz over 
the last decade. Yet Pontius Pilate’s 
Decision is a compelling and unique 
soundtrack that demonstrates the 
power of jazz to engage the listener 
imaginatively and emotionally 
with the New Testament.@ 
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Psychologies continued 


themselves and the world they live 

The cycle that theorists of care 
and intersubjectivity envision is 
one that begins with a loving, at- 
tentive adult who engenders trust, 
hope, and responsiblity in the 
child. The child, then, develops as 
a person with a solid identity in- 
cluding ideals and values which 
make him or her a responsible citi- 
zen. 

A world peopled by such persons 
will be a world in which the crea- 
tion, human and otherwise, is 
cared for; a world in which equali- 
ty of persons is foundational; and a 
world in which people are interest- 
ed in attending to others and offer- 
ing the gift of empathy. It will not 
be narcissistic, since children will 
learn from their earliest moments 
that they are valued, and, through 
adults’ care and appropriate fail- 
ures, they will develop healthy in- 
ternal structures for self-comfort 
and self-confirmation. Nor will the 
world be nihilistic, for children will 
imbibe a complex ethical system of 
mutuality, respect for persons and 
things, responsibility and attentive- 
ness, and so on. 


The Religious Value of Modern 
Psychological Thought 

Many persons argue that our 
modern western world lost mean- 
ing as post-Enlightenment people 
dispensed with their Judeo- 
Christian roots. The works of Sig- 
mund Freud, Karl Marx, and 
Charles Darwin were used to mar- 
ginalize religious understandings 
of the world and to discredit relig- 
ious ways of forming personal and 
group identities. 

Although much of the thinking of 
the theorists of care and responsi- 
bility is compatible with Biblical 
understandings of goodness and 
personhood, we must ask whether 
those understandings can rightful- 
ly be reappropriated when they re- 
main severed from their religious 
roots. 

Indications in the writings of 
many of these theorists show that 
they themselves are persons of 
faith. Bellah et al.(p. 287) close their 
book with reference to “the gift of 
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The works of Freud, Marx, and Darwin 
were used to marginalize religious 
understandings of the world and to 


discredit religious ways of forming 
personal and group identities. 


faith’ that some are fortunate 
enough to have. Erik Erikson 
writes that a good parent conveys 
to a child “” an _all- 
encompassing world-image tying 
past, present, and future into a 
convincing pattern of providence” 
(p. 116). Other theorists, while 
standing on certain beliefs and 
hopes, have faith that is not expli- 
citly linked with anything tran- 
scendent. Such faith may bear re- 
semblance to that of the human 
potential movement, yet the un- 
derstanding of .personhood and 
the ethics of responsibility mark 
these theories as superior. 

Psychological and_ sociological 
theories of intersubjectivity and 
care restore to common parlance 
certain aspects of Biblical morality. 
Also, they offer insights into hu- 
man nature and relationship that 
enhance our theologies. 

Paul Tillich boldly drew on Freu- 
dian psychology to inform his un- 
derstanding of sin (sometimes un- 
consciously motivated), the nature 
of God (emphasizing God’s loving 
nearness more than the threaten- 
ing paternal character that Freud 
criticized), the divine gift of grace 
(similar to the psychotherapist’s 
complete acceptance), and the na- 
ture of religion and religious life 
(“The Impact of Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy on Theological Thought,” The 
Ministry and Mental Health, ed. 
Hans Hofmann, New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1960). 

Writing today, theologians such 
as Hans Kung and Wolfhart Pan- 
nenberg are drawing on Erikson 
and Kohut in confronting modern 
problems of distraction, disconnec- 
tion, and meaninglessness. Pan- 
nenberg writes, “God is the true 


U 


object of basic trust even in its b 
ginnings” (Anthropology in Theologi 
cal Perspective, Philadelphia: Th 
Westminster Press, 1985, p. 231) 
Whether people know it or not 
Pannenberg would claim, all trus 
ed persons are God’s representa: 
tives. Through a relationship o 
basic trust the self is formed. Th 
concept of self which these psycho 
ogists employ is intersubjective, en 
bodied, socially constituted, and re 
sponsible. It is compatible witl 
religious conceptions of the sou 
and therefore is available to Biblica 
theologians and believers. Such | 
self is generative and engages it 
mutual recognition of others, con 
trary to the egocentric persons 0 
other psychological theories, whos‘ 
self-seeking would be seen, by P 
nenberg and others, as an expres: 
sion of the sinful will to be God (p 
234). 

W. H. Auden lamented the de 
cline of democracy and the emp 
lives of citizens who are “Lost in; 
haunted wood,/ Children afraid o) 
the night/ Who have never beer 
happy or good” (“September 1 
1939”). In a time and place experi’ 
encing similar fragmentation ana 
despair, when the President of the 
United States calls citizens to “per: 
sonal responsibility,” I suggest tha 
the theories of care and engagemen 
and intersubjectivity being articu 
lated by psychologists and soci 
philosophers provide needed guid: 
ance for people of faith. These mod4 
ern psychosocial theories “Show an 
affirming flame.” 


Susan S. Phillips is professor and acting ac- 
ademic dean at New College Berkeley. S 
is a sociologist and a contributing editor to 
Radix. 


hurches continued 


hce on pastoral pedestals. What is 
About people, including evangeli- 
s, that explains this apparent 
ed for authority figures, the need 
| have someone cosign for our 
les? As David Gill noted years 
0: ‘We want heroes! We want as- 
irance that someone knows what 
going on in this mad world. We 
Ant a father or a mother to lean 
|. We want revolutionary folk he- 
ies who will tell us what to do un- 


| the rapture. We massage the 
jos of these demagogues and can- 
hize their every opinion. We ac- 
pt without a whimper their ra- 
pnalizations of their errors and 
bviations’” (p. 205). 

|A theme throughout the book is 
hat spiritual abuse can take place 
| the context of doctrinally sound, 
jble-preaching, fundamentalist, 
ynservative Christianity. All that 
|}needed for abuse is a pastor ac- 
yuntable to no one and therefore 
Bond confrontation” (p. 189). The 
thor believes “that tendencies to- 
jard abusive styles of leadership 
‘e more prevalent than most 
ms, and realize” (p. 205). Legal- 


s, and the destructive applica- 
ns of discipleship, authority, 
* Sabet and abuses within 
narismatic groups are discussed. 
Enroth concludes, “In our homes, 
1 our churches, and in our pro- 
rams of Christian education, we 
ust strive to cultivate critical, dis- 

Pring minds if we are to avoid 
re tragedy of churches that abuse” 
». 206). 
This book brings information, in- 
ght, and direction to those help- 
1g and to those needing help after 
eing abused by a wide range of 
aurches. Individuals, couples, and 
milies will find help here directly 
yr thernselves. Professionals offer- 
ig guidance will find that this 
00k spells out for them what has 
appened mentally, socially, spiri- 
ally, and financially to the vic- 
ms of abusive churches. 


largaret Thaler Singer is a clinical psy- 
ologist and an emeritus adjunct professor 
‘psychology at the University of Califor- 
a, Berkeley. For more than two decades 
e has counseled with those who have left 
usive cults and churches. 


The Properties 
of Light: 


a study/ by Brent Short 


Early morning light tumbling 


through bedroom window/ rapture 


of birds/covering our 
work-weary bodies/ 
drink it in 


The whiteness of lace and linen 


Shimmering diamonds 
skating across 

the river’s 

mobile surface 


Glass pitcher on kitchen table/ 
water-filled/ light passing 
through/ caught buoyant 


The affected intensity 
of sickness/ return of 
the light of health 

to your eyes 


Leaf held up to blinding sun/ 
green phosphorescence 

veins like the back 

of a hand 


Breaking light filling the sky 
after angry rain/ 

the way the rose’s edge 

is softened/ petals paper-thin 
lithe/ branches wet and heavy/ 
raindrops hanging— 

the sparkle of jewels 


Translucent snow 
in the moonlight 


Sunset/ fire on 

the lake/ burning sky/ 
sun prowling along 

the ridge incandescent. 


The red radiance 
of the consecrated wine. 
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The Church in China 
PROCESSED yo Hats 
a Fundamentalisms Observed 
JAN 2 5 1993 A Panel Discussion 
The Church in Russia 


GTiiRRarRy 
by Thomas Oden 


magazine_. 
RA'DIX (ra‘dix) n.1, the root of a plant 2, the base number 
of a system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 


hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ The last issue of Radix was about the fall of prominent secular idols. This issue is | 
about the resiliency and the resurgency of religion in the world. I found it amazing that several days after the 
Soviet coup, at the funeral for the fallen heroes, Orthodox priests were in Red Square overseeing the ceremony. 
It was as though the last 70 years of the atheistic Soviet state had never happened. Reflecting on a recent trip, 
Thomas Oden discusses the state of the church in post-communist Russia (p. 12). In China, the house church 
movement remains strong despite decades of severe repression and persecution. David Adeney writes about 
current challenges to the church in China (p. 4 ). Of course, Christianity isn’t the only religion making an im- 
pact on world events. Last spring, with New College Berkeley, Radix presented the premier public showing of 
the PBS/BBC series, “The Glory and the Power: Fundamentalisms Observed,” which was followed by a panel | 
discussion among Christians, Muslims, and Jews (p.8). —Peace, Sharon 
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‘leditation 


3ird-Feeder 


y Paul Mathai 


Vhile I was in Romania this past sum- 
ier, I thought it would be an oppor- 
une time to write a multitude of arti- 
‘es. I wrote two. Here's one of them. 


ne of the great assets of Bucharest 
; its many beautiful and spacious 
arks. Here all peoples, all genera- 
ons, congregate: young and old, 
nen and women, parents and chil- 
lren. It was on a_ particularly 
veaceful and relaxing day that I 
vas able to spend some time at a 
park reading, praying, and journal- 
ng. As I was completing the read- 
ng I had set aside for the day, I 
ooked two chairs to my left and 
aw two elderly men throwing 
read crumbs to a congregation of 
»irds. Amazed, I tried to recall the 
last time I had seen anyone back 
1ome take time to feed birds. I 
souldn’t. 

| When my parents’ were going to 
school and working in New York 
City, they would often leave me 
with an elderly Italian couple who 
ived at the other end of our apart- 
nent floor hallway. I have many 
‘cond memories of being with 
Grandpa and Grandma Beux. I re- 
member their apartment, right 
Jown to the napkin rings at the 
jining table. One of my less vivid 
nemories is of feeding birds with 
srandpa. 

We would take some pieces of 
white bread and break and tear 
hem until they were crumbs and 
hen put them in a brown paper 
ag. We would descend the 14th 


floor apartment and go out. 

There’s not much else to tell. We 
fed New York’s finest pigeons. I 
would go chasing after the 
birds...but I never caught any. 
There we were, Grandpa and I, 
feeding birds. 


Here I was, more than 10 years 
later, watching two men doing the 
same--feeding birds. At the park 
lovers were kissing, children were 
being disciplined, men were dis- 
cussing politics and sports, kids 
were riding bicycles, dogs were 
doing what dogs do best, and two 
men were feeding birds. I instinc- 
tively reached for my Bible and 
found Matthew 6:26-27: “Look at 
the birds of the air; they do not 
sow or reap or store away in 
barns, and yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther feeds them. Are you not much 
more valuable than they? Who of 
you by worrying can add a single 
hour to his life?” 

We usually understand from 
this passage that we do not need 
to worry about our material needs. 
God will provide. But this time I 
didn’t see it like that. There are no 
new theological insights here, no 
new doctrinal revelations, but for 
the first time instead of seeing 
things from a bird’s eye-view, 
from the perspective of being fed, I 
saw the passage from the view- 
point of the Bird-Feeder, the Hea- 
venly Father. 

So many times in so many ways 
our Father provides for us without 


receiving gratitude. His joy is in 
watching us swoop down and 
chew on what he gives us. I real- 
ized that our Father takes great 
pleasure in meeting our needs. 


Today I went back to the park 
with a loaf of bread. I was there to 
do ministry to another species. I 
ate half of the loaf and then broke 
off pieces to give to the birds. 
Meanwhile, lovers were kissing, 
children were being disciplined, 
men were discussing politics and 
sports, kids were riding bicycles, 
and dogs were doing what dogs do 
best. 

There is no glory in feeding 
birds. Time magazine is not going 
to meet us at the park proclaiming 
us as their Man or Woman of the 
Year because we feed birds. 

If there is no glory in feeding 
birds, then there is no glory in be- 
ing God. If there is no glory in self- 
less, thankless acts, then there is no 
glory at the cross. And if there is 
no glory at the cross, there is no 
grace— for you and for me. 

I want to know what it means to 
give without getting back. I want 
to know what it means to give self- 
lessly, secretly, out of Biblical love. 
But for now I am content to feed 
birds, and content to know the Fa- 
ther, who feeds me. @ 


—Condensed from The Welcome Mat, a 
publication of the Fellowship of College 
and University Students, First Presby- 
terian Church of Berkeley. 
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In 1949, when communist forces 
gained control of China, one mil- 
lion Protestant Christians faced a 
period of great testing, culminat- 
ing in the intense persecution ex- 
perienced during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. 

When I returned to China in 
1978 after an absence of 38 years, 
there was little outward sign of the 
Christian presence. Almost all the 
churches were closed, and many of 
the pastors were still in prison. But 
the faith of the Christians was ex- 
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By David Adeney 


pressed by a worshiper in a hidden 
house church in the words of 
Christ, “This gospel of the king- 
dom will be preached in the whole 
world as a testimony to all na- 
tions.” In many parts of the coun- 
try, Christians were meeting se- 
cretly; when government policy 
changed after the death of Mao 
and the arrest of the “gang of 
four,” large groups of Christians 
appeared in many country areas. 
In 1979 I attended one of the first 
churches to be opened and met 


Christians who had traveled fon} 
two days looking for Bibles. They; 
told of 50,000 Christians meeting in 
homes in one city and said that in 
the countryside Christians often 
met in the open air because noi 
building was large enough. 

The strength of the church can’ 
never be expressed in statistics.’ 
Very different estimates are given 
of the total number of Chinese; 
Christians. At the 5th National| 
Church Council Conference in Jan- 
uary 1992 it was reported that the: 


| 


humber of baptized church mem- 
)ers and inquirers has increased to 
ix and a half million, more than 
six times larger than the pre-1950 
jigure. 

| Church buildings are being re- 
Dpened, or new ones built, at the 
tate of three churches every two 
days. More than 7,000 churches 
fand 20,000 “meeting points” are 
ae ov with the Three Self Patri- 


otic Movement (TSPM) and China 
(Christian Council. But those fig- 
‘ures relate to only one section of 
& church. Government officials 
‘speak of at least 10 million Chris- 
jtians, and careful research on statis- 
lies from all over China indicates 
ithat there is ample evidence for an 
jestimate of 20 million. Many per- 
isons believe that over 50 million 
jconfess the name of Christ. Com- 
imunist officials have voiced con- 
icern because in some areas there 
fare more Christians. than party 
imembers. 
| A communist journalist who wit- 
inessed what he described as the 
“terrible” changes in Poland in 
11989 claimed that the church had 
jplayed an important part in the 
ichange. He went on to say, “If Chi- 
)na does not want such a change to 
be repeated in its land it must 
‘strangle the baby [of Christianity] 
| while it is still in the manger.” 
Since the Tiananmen massacre, 
the government, fearing that the 
church may be aligned with forces 
seeking to bring about “peaceful 
evolution,” has launched a cam- 
paign to enforce stricter supervi- 
sion of Christian activities. Now 
the Religious Affairs Bureau has 
been ordered to enforce what is 
known as “The Three Designates.” 


1. Christians may worship only in 
‘designated places. In Beijing a num- 
ber of small groups that once met 
‘in homes have had to disband. 
Now they can meet only in single 
family groups. All religious activi- 
ties have to be carried on in the reg- 
istered churches. 

In the rural areas great numbers 
of house churches are facing great 
problems. The “designated” regis- 
tered church may be a long dis- 
tance from where the believers live. 


Communist 
officials have 
voiced concern 
because in some 
areas there are 
more Christians 
than party 


members. 


Because of that, the Religious Af- 
fairs Bureau’s insistence that they 
should close the home meetings 
imposes great hardship on Chris- 
tians. On a recent visit to China I 
saw a picture of a 90-year-old 
Christian being pushed in a wheel- 
barrow to church. Imagine the 
problem if the nearby house meet- 
ing is closed. 

Some house church Christians 
may try to register and find that 
their application is refused. Many 
who have large groups are not will- 
ing to register because of the con- 
trols that follow registration. They 
would be required to furnish the 
local Religious Affairs Bureau with 
a list of all the people attending 
their church and allow the authori- 
ties to monitor all their activities 
and have the power to veto church 
appointments. Many refuse to be in 
a church where the government 
and not Christ is the head. They 
would rather suffer than compro- 
mise their faith. 

In some areas the Christians 
have gained the approval of the lo- 
cal cadres and they are allowed to 
continue without registering with 
the Three Self Patriotic Movement, 
the organization through which the 
government seeks to control the 
church. In other places Christians 
have been fined and sometimes im- 
prisoned for attending illegal meet- 
ings. 


2. Only those designated by the 
TSPM and China Christian 
Council may preach. Local 
church councils may also have 
to consult with the Religious 
Affairs Bureau before issuing a 
preaching license. A recent let- 
ter from an evangelist report- 
ed that in one district the local 
cadre sought to benefit finan- 
cially by charging 75 RMB for 
a card licensing a preacher 
and 5 RBM for cards authoriz- 
ing believers to attend the 
meetings! The government is 
greatly concerned about the 
activities of what they describe 

s “illegal traveling evangel- 
ists”; they recognize that the 
great increase in the number 
of Christians is due to their ac 
tivities. 

A recent government publication 
referred to the fact that in Sichuan 
there had been an increase of 
30,000 Christians because of the 
work of traveling evangelists. In re- 
cent months large numbers of those 
evangelists have been arrested. 
Usually they are imprisoned for a 
few months and then released. 
Sometimes they are tortured in an 
attempt to make them divulge the 
names of other Christian workers. 

3. A pastor or evangelist may preach 
only in the area to which he is desig- 
nated. This third “designate” is in- 
tended to prevent Christian work- 
ers from pioneering new fields; it 
also means that churches cannot 
welcome preachers from outside. A 
Christian who recently retired from 
government service was very ac- 
tive in preaching the gospel. He be- 
longed to a TSPM-related church 
so that he was not regarded as an 
illegal evangelist. He was invited 
by a church in another city to 
preach in a series of meetings. His 
preaching was so popular that the 
local Religious Affairs Bureau 
stopped the meetings, severely crit- 
icized the preacher, and forbade 
him to preach outside his own city. 

The limited religious freedom 
granted by the government to 
those in the officially recognized 
churches, while benefiting some 
Christians, is also used to limit the 
spread of the gospel in other ways. 
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Church buildings are returned to 
local churches, or permission may 
be given to put up a new building, 
but when once the new church is 
opened, all the surrounding “meet- 
ings points’ are ordered to be 
closed. 

We are thankful that the govern- 
ment has allowed more than six 
million Bibles to be printed inside 
China, but the authorities used this 
fact to justify their ban on Bibles 
and other Christian literature being 
brought into China. In the poorer 
rural areas, country Christians do 
not have the money to buy the 
Bibles printed in Nanjing and they 
are forbidden to receive the Bibles 
donated by Christians outside of 
China. 

Thus with one hand the govern- 
ment grants certain freedoms to the 
church when it submits to its au- 
thority while with the other hand it 
oppresses those who seek to extend 
the witness of the church to une- 
vangelized areas. 

In order to receive religious free- 
dom the church is required to fol- 
low the political agenda set by the 
government. Bishop Ding says that 
the role of TSPM as a “bridge be- 
tween the believing masses and the 
party in conducting church affairs 
well, in unifying and reassuring the 
believers, in carrying out patriotic 
education, in resisting infiltration, 
in opposing illegal activities, and in 
bringing into play the initiative of 
the broad masses of believers to 
participate in the socialist construc- 
tion has been significant.” 

That statement clearly reveals the 
political background of the TSPM. 
But it is important to realize that 
within TSPM-related churches 
large numbers of Christians are un- 
happy with the political influences 
and are strongly opposed to the re- 
strictions imposed by the Religious 
Affairs Bureau. They remain in the 
church because in spite of the re- 
strictions they still have important 
opportunities to witness to the 
large number of seekers who come 
to the Sunday services. 

In the large cities many students 
facing a “crisis of faith” have 
turned to Christianity, seeking for a 
meaning to life. One student de- 
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In Sichuan 

there had been 
an increase of 
30,000 Christians 
because of the 
work of 
traveling 


evangelists. 


scribed how the bitter trial follow- 
ing the Tiananmen massacre drove 
him to seek for God. He was invit- 
ed by a Christian student to visit a 
nearby church. He was not greatly 
impressed by the service but after- 
ward he attended an_ informal 
meeting in the same _ building. 
There he listened to a good friend 
of mine, a Chinese university pro- 
fessor, speak about the nature of 
truth—not relative truth which 
keeps changing, but the absolute 
truth that is found in Christ which 
never changes. He was so im- 
pressed not only with the message 
but also with the conviction of the 
speaker that he entered into full 
faith in Christ. 

Without the open churches in the 
large cities, there would not be a 
Christian presence recognized as 
legal and open to the public. Re- 
cently some foreign visitors from 
America were greatly impressed by 
a fine evangelistic message on the 
conversion of the apostle Paul giv- 
en by a friend who 40 years ago 
was active in student work. 

They did not of course realize the 
tensions under the surface and the 
problems that evangelicals face, 
having to work in a team that con- 
tains some with different theologi- 
cal viewpoints and some whose 
main motivation is political. 

Many foreign visitors tend to 


U 


speak as if there were two) 
kinds of Christians in China,; 
those in the TSPM-related: 
churches and those in the; 
house churches. That is tooy 
simple an analysis of a com-) 
plex situation. The “opens 
churches” are attended by) 
many dedicated Christians. 
Sometimes they will also go toy 
house meetings and quite oftens 
they become frustrated by they 
politics in the TSPM churchi 
and withdraw. 

At the same time there are 
house church Christians in the 
large cities who will visit the 
open churches in order to make 
contact with the young people 
who attend the services. One. 
professor from a house grou 
(which is no longer allowed to 
meet) spoke of taking a new 

believer to an open church to hear 
an evangelical preach. But he tol 
me that some of his friends strong- 
ly disapproved. 

It is important to understan 
why so many of the house church 
Christians are so strongly oppose 
to any contact with the TSPM. Of- 
ten they are influenced by older 
leaders who experienced fierce per-t 
secution from the TSPM in the ’50s 
At that time the TSPM leadershi 
was strongly liberal in theology 
and much more aggressively politi- 
cal. 

Evangelicals were convinced that 
the TSPM was being used by the 
government to destroy the church, 
and many of them would rather 
suffer than compromise their faith 
by cooperating with it. In may cas 
es it was TSPM leaders who urg 
the police to arrest them. They 
were accused of opposing the gov- 
ernment-appointed patriotic relig- 
ious organization and were regard-| 
ed as anti-revolutionary. 

After 1979 these leaders were re 
leased from prison and some of 
them were even invited to preac 
in the open churches; the govern- 
ment realized that persecution ha 
not destroyed the church and ifi 
was obvious that the vast majority) 
of Christians who survived the 
Cultural Revolution would never 
listen to political sermons. 


\fost of those who had suffered 
ire, however, extremely suspi- 
jus of the TSPM and quoted the 
jinese saying, “Change the bottle 
it not the medicine.” They were 
linvinced that the government 
jis using different tactics only in 
i er to gain control of the church. 
jEven though the TSPM_ has 
{opted the theme, “Building up 
church and making the church 
ell run,” recent events have 
jown that the government is de- 
mined to use the TSPM to stamp 
it independent churches and 
langelistic movements. Govern- 
lent leaders and the head of the 
ligious Affairs Bureau of the 
ate Council addressed the recent 
h National Christian Council 
nference and spoke of the new 
|gulations which the government 
drafting. It is expected that they 
jill seek to enforce the govern- 
jent’s demand that all religious 
eeting places must be registered. 

| Many house church Christians 
indoubtedly will continue to re- 
use to join a church that is con- 
jolled by a mixture of religious 
id political motivation. They in- 
st that if decisions made by the 
furch have to be approved by 
son-Christian officials it is impossi- 
lle for the church to operate under 
he guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

| The government and not Christ 
lecomes the head of the church. 
jome house church leaders will, 
iowever, seek to register with local 
luthorities, and if they are in fairly 
emote areas they may be able to 
void any close connection with 


| At the present time there are in- 
eed many registered country 
hurches that are hardly ever visit- 
id by the TSPM and who maintain 
eir independence, though there is 
ways the danger that their leader 
nay be removed if the local relig- 
ous authorities are not satisfied 
vith the activities of the church. 
House churches in China are not 
inked together in any one organi- 
ation, but are made up of many 
inrelated Christian groups, all of 
hem independent of each other. 
"hey embrace many different view- 
yoints. Some are orthodox in doc- 


Many house 

church Christians 
will continue to 
refuse to joina 
church that is 
controlled by a 
mixture of religious 
and political 
motivation. 


trine; others may emphasize ex- 
treme teachings or even belong to 
a heretical cult. 

In rural communities where the 
level of literacy is low, it is easy for 
new believers who have no Bibles 
or Christian literature to accept 
strange interpretations of the 
Scriptures. 

The persecutions through which 
the church has passed cause many 
to feel that they are living in the 
last days. It makes them vulnera- 
ble to false prophets who come an- 
nouncing that Christ will return on 
a certain date. This has led Chris- 
tians to give up their work and go 
out to wait for the Lord, thus caus- 
ing the gospel to be discredited in 
the eyes of the local authorities. 

Apart from the tragedy of peo- 
ple being led astray by heretical 
teaching, there have been many di- 
visions caused by an emphasis on 
non-essentials such as the issue of 
whether women should cover their 
heads in church. One group teach- 
es that new converts must show 
their repentance by weeping for 
three days at the time of their con- 
version and then hear a voice say- 
ing “Your sins are forgiven.” Some 
foreign groups have also caused 
confusion by promising Bibles, lit- 
erature, and sometimes financial 
support only to those who accept 
their particular doctrines. 

But in spite of all the problems 


the church in China continues 
to grow. In one district a 
young couple in their late 
twenties has seen the number 
of churches increase from 
three or four two years ago to 
over 60 today. They are ask- 
ing for 3,000 Bibles! In a sec- 
tion of Anhui province where 
the CIM (OMF) formerly 
worked, the number of Chris- 
tians has sky-rocketed from 
28,444 in 1979 to 212,759 in 
1990. 

We may well ask, “What 
nessage has the church in 


China for the American 
church?” First, consider the 
contrasts. 


1. The church in China is 
poor. The church in America 
is rich. 
2. The church in China lacks teach- 
ers, has few Bibles, and hardly any 
Christian literature. The church in 
America has great numbers of pas- 
tors and a great abundance of 
Bibles and Christian books. 
3. The church in China is growing 
by thousands every day, while in 
America church growth is relative- 
ly slow. 

Perhaps one of the main reasons 
for the growth of the Chinese 
church is that so many have been 
prepared to suffer and go the way 
of the cross. Willingness to suffer is 
linked with missionary vision: a 
sense of responsibility to take the 
gospel to unreached areas where 
great numbers have never heard 
the name of Christ. 

In order to fulfill the vision God 
has given them, Chinese Christians 
spend long periods in prayer. I 
have attended house church prayer 
meetings and know how intensely 
they pray. The well-known house 
church leader, the late Mr. Wang 
Mingdao, speaking some years ago 
when churches were not open said, 
“We have nothing, no pastors, no 
churches, no Bibles—nothing. We 
have only God, and so go to Him in 
desperation.” 

Both in China and in America 
there is a spiritual vacuum. Marx- 
ism and materialism have failed. In 
China many are showing an inter- 
(Continued on p. 23) 
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A dialogue on 


The Glory and the Power: 
Fundamentalisms Observed 


In the name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful The Quran 


The LORD our God, The LORD is ONE The Torah 
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Jesus Christ is Lord The New Testament 


Last spring, Radix and New College Berkeley hosted a preview screening of “The Glory 
and the Power: Fundamentalisms Observed” (which was later broadcast on PBS and 
the BBC). After the screening we had a panel discussion with Nily Shiryon and Mi- 
chael Shiryon, who are Jewish; Khalid Siddiqi and Yousef Salem, who are Muslim; and 
David Batstone and Francis Andersen, who are Christians. Also, on the panel were 
psychologist Margaret Singer, filmmaker Bill Jersey, and panel moderator Phillip John- 


son. 


(For fuller descriptions of the panelists see the end of the article.) 


David Batstone: Three general ar- 
eas were of interest to me in these 
films. First, the project seems to 
walk a very fine line in assuming 
that scholars of religion, scholars 
of culture, and anthropologists are 
addressing a monolithic subject 
when they study cultural life out- 
side of their own context. My ques- 
tion is, “Can we talk about funda- 
mentalisms as one universal, basic, 
psychological or sociological struc- 
ture?” 

Second, I noted that in each of 
the films some fundamentalists re- 
jected the modern nation state; it 
had no religious value for them. 
Each of the different religious 
groups rejected and questioned it 
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quite strongly in terms of their 
own belief structure. 

Third, it’s always best to speak 
from your own context when in 
doubt, and fundamentalism from a 
Christian perspective is something 
I know best. One thing that is very 
important for me is the nature of 
authority outside of oneself, in 
terms of not taking responsibility 
for one’s own spiritual or rational 
belief. 


Nily Shiryon: I just want to say 
that I found the program on Chris- 
tian fundamentalism the most fas- 
cinating, and most interesting in 
terms of the wealth of information 
and insight into the fundamental- 


ist Christian experience, as opposed 
to the programs on the Jews and the ° 
Muslims, which didn’t give us any © 
kind of real insight or, at best, in the - 
Muslim program, only very superfi- 
cial generalization-type _ insights. 
That may be something we will 
want to discuss later on. 


Margaret Singer: My greatest ex- 
perience has been in counseling 
people who have left various New 
Age and fundamentalist sects. I 
have worked with more than 3,000 
persons individually, who after 
they come out of these intense 
groups want to talk with someone 
about what happened to _ their 
world view. How was it that they 


\jpped out of their democratic 
itext, the entire context they had 
ore joining some of _ these 
ups? Joining with Prof. Bat- 
ne, I am very interested in what 
ppens to people’s thinking pro- 
ses as they get into these author- 
rian groups when in our country 
iry have come from a democratic 
co in which we accept a plural 
ipiety, accept many religious 
ckgrounds, and respect individu- 
||belief. Within our religions of 
\yderation and our philosophy of 
mocracy we encourage people to 
thoughtful and to develop their 
n conscience. The films we saw 
night had a 180-degree twist on 
ere power and decision-making 
, How much reflective thought is 
couraged in the types of out- 
loks that were presented? 


lhalid Siddiqi: The word Islam 
eans peace, and we establish 
sace on three levels: Within our- 
Ives by believing in God. With 
od, by communicating the way he 
ants us to communicate with him 
rough prayer. And_ through 
>ace-making efforts in our lives 
1d with the creations of God, by 
itablishing peace. 

A “Muslim” is one who follows 
his process. So Islam is the name 
‘ the system for life that establish- 
5 peace and justice on the basis of 
ve of God and love of the crea- 
ons of God. The word religion 
oes not convey the real meaning. 


i Shiryon: I agree that the 
m on Christianity was the most 
astructive and interesting. The 
Im about Islam was somewhat 
nore generalized, and the one 
bout so-called Jewish fundamen- 
alism had hardly anything to do 
vith fundamentalism, in fact very 
ttle to do with religion. 

[ agree that the concept of funda- 
nentalism should be looked at dif- 
prently within different cultures 
nd religions, so if one wants to 
50k for some resemblance of fun- 
lamentalism in Judaism, I would 
uggest perhaps the Karaites, or 
here was one representative who 
vas supposed to be a critic of Gush 
imunim—the Rabbi Moshe Hirsch 


A Muslim is a 


Muslim when he 
is following God 
in a peace-making 


process, and he will be worthy accord- 
ing to his productivity. 


(of Neturei Karta). He would fit 
closest to a concept of fundamen- 
talism. But I was amazed at the 
whole presentation because it 
seemed more like a political, semi- 
propaganda film, rather than any- 
thing related to religious aspects or 
to fundamentalism. 


Bill Jersey: Obviously, I’m not go- 
ing to complain about the two of 
you who assessed the film on 
Christianity as being the best, since 
that was the one I directed. I grew 
up as a fundamentalist, and what- 
ever residue of disquiet in my own 
personal religious or philosophical 
life may derive from that, a few 
good things do derive from that— 
not the least of which was aware- 
ness of the primacy of faith. I think 
the BBC tragically missed out in 
the film on Judaism. 

I agree totally with your assess- 
ment that they took a political ap- 
proach because they didn’t under- 
stand the primacy of faith. I 
reminded them that during the 
Iran situation when Khomeini ap- 
peared to have the possibility of in- 
fluence on his society, Americans 
completely ignored him. “What 
was he? Just a religious teacher. Of 
course, he wouldn’t have any ef- 
fect.” And we know what hap- 
pened. 

I do have to tell you that it was a 
wonderful experience being at Bob 
Jones University. It was one of 
those wonderful-terrible things, 
where on the one hand I really did 
enjoy singing the old gospel songs, 
and they immediately thought I 
was one of them. In fact, Dr. Bob 
III, at some meeting they had there, 


said as an aside to one of his asso- 
ciates, “Well, he’s really one of us.” 
And | liked that because in a sense 
I am one of them. Not as a funda- 
mentalist but as a human being. I 
hope that showed through in the 
program. I hope there was a mo- 
ment after you laughed at some of 
those things that seemed bizarre to 
you, as they did to me—I hope you 
were also touched by their human- 
ity, by their faith, and how it oper- 
ated in their life. 

Just one little personal story if 
you will indulge me. When I asked 
people to participate in my films, I 
asked them to take a leap of faith, 
since I could demolish them readi- 
ly. They also asked me to take a 
leap of faith. I decided I would talk 
to them a little before the three 
women were going to discuss 
male-female relationships in funda- 
mentalist culture. 

I said to them, “I have to tell you 
that one of the things that dis- 
tressed me about my fundamental- 
ist upbringing was—and I struggle 
with this all the time— that I feel I 
always have to be right. They all 
looked at me and said, “What's 
wrong with that?” 


Francis Andersen: I would like to 
record one overwhelming impres- 
sion from all three of the movies, 
and that is this: All those beautiful 
children, those really remarkable 
women, and very interesting men 
are all fellow human beings. I ap- 
preciate the effort that was made, 
not always successfully, maybe, es- 
pecially in the Christianity movie 
for reasons already given, to allow 
these people to tell their own story 
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Tadhen cannot be 
defined... but one 
person said it’s just 
one simple thing: 


“The righteous person lives by faith.” 


and to be willing to listen to them, 
and to appreciate what it is that is 
so important for them. I would like 
to record my dismay and even 
sometimes my great annoyance at 
what happens all too frequently in 
the media, where this word funda- 
mentalism is used so irresponsibly, 
nearly always as a term of oppro- 
brium, and in a way that dehuman- 
izes, or even demonizes, these peo- 
ple—without making a decent 
effort really to understand and ap- 
preciate them. 

The ironical thing is that it is often 
the people who preach tolerance so 
vehemently who cannot stand fun- 
damentalists and cannot accommo- 
date them in our so-called pluralis- 
tic society. 

One sees this all over, and it 
seems to me that these movies have 
brought that out as a very huge 
piece of unfinished business in our 
modern world: How do we learn to 
be tolerant, to make room for peo- 
ple who believe that what they be- 
lieve is true? What often happens is 
that you can believe what you like 
as long as you don’t believe it’s 
true. 


Yousef Salem: I agree with Dr. 
Shiryon that the segment on Israel, 
and the idea of fundamentalism 
within the West Bank and among 
the Gush Emunim is not by a long 
shot what I conceive to be funda- 
mentalism. The Gush Emunim rep- 
resents a very small segment of Is- 
raeli society. It’s more of a radical 
ideological movement that exists in 
Israel, probably out of the fears that 
Jews have been exposed to over the 
past decades. The Christian seg- 
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ment I also thought was rather fas- 
cinating. 

I learned some things about Chris- 
tian fundamentalism that I had not 
known before, but I was especially 
profoundly struck by the segment 
on Islam because, although true, it 
was very general. It didn’t address 
such issues as jihad not being, for 
example, a holy war. Jihad is really 
an Arabic word that means oppres- 
sion, so jihad really is to fight 
against oppression—against inva- 
sion from outside or oppression 
from inside, and the biggest jihad 
according to Islam is the battle you 
have within yourself against ego 
and pride. 

So I was profoundly struck be- 
cause for the first time the Ameri- 
can television-viewing audience is 
going to see a different side of Is- 
lam, an Islam that doesn’t raise ri- 
fles, an Islam that doesn’t promote 
violence and bloodshed (which is 
really against the laws of Islam and 
the laws of God), but a true yearn- 
ing of the Muslim people to shed 
themselves of the oppression of 
these so-called Muslim rulers. 

One statement was really quite in- 
teresting. A man said, “If Iraq had 
a true Muslim leader, there never 
would have been a war.” And it’s 
an accurate statement, because Is- 
lam forbids all these things that 
happen in the Islamic world that 
the media sensationalizes in our 
news. 

The audience usually has seen a 
very radical, bloodthirsty, violent 
side of what the American people 
have taken as Islamic fundamental- 
ism. But the true movement in the 
Islamic world is Islamic revivalism, 


Ul 


as you heard in the latter segment 
of the program. It’s a yearning of 
these people to establish equality 
and peace through justice for the 
Muslim people. 


Phillip Johnson: I am frequently — 
asked about fundamentalism, what _ 
it is, what I think of it, and whether 
I am one. I like to say that I think a 
fundamentalist in the favorable 
sense, in the best sense, is a person 
who has some understanding of 
what is fundamental in a situation 
and who sticks to that, emphasizes 
it, and lets go of other things that 
aren’t so important in the situation. 

What the term has come to mean 
in our culture in a perjorative sense 
is almost the opposite of that: a per- 
son who doesn’t know what's im- 
portant and what’s unimportant, or 
who doesn’t know when to stop. In 
the Christian fundamentalists in 
the movie, I was struck how one 
saw a little of both of those defini- 
tions. That is to say, they were real- 
ly trying to find what to hang on 
to—to believe that something is 
true—and to find the most impor- 
tant things. But also sometimes 
they didn’t seem to know when to 
stop. 


Question from the audience: 
What would be a well-defined Jew- 
ish fundamentalism if not the Gush 
Emunim kind of movement that 
was shown in the film? 


M. Shiryon: I mentioned the Ka- 
raites, who have been a sect since, I 
think, the sixth or seventh century. 
It started in Babylon as a sect that 
split off from the rabbinic tradition 
of Judaism. In a very short and sim- 
ple way of describing it, they insist 
that one should not interpret, but 
keep the Torah, the five books of 
Moses, as they are. No interpreta- 
tion, no elaborations. 

It’s interesting that they still exist 
to this day, and you won’t even 
have to go very far to find a small 
community or congregation of Ka- 
raites—in San Mateo. The word 
comes from kara’, like mikra’, the 
basic “book,” the Torah. This insist- 
ing on the basic book, as is, without 
elaboration or interpretation, I 


ink, would fit fundamentalism as 
\tnderstand it. The other one is the 
itturei Karta, a group living in Je- 
salem. They are, according to 
eir own statement, against the 
\ate of Israel because it was not es- 
blished by miracle, by God, but 
jas established by people—by the 
ia They are a small group, but 
ite vociferous. They don’t leave 
ity room for change or modern 
nderstanding of the Jewish relig- 
in, even though they adhere to the 
iibbinic form of Judaism. 


iiwestion: The teacher in the Chris- 
lan fundamentalist movie from the 
liff Seminary who was critical of 
ob Jones, where is he at with re- 
pect to fundamentalism? 


ersey: He is very far away from 
ob Jones University. In fact, 
mong the things he said which we 
id not include in the film was, 
For 15 years, I used to have ‘Bob 
pnes dreams.’” By that he meant 
eelings that one has failed, that 
omehow one has fallen away by 
lomething one did that day. 


Question: What are the main con- 
rerns Dr. Singer has in treating or 
‘ounseling people who have come 
put of fundamentalist sects? 


Singer: The main concern is this 
believable guilt, like the profes- 
sor from the Iliff School of Theolo- 
xy was saying, in which the person 
who was in charge of the group 
that they were with had so much 
power, so much adulation given to 
aim in real life, that it overrode any 
solace that they could have, in the 
whole time they were in that 
Zroup. 

They were without any personal 
connection with God. So _ that, 
when they came out, the first thing 
they wanted to talk about was that 
they had lost that feeling of direct 
connection with God. They want to 
know, do people ever really hook 
up again with their original back- 
ground? 

People who come out of the shep- 
herding and discipleship groups 
that went wrong—not all of them, 
but the ones you're well aware of— 
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esus says, “Come 


and follow me” so 
you can “love jus- 
tice, act with com- 


passion, and walk humbly before your 


God.” 


they then had so much animosity 
toward anybody in authority that 
they were having lots of trouble re- 
connecting with pastors, priests, 
rabbis, professors, and not having 
bursts of anger in their jobs or in 
their homelife. 

The next most frequent thing 
they want to deal with is, if they 
were married in the group, and the 
wife and kids are still back in it—or 
if the husband and kids are still in 
the group—what kinds of ways can 
they go about getting any reconci- 
lation, any contact? 

When whole families come out of 
some of these extraordinarily con- 
trolling groups, the parents want to 
talk with someone about possible 
good educational paths for their 
children. They want to explain why 
they let these things go on for so 
long but are now out of the group, 
and they want to give the child or 
children some connection with the 
original lifestyle, faith, and so on 
that the mother and dad had. 


Question: I think I know what's 
unique about my faith, but for 
those here who are not sure, | 
would like to have one of the per- 
sons representing the Christian 
faith speak concisely and quickly 
about what’s unique about Chris- 
tian faith. I would also like to know 
what is unique about Judaism, and 
what's unique about Islam. 


Jersey: I'll just quote someone else 
who said, if you can think of Chris- 
tianity as the call, “Come and fol- 
low me”; if you think of Judaism as 
“Come and learn from me”; if you 
think of Buddhism as “Come and 


seek”; what would you say for Is- 
lam? 


Siddiqi: We believe that the 
uniqueness of Islam comes because 
it’s the final episode of the religion 
that includes Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. A good Muslim believes in 
Torah, in the prophet Moses, in the 
gospel, and in the prophet Jesus— 
in all the books, all the messengers, 
everything. 

A Muslim is a Muslim when he is 
following the message of God in a 
peace-making process, and he will 
be worthy according to his produc- 
tivity. Chapter 49, verse 13 [of the 
Quran] is an address to the whole 
world: “That we have created you 
from a single male and female, and 
made you into nations and tribes in 
order to have acquaintance and 
friendship with each other, without 
claiming superiority over each oth- 
er.” That is the central theme of Is- 
lam, consciousness of the presence 
of God. 

A Muslim believes in all the 
prophets and messengers who 
came before, so Islam is the sum- 
mary of all the good things. 


M. Shiryon: Regarding Judaism, 
first, | wouldn’t accept the “Come- 
to-me...” definition, because Ju- 
daism does not say, “Come to me . 

. .” Maybe this is one of the 
unique aspects of Judaism: it does 
not proselytize, it does not call peo- 
ple to come. Those who want to 
come, if they really, really want to, 
are welcome—more than welcome, 
because once a person converts to 
Judaism, he or she converts not to a 
(Continued on p. 25) 
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‘The Church in Russia 


What Does the Future Hold? 


The following are reflec- 
tions on a recent trip 
Thomas Oden took to the 
Soviet Union. 


The Leningrad to which 
I returned had already 
been renamed St. Pe- 
tersburg, not after the 
seventeenth-century 
genius of imperial pow- 
er but the first-century 
saint. The renaming of 
St. Petersburg (which 
occurred the day before 
our arrival there) was a 
hotly debated issue. Its 
result was already be- 
ing interpreted as a shift 
of consciousness  to- 
ward the Christian tra- 
dition now being recov- 
ered after the most 
brutal repression 
modern times. It repre- 
sented a vindication of 
those seeking to re- 
identify the —long- 
suffering Christian heri- 
tage of the lost years. 
The Soviet Union to 
which I returned had largely dis- 
solved into constituent Republics. 
As I entered the Soviet Disunion, 
no one knew exactly what country 
we were in, or even its proper 
name. There was no longer a Soviet 
Union to speak of in the cohesive 
formal sense. The center did not 
hold. Jerry-rigged arrangements 
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were being Scotch-taped together 
to keep the semblance of union, 
while the real vitality was breaking 
up into the separate republics and 
city councils. The secessionist senti- 
ment was like a flood. 

The Moscow to which I returned 
was already in the post-Soviet era, 
having disavowed Marxist theory 


U 


and Leninist practice in 
seemingly _ irreversible. 
ways. Intimidating stat-_ 
ues of KGB chief Dzer- 
Zhinsky, Stalin, and Le- 
nin lay horizontal in the 
park. It was a graveyard 
of fallen idols, one of 
the most poignant 
sights I saw there. I 
walked around their su- 
pine forms without anx- 
iety, as if a bad dream 
were over. It was only 
then clear to me that the 
old coercive society was 
truly gone and a new 
democratic process was 
emerging, overflowing 
with the cacophonous 
sounds of freedom. 

I was able to observe 
the expiring Soviet mo- 
ment five months be- 
fore its lingering de- 
mise, then three weeks 
after its death and res- 
urrection. It took an ar- 
cane theory of provi- 
dence even to try to 
explain the dialectical 
meanings of the abortive Koup 
Klutz Klan. An entire social order 
was not merely deteriorating, but 
disappearing—disintegrating — be- 
fore my eyes. 

A new consciousness was being 
born but had not yet taken more 
than a primitive fetal shape. The 
new birth does not yet give more 


;| than vague hints of how it might in 


time impact history. But it is en- 


|| tirely certain of what it is leaving 
|| behind, and does not want ever to: 


recur. 
The uncertainties of early 1991 


|| were transmuting into the certainty 


of change in the late summer, and 
the mixed despair and hope of the 
fall. Some were grieving over irre- 
coverable losses of prestige, power, 
and secure identity, while others 


|| were rejoicing over the gift of a 


new future. I saw Moscow in a mo- 


|| ment of intense transition, yet felt 
|| that it thereby was mirroring the 


human situation generally. 


The Treasury of Suffering 
The consciousness of our Russian 
hosts was intensely focused upon 


| understanding their own historical 


|and private suffering. Theologi- 
cally, they were into theodicy. 

Their suffering has become a 
profound treasury of hard-won ex- 
perience that has quietly elicited 
spiritual growth and deepening re- 
flectiveness. No one would wish 
_ another to suffer, but when it does 
regrettably occur, it is possible that 
it can bring one closer to God, who 
suffers with humanity in the incar- 
nate crucified Son. 

Hedonic narcissistic Americans 
do well to learn from that well- 


_ spring of arduous experience, and 
| not presume to teach Russians an 
| elementary course in Spirituality 


101. Our own materialistic culture 
is far more deeply corrupted than 


_ theirs in many ways. There is little 


room for boasting. Those emerging 
out of 73 years of atheism may be 
more open to the address of God 


| through the suffering neighbor 


than we in pious and secular Amer- 


| ica. - 


Even though people were killed 


_in the atheistic oppression, we 


were told that the image of God in 
them was not harmed. Many have 


- learned what it means to suffer for 


righteousness’ sake. That stamps 


_ the human spirit with a special 
| beauty. 


It clarifies intentionality, deepens 
the spirit, challenges idolatry. The 
spiritual treasury of Soviet Jews 


and Christians and Muslims can 


now be offered to the rest of the 
world. 


Keeping the Faith 

Nothing better describes the 
present Soviet situation than the re- 
ligious categories of providential 
guidance through the hazards of 
history, prevenient grace being of- 
fered amid sin, sinners standing 
under final judgment, idolaters 
seeking the grace of repentance, 
penitents seeking atonement for 
sins, prayer for true conversion, 


side of communists or Jewish or 
Christian believers or bystanders. 
This suffering has extended to the 
diaspora network of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Armenians 
abroad. Extended . families have 
suffered, whether in Brighton 
Beach or Paris or Kiev, not only 
within the pale but around the 
world. This attests to the theologi- 
cal principle of vicarious suffering: 
that we do not suffer merely for 
our own sins, but for others’. Theo- 
dicy becomes all the more knotty. 


Without religion, it has been found to be 


more difficult to achieve justice, mercy, 
and humility than the Enlightenment 


optimists imagined. 


and faith in the grace of God— 
these arguably are the most conse- 
quential events going on now in 
the Soviet soul. 

The former Soviet Union is argu- 
ably the most intentionally atheistic 
experiment ever launched in histo- 
ry. Yet God was ceaslessly wor- 
shiped during the worst decades of 
brutal repression. No amount of vi- 
ciousness or cruelty could stamp 
out faith in God. Prayers were 
raised daily amid the drab silence 
of a police state. 

Theologically this stands as pow- 
erful testimony to general revela- 
tion, and to the teaching of the 
common grace that seeks the salva- 
tion of all, and the prevenient grace 
that precedes repentance, and the 
doctrine of preparatio evangelica. 

The YHWH, WHOIS incompara- 
bly, according to Jewish and Chris- 
tian recollection, is now acting to 
bring national consciousness to the 
grace of repentance and a new 
awareness of the hedgings of di- 
vine providence, so as to enable 
once again the life of faith, hope, 
and love. God the Spirit has accom- 
panied the harassed families of the 
workers’ paradise. 

The intractable destiny of Rus- 
sians the world over has been to 
suffer, whether they were on the 


when I suffer for your sins, and 
you for mine. 


The Attempted Destruction of 
Ekklesia 

The churches were blown up to 
make way for subway systems. At 
each subway stop I prayed for the 
children of those deprived of 
churches blown up in order to 
build the subways. 

This is an ugly paradigm of ironic 
modernity. They bought a more ef- 
ficient transport system, but at a 
terrible price. Now the Moscow 
metro serves as the capillaries and 
veins and lifeblood of the city. 
Meanwhile Christians cannot for- 
get that it stops at places often 
where churches were blown to bits 
and considered entirely dispensa- 
ble. Only now is the society re- 
learning how indispensable were 
the churches to the moral cohesion 
and future of a durable social pro- 
cess. 

We were taken to the site of one 
of the greatest churches in prerevo- 
lutionary Moscow, now in a quiet 
park near a metro stop. After the 
revolution they tried to dynamite 
the church and it refused to yield. 
Again and again they blasted it un- 
successfully, so much that it be- 
came known as the church that 
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would not succumb. Finally the dy- 
namite succeeded, and when the 
communists tried to build a giant 
stadium to celebrate Lenin’s revo- 
lution, the foundation began sink- 
ing. Again they relaid the founda- 
tion, and built the huge stadium, 
and it again began collapsing of its 
own weight. 

Christians took this as a sign that 
if the church was destroyed, the re- 
gime would not be successful in 
building anything else there for 
idolatrous purposes. After several 
unsuccessful attempts at recon- 
struction, the site is now a benign 
Olympic swimming pool. 

Baroque churches were used for 
grain storage, industrial units, bu- 
reaucratic offices, atheistic mu- 
seums, Pioneer youth groups. The 
guiding principle was utility mixed 
with state vain-glory, a principle 
that Soviet architecture embodies 
to a fault. Only in retrospect can we 
see that, in time, every effort to de- 
mean the religious tradition has 
come to nothing. 


The Spiritual Rebirth of Russian 
Christianity 
The 73 years of darkness are re- 
garded by Jews and Christians 
with historical perspective as a rel- 
atively short time compared to eter- 
nity, or even to the four millennia 
of Jewish survival or 10 centuries of 
Russian Christianity. 

When our translator, Irene, as a 
girl of 14 went to the school library 
and asked to read the Bible, she 
was hushed up, and was told it 
would not be good for her future 
career as a teacher to read it. Dur- 
ing the oppression, people were 
afraid to go to church because the 
KGB wrote down the names of all 
who received baptism or holy com- 
munion, then harassed them at 
work. 

Many in the early phase of peres- 
troika did not believe they could 
safely go to church. They watched 
and waited during 1985 to 1989. In 
the last three years, and especially 
since the putsch, they regained 
confidence that they would not 
be harassed if they attended 
church. It is this change of con- 
sciousness that has changed their 
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behavior. There is a stunning ab- 
sence of surveillance. 

People are freely giving money 
to restore churches that had been 
stripped to the walls. They are 
seeking to support educational pro- 
grams, rebuild hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and charitable institutions 
outlawed for seven decades. 

Now when a church building is 
received back by the churches from 
the government, they seek to repair 
it, open it up, and immediately it is 
overcrowded. In 1980 there were 10 
churches in St. Petersburg, at- 
tended mostly by elderly women; 
now there are 60—crowded with 
young people. Anyone who says 


that only old people are going to 
church is five years behind the 
present situation. 

People are attending church not 
in huge but in significant numbers. 
The church is no longer merely a 
tiny pariah remnant of society. It is 
among the few institutions not 
only surviving the present disor- 
der but being strengthened in it. 

Freedom without God, as Dos- 
toevski knew, has been found to be 
hazardous to human health. Free- 
dom to do anything without con- 
science or constraint is perilous. 
Post-Soviets now feel their free- 
dom muscularly, but with an equal 
awareness of the potential hazards 
of freedom abused. Without relig- 
ion, it has been found to be more 
difficult to achieve justice, mercy, 
and humility than the Enlighten- 
ment optimists imagined. 

We were asked not to forget 
who it was who killed thousands 


who believed in God: hyper- 
idealists who imagined they were 
promoting equality and the ration- 
ality of economic redistribution. 
Through it all, faith was passed 
quietly down from mother to 
daughter, grandfather to grandson. 

The church was being chastened 
and deepened, but never denied 
the possibility of grace. It is now 
being resurrected. Even in its dark- 
est days, belief in God continued 
quietly. Christians knew that the ic- 
onostasis (a wall or screen covered 
with icons) in some churches re- 
mained standing, even if draped or 
scarred. They could not worship 
publicly, but as long as the iconos- 
tasis was there in the padlocked 
church, they did not lose heart. 

Though the streets were full of 
the blood of those who believed, | 
God did not ever die in our memo- 
ries, they said. Though the Bible 
was banished, we kept it silently in 
our hearts. Without belief in God 
we could not have persevered. 
Governments come and go, but the 
people stay. You cannot kill every- 
one. A new birth of faith is occur- 
ring after decades of darkness. 


Church Restoration and the Op- 
portunity to Believe 

Relief in the form of food supplies 
should be made available, pro- 
vided it is offered through relative- 
ly non-corruptible channels. Which 
is more urgent, we asked, church 
restoration, or teaching ministries, 
or food and clothing relief? 

To our surprise we learned from 
our partners in dialog that they 
thought that food was not more im- 
portant than teaching and learning, 
or eating more than receiving the 
bread of life. They need nothing 
more urgently than the opportuni- 
ty to relearn to believe. Post-Soviet 
Christians told us it is incorrect to 
assume that they need material 
food more than spiritual food. That 
is a part of the materialistic deter- 
minism they are now disavowing. 

They know that their grandfa- 
thers believed in God, and that 
their fathers did not believe in God. 
Now they are clear that they do not 
believe in communism, but wheth- 
er they are to believe in God as a 


generation is yet to be decided. It is 
a decisive, open question. Many 
jiare, for the first time in their lives, 


j}exceptional opportunity for the 
teaching of religion. 

|| So when their young people go 
to the museums to see the great 
|| works of art of Byzantine Russian 
Christian history, they see portray- 
ii als of Adam and Eve, Cain, Abra- 
/ham, Moses, Jeremiah, the nativity, 
|| the evangelists, the saints. But they 
do not understand much of what 
the imagery means, having had no 
|| opportunity to learn the rudiments 
of the Christian tradition. 

This is why basic religious educa- 
| tion is a high priority. They need 
|| church-school teachers and relig- 
ious educators as much as anything 
else. It is as important to bring edu- 

cation into the church for young 
people, as it is to bring the church 
into ancillary public-school educa- 
| tion, which some cities now have 
on a voluntary basis. 

They cannot do this without sup- 

| plies, teachers, books, printing op- 
erations, curricula, and buildings. 
Although they are now trying to 
get their buildings and charitable 
institutions back in decent repair 
and working order, the obstacles 
_ are overwhelming. 
The restoration of the churches is 
| going to require the sweat and fi- 
nancial sacrifice of ordinary people 
with very limited fiscal resources. 
That small gifts are increasing is 
seen as evidence of their great res- 
ervoir of belief, and is compared to 
the widow’s mite. With capital as- 
sets so hard to come by, these peo- 
ple would not support the church 
voluntarily if they were not ur- 
gently committed to it. 

It was argued that technological 
| gifts will have the biggest bang- 
per-kopek consequences for teach- 
ing ministries. They need comput- 
ers, copiers, fax machines, reliable 
telephones, recorders, overhead 
projectors, VCRs, films, paper clips, 
and, above all, books and printing 
- materials that will help them en- 
- gage in their mission of education. 
The profound tradition of Rus- 
sian philosophical spirituality is 
now resurrecting after decades of 


jjeager to inquire. It is a moment of. 


eclipse. Books banned for decades, 
like those of Berdyaev, Bulgakov, 
and Soloviev, now must be repub- 
lished. Access to publishing and to 
foreign libraries has been highly 
controlled and limited. 

In America we have plenty of 
empty church buildings and need 
to fill them with people. In Russia 
they have the people, but not the 
buildings. Church growth is bur- 
geoning, while we are trying to de- 
vise desperate strategies for church 
growth. There, many are ready and 


church will soon wind up again in 
disrepute if people pin all their eco- 
nomic hopes on it, and it fails to 
produce material comforts. Will the 
church then be on the defensive 
again, assuming that what people 
most want is economic betterment? 
The answer came rapidly in 
sharp tones from other Russian 
participants: No—spiritual renewal 
is seldom correlated with economic 
riches, but rather it is sorely temp- 
ted by wealth. Even without eco- 
nomic prosperity, they said, the. 


“Though the streets were full of the blood 
of those who believed, God did not ever 


die in our memories.” 


wishing to go to church, but the 
churches are not yet opened, 
books and Bibles are not available, 
the materials and paper and com- 
munication networks are not 
there. The churches of these two 
worlds need to find ways of be- 
coming more catholic, more uni- 
versal—attentive to each other 
ecumenically. 

When American Protestant lib- 
erals visit the Soviet Union, they 
sometimes echo the line that is 
would be unecumenical if they 
took part in preaching or teaching 
ministries, and that our efforts 
must be limited to charitable or 
compassionate ministries for the 
homeless and sick. That is a false 
dichotomy for Russian Christians, 
who do not see theological teach- 
ing as separable from charity or 
sacrament. 

We pigeonhole things more eas- 
ily than they. We need to get over 
the fixed habit of invariably offer- 
ing the cup of cold water without 
the name of Christ, without any 
testimony of God’s mercy. That 
does not connect with the present 
needs of Russian Christians for 
moral and spiritual education. 

One Moscow political science 
professor argued that maybe the 


churches are poised to grow expo- 
nentially, provided they offer the 
required moral leadership to soci- 
ety. Faith, they said, is not depen- 
dent on the fickle contingencies of 
the material future. Even if eco- 
nomic crisis persists, it will not dim 
the vitality of the emergent confess- 
ing church. 

It is ironic that with all the offi- 
cial atheistic energy spent against 
belief, the atheists were willing to 
grant the right to life only on the 
basis of belief in their system. They 
coercively required faith in the 
strained Marxist-Leninist rhetoric 
to which so many American aca- 
demics and ecclesiastics remain at- 
tached. Meanwhile the totalitarians 
denied any other faith legitimacy, 
even to the point of refusing the 
right to life to any who believed 
otherwise, in an enormously cor- 
rupted pretense of absolute equali- 
tarianism. 


The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Colluding Church 

Soviet Christians do not hesitate to 
distinguish between the true 
church and the collusive church. 
They seem to know the difference 
between suffering saints and safe 
(Continued p. 28) 
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Counterpoint 


Snapshots 


from the 


Eastern 


European 
Churches 


A conversation with Robyn Claydon 


After the conference in Budapest, 
you visited a number of countries. 
Could you tell us where you went 
and why? 

I spent a few days in Hungary, 
then Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. The purpose 
was to speak at interdenomination- 
al women’s meetings, sharing with 
the women some models of evan- 
gelism that might be helpful in 
their new-found freedom. The 
meetings were very well attended: 
one woman came over 400 km 
when she heard that she would 
have an opportunity to meet Chris- 
tian women from other churches. 
She said she had never met a 
Christian woman from another de- 
nomination. 


Do the women see opportunities 
for them to be involved in the 
work of the church? 

The picture is mixed. The women 
themselves are enthusiastic and 
want to be fully involved, but the 
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men have already started to take 
up the leadership and seem un- 
thinkingly to appoint other men to 
leadership and ministry roles. One 
woman said, “During these trying 
times many of the churches have 
been held together by women. The 
men speak of the ‘brotherhood’, 
but they don’t seem to realize that 
it is made up of sisters.” 


What part did the Christian 
church play in the democracy 
movements in some of these 
countries? 

In Romania it was the open, cou- 
rageous defiance of one young 
priest and his parish against the 
communist authorities that gave 
courage to others and eventually 
brought down the government. At 
our conference, one pastor said 
that on the night of 22 December 
1989, when over 100,000 people 
had gathered at an anti-communist 
rally, he felt constrained to go up 
on the platform to speak. He began 


by saying the Lord’s Prayer and 
soon thousands of people were 
joining with him in the family 
prayer that they had not been al- 
lowed to use publicly for over 40 
years. Someone in the crowd shout- 
ed, “Christ is alive” and soon peo- 
ple who had been told that there is 
no God were enthusiastically join- 
ing in. 

In East Germany the situation 
was different. For months leading 
up to the collapse of the Berlin 
wall, the churches were full to 
overflowing, but when the wall 
fell, numbers declined. The Chris- 
tians began to discover that many 
people had seen the church as a 
power base for bringing down the 
government and when that was ac- 
complished, left. Some of the Chris- 
tians with whom I stayed said, 
“Please pray for those who heard 
the gospel during those months, 
but did not listen.” 

Christians in Russia had some 
wonderful stories to tell of the way 


aristians participated in the rever- 
l of the coup in August 1991. 
\eir immediate reaction when 
Jey heard that the tanks and 
pops had been called out was 
jar; they had visions of another 
}ienanmen Square incident. 

But when they actually ventured 
rth to see what was happening, 
ey instinctively picked up a Bible 
|nd took it with them. Hundreds of 
ihristians handed a Bible to the 
yidiers in tanks in Red Square; 
pne were refused and many 
bung men got out of their tanks 
id joined the people in the square. 
he Bible Society during those 
itree days handed out over 6,000 
ibles, on an average of five per 
ink. 


+ there an upsurge of religious in- 
‘rest in Russia now that there is 
-eedom of worship and proclama- 
on? 

Yes. There is a perceived need for 
piritual moorings and for hope. 
eople are attending church in 
arge numbers. I spoke at one of the 
horning services at the Moscow 
fentral Baptist church and there 
vere 900 people present, 800 of 
vhom were women. 

|There were three other services 
nat day and also a Sunday school 
With 400 children. In Russia, mo- 
ile Christian libraries are also be- 
ng used and thousands of people 
‘eceive Bibles and Christian mate- 
ial this way. Those who run them 
ay that if a book is not returned on 
ime, they follow the person up by 
naking a home visit. In rural areas 
bf Czechoslovakia, Chapel Trucks 
ire used to take Sunday services to 
hose who don’t have church build- 


ngs. 


What do you think is the force of 
he new ethnic nationalist feelings 
hat have been heightened by the 
breakup of the eastern bloc? What 
‘ffect will this have on _ the 
thurch? 

Under communism, nationalism 
ind religion were suppressed. With 
he collapse of Marxism and the re- 
noval of totalitarianism, what was 
epressed is exploding. In a num- 
er of countries, republics are re- 


viving a national identity, and this 
is accompanied in many places by 
great pain. In some of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States 
republics there is a bid to restore 
national churches, which is bring- 
ing with it an antagonism and op- 
position to some of the other 
churches. Christians are eyeing 
each other with suspicion, and ev- 
angelical Protestants particularly 
are being targeted. 

Another result of the new nation- 
alism is the establishing of six of 
the old USSR republics as Islamic 
states. Already laws have been 
passed there outlawing evangel- 
ism, public worship, and Christian 
meetings. One woman who cur- 


there is an antagonism to reading 
the Bible in Russian (which they re- 
gard as the language of their op- 
pressors). I am keeping in close 
contact with those I met and am 
linking them in to the worldwide 
Lausanne Women’s Network. 


What can western Christians do? 

We can give, pray, and go. Give to 
those who are translating and send- 
ing Scriptures and Christian mate- 
rial; pray for Christians who are 
struggling with new problems in 
their new-found freedom and, if 
the opportunity arises, go to some 
of these countries and be alongside 
the people as nurturing, encourag- 
ing colleagues. 


There is less than a year to fill the 
ideological vacuum which communism 
has left before materialism invades the 


society. 


rently heads up a missionary body 
in one of those states said, “It is 
very hard being a Christian in my 
country and it is also hard being a 
woman. We have a saying, ‘Chick- 
ens are not birds, and women are 
not people.’ Please pray for us. 
Also, please ask the Christians in 
the West to pray that the transla- 
tion of the Bible in our language 
gets to us before the borders close. I 
fear we may have only a few 
months.” 


Are you making any further con- 
tact with those you met on your 
trip? 

Since coming back I have been try- 
ing to find Bible study material that 
could be translated into languages 
of the people. Very few countries 
have any Christian material. Most 
Christians now have a Bible, but 
few have any books or study mate- 
rial or notes that can help them 
grow in the Christian faith. There is 
an urgent need for literature and, 
in many cases, Bibles, in the lan- 
guages of the CIS republics, since 


We can also pray for Boris Yelt- 
sin, who recently said, “We must 
revive our memories and return to 
our faith.” After a church service 
he said, “I have been brought up a 
communist and an atheist. I cannot 
yet pray, but my little grand- 
daughter does.” Perhaps we could 
pray for the witness of that little 
girl’s faith to her grandfather. 

The general belief is that there is 
less than a year to fill the ideologi- 
cal vacuum which communism has 
left before materialism invades the 
society. Pray that the good news of 
Jesus Christ will be heard and re- 
sponded to by many during that 
time. 


Robyn Claydon travels widely, encourag- 
ing and motivating women in evangelism, 
both overseas and in Australia. She has 
much experience in education and is asso- 
ciated with St. Andrew's Cathedral as 
evangelist/pastoral assistant. She is the au- 
thor of books and journal articles in theolo- 
gy and education. 

This article was originally published in 
Zadok Perspectivess, Australia and is re- 
printed with permission. 
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Husbands and Wives: Woody and Mia 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


What is this thing called love? 


Why should it make a fool out of me 
—lyrics playing over opening credits of Husbands and Wives 


As Woody Allen’s newest movie, 
Husbands and Wives, opens, fans 
find themselves in familiar terrain. 
It is New York in autumn. But this 
is not the graffiti and crime-ridden 
New York City of the evening 
news, it is the New York of Woody 
Allen and George Gershwin— 
vibrant and golden hued. 

The moral landscape is also famil- 
iar. The movie opens in the book- 
lined apartment of English profes- 
sor/writer Gabe (Woody Allen) 
and his wife Judy (Mia Farrow). On 
the TV a pundit is quoting Einstein, 
“God doesn’t play dice with the 
universe.” “No,” Gabe says as he 
turns off the T.V., “He only plays 
hide and seek.” 

Soon their best friends Jack and 
Sally show up and casually an- 
nounce that they are ending their 
long marriage. Judy is especially 
upset by this announcement. “It’s 
Ok,” Sally says, “I’ve talked to my 
therapist about this.” 

The world Woody Allen creates is 
inhabited by sophisticated, intellec- 
tual New Yorkers trying to get 
along in a world where God is si- 
lent. But for Allen, unlike most 
American filmmakers, the question 
of God’s existence is a live one. 
There is always a sense that God’s 
presence or absence is significant. 
In this way Allen is like his idol, 
Swedish director Ingmar Berg- 
man—only Allen’s quest for mean- 
ing is a lot funnier. 

I tend to like anyone who makes 
me laugh and so I’ve grown fond 
of the Woody Allen character over 
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the years. I’d come to assume that 
this charming neurotic, with his 
worries about death and his chron- 
ic problems with love, was Allen. 

It was when this character 
emerged in Annie Hall (his first 
movie that was funny without be- 
ing silly) that I became a fan. I’ve 
seen most of Allen’s movies since 
then, but have reviewed very few 
of them. Since Allen always pro- 
vides his own moral narrative, I’ve 
usually felt that there was little left 
for me to say. The scene in Manhat- 
tan where the Allen character criti- 
cizes his best friend for cheating on 


Woody Allen in Husbands and Wives 


his wife is a classic example of Al 
len’s running moral commentary - 
(see inset). 

Manhattan is the film where the — 
Allen character gets involved with 
a 17 year old girl, feels guilty about 
it, and eventually leaves her for a 
woman nearer his own age. Well, 
13 years later and life has imitated 
art—to an extent. 

As we all know, Allen is now liv- 
ing with the 20-year-old daughter 
of Mia Farrow, his long-time com- 
panion, leading lady, and mother 
of his three children. In the ensu- 
ing nasty custody battle over the 


dren, Farrow has accused Allen 
ilhild molestation, which he has 
lied. 

t what he has openly admitted 
1ocking enough—that he is hav- 
an affair with Farrow’s daugh- 
and doesn’t see what the fuss is 
ut. The moral introspection of 
film persona seems entirely 
ising here; Allen seems morally 
se. 

his defense Allen has said, “The 
tt doesn’t know from logic.” In 
er words, we must not impose 
er or control on our feelings no 
tter where they lead us or who 
inurt— in this case Farrow, her 
lighter Soon-Yi and the rest of 
ow’s large brood. 

|| Husbands and Wives, Allen’s 
acter Gabe uses the line about 
Jheart not knowing from logic to 
cribe an attraction he feels for 
of his students, a young wom- 
amed Rain. But in the film ver- 
, Allen’s character resists temp- 
on and does not cheat on the 
row character. 

e real Allen is more like the 
racter Rain. Although Rain is 
turning 18, she has had a series 
ffairs with older married men. 
when Gabe lets her read a copy 
is novel-in-progress, Rain com- 
tins that the characters are sexu- 
immoral. 

ke Allen, his female character 
a different standard for art than 
does for life. Allen points out 
n’s hypocrisy to us as a kind of 
e. Yet we now know that at the 
e Allen made the movie he was 
coming involved with Soon-Yi. 
Nhat does this mean? Is Woody 
len so powerful and respected 
it he thinks himself above con- 
ntional morality? The question 
moral cause and effect is one 
at Allen addressed specifically in 
last important film Crimes and 
isdemeanors, a deliberate take-off 
| Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
int. 

\ccording to Allen, the argument 
Crimes and Misdemeanors is : “No 
her power is going to punish us 
- our misdeeds if we get away 
th them. Knowing that, you 
ve to choose a just life or there 
ll be chaos, and so many people 


Scene from MANHATTAN 


Ike (Woody Allen) is confronting his best friend Yale, who is 
cheating on his wife. They have stepped into an empty sci- 
ence classroom at the school where Yale teaches and are 
having their conversation next to a skeleton. 


Yale: Well, I’m not a saint, ok? 


lke: But you—you’re too easy on yourself, don’t you see 
that? You know that’s your problem, that’s your whole prob- 
lem. You rationalize everything. You're not honest with your- 
self. You talk about. .. you wanna write a book, but, in the 
end, you’d rather buy the Porsche, you know, or you cheat a 
little bit on Emily, and you play around with the truth a little 
with me, and—and the next thing you know, you’re in front of 
a Senate committee and you’re naming names! You're in- 


forming on your friends. 


Yale: You are so self-righteous, you know. | mean, we're 
just people, we’re just human beings, you know. You think 


you're God! 


Ike: I—I gotta model myself after someone! 


Yale: Well, you just can’t live the way you do, you know. It’s 
all so perfect. 


lke: Well, what are future generations gonna say about us? 
My God! (He points to the skeleton) You know, someday 
we’re gonna—we’re gonna be like him! | mean, you know— 
well, he was probably one of the beautiful people. He was 
probably dancing and playing tennis and everything. And— 
and (Pointing to the skeleton again) and now —well, this is 
what happens to us! You know, it’s very important to have— 
to have some kind of personal integrity. You know, I’Il—I'll 
be hanging in a classroom one day. And—and | wanna 
make sure when |... thin out that I’m well thought of. 


don’t do that that there is chaos.” 

An earlier title Allen had consid- 
ered for Crimes and Misdemeanors 
was “The Eyes of God.” (The one 
clergyman in the movie is a blind 
rabbi, meaning: even God’s repre- 
sentatives don’t see.) 

In Dostoyevsky’s novel, a young 
arrogant student robs and murders 
an old woman. The _ student 
doesn’t believe in God and believes 
himself to be above any standard 
morality. 

But Dostoyevsky’s novel is pro- 
foundly Christian. The point his 
story makes is that God does exist, 
does see, and that ultimately no- 


body gets away with anything. 
Dostoyevsky’s murderer is caught 
and is sent to Siberia where he 
eventually undergoes repentance 
and rebirth. Punishment doesn’t 
have to be the end of the story if 
there is true repentance. 

In Allen’s version, a wealthy and 
powerful doctor has his mistress 
killed when she threatens to expose 
their relationship. The doctor does 
not get caught and goes back to liv- 
ing his comfortable life, apparently 
free from any twinge of conscience. 
We have to wait to see what 
Woody Allen’s art and life reveal 
about his conscience. 
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MUSIC 


T Bone Burnett’s 


The Criminal Under My Own Hat 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


A basic tenet of human nature is 
that when the going gets tough, the 
tough and the calloused tend to pin 
the blame on anyone or anything 
other than themselves. 

That phenomenon manifests itself 
in interpersonal relationships just 
as easily as it can occur in ugly situ- 
ations when one ethnic group hate- 
fully denounces a_ neighboring 
group or when one race viciously 
slurs another or when one religion 
self-justifiably censures another or 
when a world power deceitfully 
faults a weaker country and self- 
righteously drops bombs on the 
supposed guilty party. 

The evildoer, the lawbreaker, the 
sinner is always the other. It’s an 
old story—one that Christ taught 
when he interceded on behalf of a 
woman who was about to be 
stoned by a crowd of righteous vig- 
ilantes. 

Singer, songwriter, and producer 
T Bone Burnett puts a new twist to 
that tale in the grinding song 
“Criminals” from his new album 
Criminal Under My Own Hat. He 
charges into the rocking piece, 
pointing the finger at ruthless 
“criminals” the way a fire and 
brimstone preacher might castigate 
the unconverted and the _ back- 
slidden. Bristling with anger, Bur- 
nett sings, 


There is no crime he cannot commit 
No murder too complex 
His heart is filled with larceny 
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T BONE BURNETT THE CRIMINALUNDER MY OWNHAT 


And violence and sex 

His heart ts filled with envy 
And revenge and greed 

His heart is filled with nothing 
His heart is filled with need 


Yet the climax to the piece comes 
when Burnett turns the table and 
identifies the target of his bitter 


barbs: “The criminal is dangerous 
The criminal under my own hat.” 
Some may dismiss the he-is-m 
ending as a piece of trick poetry. 
But I think this tune on the dir 
need for personal and cultural sel! 
scrutiny represents what's so rar 
and important about Burnett’s mu 
sic. His simple yet profound song 


(ke for an artistry of wisdom and 
jjarity of vision on the moral cor- 
sptness of modern society. In oth- 
(words, we shouldn’t be spend- 
j} so much time blaming and 
iiging; we should be forgiving 
ii loving. 

hough best known for his role as 
iyducer of such acts as Elvis Co- 
illo, Los Lobos, Sam Phillips, Pe- 
|| Case, Maria Muldaur, and 
ace Cockburn, Burnett has con- 
tently delivered his own critic- 
iy applauded, but widely under- 
preciated albums, including two 
ms, Truth Decay (1980) and T- 
1e Burnett (1986). 

On his latest and first in four 
ars, Burnett has put together the 
bum of his career. In hearkening 
°k to his early material by work- 
'% with sparse acoustic arrange- 
bnts on most of the numbers, he 
is shifted attention away from in- 
ate and unusual sonic experi- 
ntations and given his songs on 
iminal the center stage they de- 
ve. 

ore than merely jammed with 
chy phrases, Burnett’s melodies 
p indelibly memorable. They are 
> kind of songs you carry around 
your head all day. 

|When he was in town recently 
eparing to work as producer on 
debut album of the group 
punting Crows, Burnett com- 
ented on that element of his 
ingwriting: “My motivation was 
{try to write melodies that have a 
meless quality to them, songs like 
tadbelly’s that you can sing along 
ith halfway through hearing 
em for the first time. 

(I also set out to write lyrics that 
ere simple and honest. I think of 
ings like ‘You are my sunshine.’ 
he word you represents other, the 
‘cond concept that we deal with 
| our lives after the I. Are stands 
ir existence. My encapsulates the 
“st huge problem we encounter in 
i lives. And how much more ba- 
c can you get than the word sun- 
ine? 

‘I don’t necessarily agree with the 
essages of ‘All You Need is 
ove,’ but the song is similar in its 
tempt to be small and specific, 
>t huge in its implications. There 


are very few songwriters who at- 
tempt to work in that way. I’ve al- 
ways written in a more complex 
way that is less accessible to listen- 
ers. So what I tried to do on the lat- 
est album is get smaller and more 
basic in my lyrics even though 
there is a depth to what I’m singing 
about that is anything but small.” 
Burnett’s witty and provocative 
tunes here probe the dark side of 
human experience and lament the 
decay of morality in western cul- 
ture as well as celebrate a mature 
view of love rare in the pop world 
(his simple, three-chord “Any Time 
At All” is one of the album’s beau- 
ties). Burnett satirically takes aim at 
politicians and fundamentalist TV 


rep for enlisting talented studio art- 
ists, it’s no surprise that the musi- 
cianship here is stellar. Guitarist 
Marc Ribot unleashes blistering so- 
los in the rockers while Jerry Doug- 
las contributes stinging. dobro licks 
in the country-flavored acoustic 
pieces. Plus there’s incredible bass 
work, including rhythmic slap bass 
lines and haunting bowing by a 
host of impressive bassists, includ- 
ing Roy Huskey, Jr., Jerry Scheff, 
and Edgar Meyer. 

But at the heart of Criminal is Bur- 
nett’s willingness to probe deeply 
and with hope into what it means 
to be a Christian on the brink of the 
21st century. In our conversation 
he told me, “My songs deal with 


In hearkening back to his early material by work- 


ing with sparse acoustic arrangements on most of 


the numbers, (Burnett) has shifted attention away 


from intricate and unusual sonic experimentations 


and given his songs on Criminal the center stage 


they deserve. 


preachers in “I Can Explain Every- 
thing” (offered both in a dreamy, 
quiet version and in a raw rockin’ 
blast), somberly observes our cul- 
tural brokenness in the stunning 
“It’s Not Too Late” (co-written by 
Elvis Costello and co-producer Bob 
Neuwirth), and cleverly pokes fun 
at arrogant manifest destiny taken 
to interplanetary extremes in the 
psychedelicized “Humans from 
Earth” (an updated version of his 
song that appeared in Wim Wend- 
ers’ recent Until the End of the 
World soundtrack). 

Then there’s a song that illus- 
trates Burnett’s love for paradox. 
“Tear This Building Down.” About 
the tune, the songwriter said, “I 
like this song a lot. It’s about lov- 
ing a place in an irrational way 
and loving it enough to tear it 
down and start all over again. It’s 
a pretty gleeful treatment of that 
particular sentiment.” 

Given Burnett’s well-deserved 


political-type issues but not in po- 
litical terms. They aren’t overtly 
political because I don’t think there 
are political solutions to the prob- 
lems of humankind. Decisions our 
leaders make definitely help, but 
our dilemma is a spiritual one.” 

A couple of weeks later, Burnett 
performed a solo set in San Fran- 
cisco where he introduced “It’s 
Not Too Late” by saying, “Martin 
Luther, when asked once what he 
would do if he knew the world 
would end the next day, answered, 
“Plant a tree.” 

Burnett then launched into his 
song of hope, soberly singing, 
“The wind turns like a dagger/The 
rain falls like a hammer/The sky 
has grown dark/But it’s not too 
late,” and continuing in the chorus, 
“The atmosphere is lethal/But I 
will fear no evil.” 


Ed. note: The next issue of Radix will fea- 
ture an interview with T Bone Burnett. 
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“The world is alive with intonations of divinity. It points beyond itself.” 


—David Millikan 


The Refining Fire/ 


by Dawn Mendham 


The Refining Fire by Dawn Mendham. Albatross 
Books Ltd, P.O. Box 320, Sutherland NSW 2232, Aus- 
tralia. 


The Refining Fire is a beautiful book full of glossy 
photos of Australian art along with a commentary on 
what inspires these Christian artists to create their 
work. 

In the book’s introduction author Dawn Mendham 
refers to the aboriginal statement that “money is the 
white man’s dreaming,” and comments, “Though 
this may be largely true, the work of many Australi- 
an artists manifests other ‘dreamings’, vast, complex 
and intricate though the journey of the spirit has be- 
come for us. The greatest part of that dreaming is 
still the Christian story: the Galilean carpenter who 
was God incarnate.” 

For many of us, the Australian landscape is inher- 
ently exotic and other-worldly. And when seen 
through the prism of an artists “dreaming” they can 
become even more so. Working in a variety of me- 
dia, Dieter Engler has created a series of haunting 
landscapes where trees and telephone poles often be- 
come crosses that loom over the countryside. For 
Engler “The hills around Clare (his home) and the 
ways they reflect light are reminders of hope.” 

Artists in The Refining Fire work in many media 
(stained-glass, oils, water colors, charcoal, etc.) and 


Breaking Out—King David's Dance, 1984, charcoal, Rick Ball 
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House with Palm, etching, 1980 Dieter Engler 


in a wide variety of styles. They also reflect of range 
of emotions. 

Barbara Grosman’s work includes a series of surreal 
paintings with images that are disturbing and unset- 
tling. Grosman says these paintings express,“a pain- 
ful nostalgia, a constant mourning of the passing of 
time, a mourning of the dying of physical reality. 
Alongside those strands of expression are those of a 
longing for an eternity with him who is all-sufficient.” 

In a different mood, Rick Ball has done an exuberant 
series of paintings and drawings called “King David's 
Dance.” Ball is fascinated by the idea of a political 
leader dancing for joy before the Lord and through 
his images explores the idea of breaking through con- 
straints. 

In a guest essay at the end of the book filmmaker, 
theologian David Millikan (interviewed in Radix 19:3) 
writes of the Incarnation,’“Nothing could show a more 
fundamental commitment to the value of this world. 
And nothing could a more substantial mandate for 
the arts.” As evidenced in this book, Australian art- 
ists are living up to that mandate. 


Hk CHURCH IN CHINA 
\\ntinued from page 7) 


t in the message of Christ, but in 
Je west people are seeking for sat- 
jjaction in New Age teaching and 
{istern religions. 

Is our presentation of Christ fail- 
\ig because, instead of calling peo- 
e to the way of the cross and a 
iisciplined, sacrificial prayer life, 
‘sus is so often presented as the 
ihe who gives peace, inner satis- 
iiction, and prosperity? We try to 
Il the gospel, instead of calling 
r Christians who will be ready to 
iffer in order that the message of 
e living Christ may be pro- 
aimed throughout the world. At 
‘esent most of our churches are 
rgely concerned with building up 
\eir Own members. Most of our 
.ergy and finances are concentrat- 
i on our own needs. 

Only a few are deeply concerned 
see the glory of God and the re- 
eeming love of our Savior pro- 
aimed among the nations. We 
ertainly can pray for the church in 
hina, but perhaps we should also 
e learning from the way in which 
hey have maintained a faithful 
itness in the midst of trials and 
rsecution. Ml 


avid Adeny was a missionary in China 
jr many years. He is currently  vice- 
yesident of the International Fellowship of 
vangelical Students and Professor of 
hristian Mission at New College Berke- 


y. 


1 addition to personal interviews and 
tters, the following sources have been 
onsulted in the preparation of this ar- 
cle: 

IMF Pray for China Fellowship newslet- 
and China Insight (Tony Lambert) 
hina News and Church Report 

hina Notes East Asia/Pacific Office 
ICC 

hina Prayer Update, Chinese Church 
upport Ministries 

ridge Magazine, Christian Study Cen- 
re on Chinese Culture & Religion 
rayers & Thoughts of Chinese Christians 
y Chan & Hunter-Cowley Press 

alled to Suffer, Called to Triumph by 
[erbert Schlossberg (Multnomah) 

ar East Broadcasting Co. China News 
nd Prayer Letter. 


BOOKNOTES 


A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts by Rachel and Kenneth Pellman. 
Good Books, Intercourse, Pennsylvania, 1992. 


Favorite Recipes from Quilters by Louise Stoltzfus. Good Books, 
Intercourse, Pennsylvania, 1992. 


One of my Mennonite relatives, a great aunt living in Fresno, has 
one room of her house set aside for quilt-making, with a large 
quilting frame dominating the small room. Mennonite women 
have a long tradition of creating quilts at home for their families. 
Community quilting bees are another Mennonite tradition, as is a 
long history of providing international disaster relief through the 
Mennonite Central Committee. These two interests are com- 
bined in Mennonite communities across the country where women 
gather to make quilts that are sold at yearly auctions, with the pro- 
ceeds going to world relief. 

A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts presents a beautiful sampler of 
Mennonite quilts, along with some of the personal history sur- 
rounding each quilt. Unlike their Amish cousins, who in strict 
avoidance of imagemaking only make quilts in geometric patterns, 
the Mennonites make a wide variety of patterns including hearts, 
flowers and baskets. 

An interesting companion book is Favorite Recipes from Quilters, 
which includes quilting anecdotes along with the recipes. Al- 
though the book includes some Mennonite ethnic favorites like 
“Russian Cabbage Soup” most of the recipes are mid-western 
stick-to-the-ribs dishes like “Farmhouse Hamburgers” and “Tuna 
Casserole. 


In California, the annual Mennonite quilt sale for world relief will be 
held on Friday and Saturday April 2-3, at Fresno Pacific College, Fresno. 


For information about 34 other quilt sales held in other parts of the 
country call: Carla Hunt at M.C.C. headquarters, 717-859-3889 


Stone Dale. Harold Shaw Publishers, Wheaton, Illinois, revised edi- 
tion, 1992. 


Years ago, I read a biography of Dorothy L. Sayers written by a 
woman named Janet Hitchman. I came away from that book feel- 
ing that Hitchman did not really like Ms. Sayers, and wondered 
why she had written the book. 

This is not the case with Alzina Stone Dale’s newly revised biog- 
raphy. Stone Dale has an obvious affection for her boisterous and 
often difficult subject, and appreciates Ms. Sayer’s voluminous 
work, which ranged from poetry, to theology, to detective fiction. 

Stone Dale, who has also also written biographies of G.K. Chester- 
ton and T.S. Eliot, ably conveys a period of English history that 
produced many literate defenders of the Christian faith. 
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UBAL 


A Conference Report 


Learning to Believe Again: 


Artists Talk about Their Art and Their Faith 


OF} November 20-22, 
Image magazine, the 
Graduate Theological 
Union, and the Center 
for Arts, Religion 
and Education spon- 
sored a weekend con- 
ference on the arts at 
the campus of Pacific 
School of Religion 
(co-ordinated locally 
by Dolly Patterson). 

Set high on Berkeley’s 
“Holy Hill” with a 
panoramic view of 
the bay, PSR was a 
perfect setting for the 
gathered artists to 
talk about their work 
and faith. The cam- 
pus’s stately Bode 
Gallery hosted an ac- 
companying art ex- 
hibit on the theme of 
“Abraham and His 
Sacrifices,” contempo- 
rary art by Christian 
and Jewish sculptors 
and painters. 

The weekend got off to a strong 
start on Friday evening when nov- 
elists N. Scott Momaday and Larry 
Woiwode charmed the crowd with 
their storytelling. Momaday, who 
is a plains Indian, described the 
first time he saw the Devil’s Tower 
rock formation, “It has to be be- 
lieved to be seen,” which seems 
like a good motto for artists of 
faith. 

Woiwode talked about the Biblical 
injunction that we are responsible 
for every idle word that comes out 
of our mouth, an awesome notion 
for a writer, and as Woiwode not- 
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ed, more stringent than the de- 
mands of the New Yorker. 

Saturday morning featured slide 
presentations by sculptor Stephen 
de Staebler and architect Thomas 
Gordon Smith. In the afternoon, 
writer Dan Wakefield talked about 
the importance of journal-keeping: 
“To write our story is to own it. To 
focus on it is a kind of meditation.” 
Fr. Ellwood Kieser, head of Paulist 
Productions, then talked about his 
work as a Christian filmmaker in 
Hollywood and showed clips of 
some of his work including the 
powerful Romero. The day ended 


George Segal, Abraham’s Sacrifice, 1973 
with a new piece, “Labyrinth,” by 
liturgical dancer Carla De Sola and 
her dance company. 

The weekend culminated on Sun- 
day morning with a beautiful wor- 
ship service, directed by Susan and 
David Fetcho. The service includ- 
ed music by David Fetcho (with 
lyrics by Luci Shaw), dance by Su- 
san Fetcho and Carla De Sola, and 
a piano piece by Messiaen per- 
formed by Jackie Chew. Henri 
Nouwen’s moving homily chal- 
lenged us to “choose to live in 
trust—it makes all creation a sacra- 
ment.” 


UNDAMENTALISMS 
bntinued from page 11) 


Hligion but to a family, to a people. 
re convert is even referred to as 
jon or daughter of Abraham,” 
leaning that this person now be- 
ymes as if they were a direct de- 
jtendant of Abraham. 

|\f you come to a rabbi and want to 
ipnvert, the rabbi is supposed to re- 
ise you three times, just to make 
ire that you really, really have 
iynsidered what it means. This is 
h important aspect, because in this 
ibénse Judaism is different from 
any other religions. 

Judaism cannot be defined, but 
fe have the quote, “What does 
od demand of you? Do justice, lo- 
ingkindness, and walk humbly 
vith your God.” A three-pronged 
fefinition. Another Rabbi said, it’s 
st one simple thing: “The right- 
‘pus person lives by faith.” 

| But let me get to Hillel. Timewise 
was more or less a contempo- 
ry of Jesus. A non-Jew came to 
im trying to get him upset, asking 
ll kinds of stupid questions, and 
illel answered very patiently. Fi- 
ally he said, “Hillel, teach me the 
hole Torah—all of Judaism, all of 
e Torah—while I stand on one 


| But Hillel was patient and said, 
‘Fine, I will. ‘Whatever is hateful 
into you, what you don’t like, do 
ot do unto others.’ That’s the 
vhole Torah. The rest is commen- 
ary. Go and study.” This is impor- 
Ant, because I’ve heard many peo- 
/le—out of ignorance probably— 
aisquoting it, as if Hillel said, “Do 
into others what you would have 
jthers do unto you.” Someone else 
aid that, not Hillel. 
I believe that this is one of the ma- 
or differences: Judaism emphasiz- 
is not imposing. “Be careful not to 
om “Don’t do things that you 
ouldn’t want to be done to you.” 
‘emember this difference. 


ersey: I'll have to tell you that the 
ource of my quote defining the 
vorld religions was the author of 
"he Search for God at Harvard, a rath- 
r respected—I think—Jewish or- 
hodox scholar. Remember the sto- 


The ironical thing is that it is often the 
people who preach tolerance who cannot 
stand fundamentalists and cannot accomodate 
them in our so-called pluralistic society. 


ry of the two men who came to the 
rabbi to adjudicate their argument. 
The one man explained his view 
and the other man explained his 
view, and the rabbi said, “You are 
right” and “You are right.” 


Question: This question is about 
Islam. It’s a two-part question. 
First, “Is there room for pluralism 
in the exclusivism of the version of 
Islam portrayed in the second 
film?” And “Was that a portrayal 
of a movement which is central to 
Islam or at the margins?” 


Salem: The Islamic world today is 
in a state of flux and chaos. The 
great yearning within the Islamic 
world among most of the people is 
to have their leaders return to a 
form of Islam that is described very 
clearly in the Quran. There is mar- 
ginal room for pluralism within the 
Islamic world. But if an Islamic 
state is going to be governed prop- 
erly, it adheres very strictly to the 
rules of Islam. 

I might mention that you see 
some of this in Christian funda- 
mentalisms: the yearning to return 
to a more moral way of life. We 
look at society and we wonder, 
how did we get to where we are to- 
day? 

In Islam there is what is consid- 
ered to be the moral fabric of soci- 
ety, so, therefore, if pluralism is al- 
lowed to take precedence over 
mainstream application of Islam, 
slowly these threads are pulled one 
by one from the moral fabric of so- 
ciety, and you're left with some- 
thing that is threadbare, which is 
exactly what the Muslim world 
sees as having already happened in 
the United States. 

The United States has moved so 
far away from the true application 
and interpretation of moral values 


that the once very strong moral fab- 
ric of this society has diminished. 
That’s exactly what the Islamic 
world, the Muslim people, do not 
want to happen in their part of the 
world. 


Siddiqi: The theme presented 
through the film—working for jus- 
tice and looking into the practical 
side of Islam, that is, the main idea 
present in the Quran. And also 
many verses of the Holy Quran 
mention that in a Muslim society 
Muslims can co-exist peacefully 
with anybody—Jews, Christians, 
Hindus—anybody will be given 
full freedom to practice their relig- 
ion. But justice, kindness—these 
are the main themes of Islam. 


Question: This question is for 
Francis Andersen. You were talk- 
ing about fundamentalism before 
and how a fundamentalist believes 
that what one thinks is correct. It 
seems to me that the underlying 
commonality between the different 
fundamentalisms was their belief 
in a revealed truth that is extremely 
knowable. 

Whereas, most people who are 
not fundamentalist think that as we 
grow and are constantly learning 
things, some of the things we 
thought were true we find out are 
not true. Most people would agree 
that we can’t know the entire truth 
all at one time in one person’s 
head. I’m wondering if you agree 
with that definition of fundamen- 
talism, and what's the difference 
between fundamentalism and some 
of the dangerous cults? 


Andersen: One of the things you 
may have noticed in all of the three 
films—it was one of the few things 
that you might say the people had 
in common—was their confidence 
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that God knows who he is, and that 
he has told us, and that what he 
has revealed is embodied in holy 
books. 

The three religions differ about 
the identity of those sacred writ- 
ings, those “inspired revelations of 
the truth from God,” but in that be- 
lief there is great similarity. 

This returning to roots that char- 
acterizes both the revitalization of 
Islam and strong recovery of relig- 
ious life in sectors of Christianity 
and Judaism might highlight accep- 
tance of the three “Bibles”: the To- 
rah and associated writings for Ju- 
daism, the Old and New 
Testaments for Christianity, the 
Quran and the Hadith [Traditions] 
of the Prophet. 

I think it would be a misrepresen- 
tation to say that these people pre- 
tend that they have the whole 
truth. They would say, “We simply 
know what God has taught us. It is 
sufficient for us to live our lives. 
We know what God wants us to 
do.” 

The commitment of obedience to 
the commands of God as found in 
these holy books is a shared out- 
look of these three groups. But I 
don’t know of any fundamentalist 
who pretends to know all the truth. 


Question: Do you have anything to 
say about how a cult differs from a 
fundamentalism, or is that even a 
useful terminology? 


Andersen: In all religions you do 
find these authority figures or gu- 
rus or charismatic leaders who at- 
tract veneration, and to whom peo- 
ple of a certain temperment— 
passive, dependent people—might 
attach themselves and need as spir- 
itual guides, placing themselves in 
obedience. 

That admiration of holy people 
may not be altogether inappropri- 
ate. I’m very grateful for the people 
whom I admire and trust, and who 
gave me guidance in my spiritual 
life—that’s not necessarily an evil. 
But I think what often happens in a 
cult is that it does become a person- 
ality cult, and that’s a danger in all 
religions. You can document that in 
all of them. 
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Jersey: We found in a number of 
the fundamentalist groups we met 
that it’s very easy for a group to 
slide from the conviction that there 
is a perfect God, to the conviction 
that there is a perfect truth revealed 
in a particular sacred text, to the 
conviction that there is a perfect 
teacher. 

I think that is when it becomes a 
cult. That’s why it is important to 
say that the real fundamentalist is 
one who affirms the necessity for 
the individual to use the litmus test 
of Scripture as opposed to the lit- 
mus test of what some fundamen- 
talist leader says. 


N. Schiryon: I'd like to disagree 
with something that Dr. Andersen 
mentioned, about how in each of 
the three films the issue of God and 
his writings came up. Something 
that surprised me by its almost to- 
tal absence in the film on Judaism 
was the mention of God as being 
the reference to “This land is ours 
because God said so.” 

The majority of the references 
made during that film were that 
“the land is ours because of his- 
tory,” “historical fact,” “constant 
and continuous presence over al- 
most 4,000 years,” and so on. On 
only one, or perhaps two, occasions 
was God referred to at all in any 
context like this. 

It may surprise you to learn that 
virtually all Jews in Israel believe 
that “the land is ours,” and believe 
that because of the same reasons 
that were cited in the film—the is- 
sues of history, presence, national 
identity, and national being—the 
sole national being in the land. 

I don’t want to elaborate, but 
this is not something that is unique 
neither to Kahane’s group, nor to 
Gush Emunim, nor to any other re- 
ligious group, and it certainly is 
part of the secular groups, as well. 

The only groups where you won’t 
necessarily find it in the same 
kind of context—in terms of imple- 
menting it right now—would be 
the Neturei Karta and others like 
them, who feel that one needs to 
wait for it to happen with more di- 
vine intervention rather than by 
people doing it. 


U 


Batstone: The Jewish and Muslij 
representatives have had the oy 
portunity to add something to Bill! 
short definition of the major relig 
ions—and I also would like to ad 
something, lest one think th; 
“Come and follow me” mear 
“Come and follow my belief sy; 
tem.” My sense is that Jesus use: 
the words “Come and follow me 
as “Come and follow me, so the 
you can ‘love justice, act with com 
passion, and walk humbly befor 
your God.’” 

There was a rich, young ruler whi 
came to Jesus wanting to join hi 
movement, and Jesus put befor 
him those three aspects of living 
and he walked away very sad be 
cause he was not willing to do tha; 
My final comment to my Musiliri 
brother is, “Maybe if we had 
Christian nation and president, ney 
ther would we have had a war i 
Iraq.” 


Salem: I don’t feel I can leave her: 
in good moral conscience if I don‘ 
respond to what Nily said at thi 
end about the land of Palestine, o 
the land being promised to Abra 
ham—in fact, the land was no 
promised to Abraham but really, i 
fact, to his descendants. 

We tend to forget that Ishmae 
was also one of the sons of Abra 
ham. We also tend to forget tha 
Ishmael was the progenitor, or thi 
forebear, of the tribes that later be 
came the Arabs, and later the Must 
lims—and, of course, Isaac was thi 
forebear of the tribes that later be 
came the Hebrews, the Israelites o: 
the Jews. 

What troubles the Muslims abou 
this idea that God promised tht 
land is when Israel claims to b¢ 
part of the western world commu 
nity, and shares in its western vali 
ues—that is, a democracy, which i 
out of place for the region—the 
Muslim people more or less expec: 
the people of that region, the Israe: 
lis, at least to comply with the in: 
ternational laws that prevail upon 
that region and the rest of the 
world, and to comply with UN res: 
olutions, and to comply with, 0: 
course, the Geneva Conventions. 

The feeling I got in watching the 


‘it segment on Judaism was a to- 

eee of the word justice. 
sre was a total absence of the 
plication of that word with re- 
jd to the Israelis living along- 
ile of the Palestinians. 


| Shiryon: I won’t even re- 
nd to this because it will be- 
ne a political discussion as it 
i in the film. And, as I under- 
ind it, we are here interested in 
a aspects of religion and not 
» political discussion. Just one 
int of correction. The statement 
s made very clearly by Dr. Nily 
iryon that the claims to the land 
‘re not based, even in this film, 
the promise of God, but on his- 
ical fact. But I don’t want to go 
o this. 

want to raise something that 
ry help our understanding the 
‘ferences between Judaism and 
ner religions. Sometimes by 
inting out the difference you 
Ip define the topic that we are 
king about. There are many ex- 
inples, so I’ll just mention one. 

In Judaism, there are not really 
oly people.” In fact, even in the 
le we have the quote, “There is 
such righteous person that 
es only good and never sins.” 
| fact, in some sense, even God 
amself is not above questioning, 
| Judaism. As in the situation 
ith Sodom and Gomorrah when 
braham told God, “You cannot 
» what you have decided to do 
bcause it would be wrong.” 

jLet me give you another exam- 
le: At a discussion among the 
eS think it was the third or 


urth century of the Common 
ra—there issued a disagreement 
stween one rabbi, Eleazar, and 
1 the rest of the rabbis. It was 
yme practical question about the 
urification of a certain oven. 

And this rabbi, Eleazar, was so 
nvinced that he was right that 
said, “Look, if I am right, let 
is spring’—there was _ this 
ring of water—“let this spring 
ove.” And the spring started go- 
i uphill. And Rabbi Yehoshua 
id, “You can’t prove it by the 
yring.” So Eleazar said, “If I am 
ght, let the walls of this beit mid- 
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rash, this house of study, let the 
walls prove.” And the walls started 
caving in. So Rabbi Yehoshua 
called out unto the walls, “It’s none 
of your business. Don’t you inter- 
fere.” Now, on one hand, they 
wanted to support Rabbi Eleazar. 
On the other hand, out of respect 
for Rabbi Yehoshua they didn’t 
cave in. (And supposedly they are 
still standing this way till this day.) 
So Rabbi Eleazar got so desperate 
that he said, “Let the heavens 
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prove.” And the voice came from 
heaven saying, “Rabbi Eleazar is 
right.” And Rabbi Yehoshua said, 
“The Torah was given ‘to men on 
earth.’ He quoted from the Torah— 
“the Torah is not in heaven, it’s on 
earth—so don’t interfere.” 

And it is told that one of these 
rabbis sometime afterward was 
walking somewhere and met Elijah 
the Prophet—that is, after he was 
dead—and asked him, “How did 
God react to all that was going on? 
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And Elijah said, God was smiling 
and saying, ‘My children have won 
over me.” So quite early in Juda- 
ism, relatively early, there is a cer- 
tain approach which points out 
that you don’t hold the books, even 
the holy books, in an absolute, im- 
movable holiness. 


Johnson: Mr. Shiryon’s anecdotes 
give us a way of defining funda- 
mentalism, and of understanding 
its attractiveness. Part of our cul- 
ture tells us not to hold anything, 
including even our holy books, “in 
an absolute, immovable holiness.” 
We have to change, and we do 
change. At the same time, many of 
us experience modern culture as a 
process of change that has gone out 
of control, so that there is nothing 
fundamental to hang on to any- 
more. 

Islamic fundamentalists in North 
Africa and elsewhere share the per- 
ception of Christian fundamental- 
ists in North America that the cul- 
ture is sliding into a formless 
decadence, and that a _ renewal 
based on ancient principles is need- 
ed. It is a mistake to disparage 
these kinds of fundamentalism as 
merely a carryover from the past. 
The fundamentalists also have a 
claim on the future, and they are 
learning to assert that claim effec- 
tively. 
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THE CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
(continued from page 15) 


hierarchs. The witnessing, confess- 
ing church bears few similarities 
with the idolatrous church. Distin- 
guished sharply in their minds 
was the actual church of faith from 
the pretended church of civil relig- 
ion, which has proved willing to 
take favors from genocidal atheists 
under the curious pretense that it 
had to be done for the good of re- 
ligion. 

It is rightly called the Babylon- 
ian captivity of the colluding 
church, as distinguished from the 
costly Babylonian freedom—the 
freedom to confess—of the living 
body of Christ. The end of that 
captivity occurred on August 19 to 
21, 1991, after 70-plus years of op- 
pression, like the 70-plus years of 
captivity of Israel in Babylon (586- 
o15'B.C)); 

As Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego refused to give consent 
to the Babylonian idolaters, many 
Russian saints freely withheld 
their obeisance to idolatrous, athe- 
istic ideology. A deadly history of 
martyrdom resulted which is yet 
to be recounted accurately. A 20th- 
century hagiography is needed for 
the saints of Russian martyrdom 
under communism. 


The Call to National Repentance 
Since we were not there, we cannot 
rightly see or judge the moral di- 
lemmas of the hierarchs. But the 
Russian Christians who did suffer 
have a right to say that the legiti- 
macy of the apostolic tradition has 
been tarnished by the hierarchs’ 
complicity, and that their KGB col- 
laboration calls for repentance. 

Had we been in their shoes, we 
might well have fallen into the 
same temptations. So let us not be 
too harsh on hierarchs who had 
tragic choices. They achieved one 
goal: apostolic continuity. Unless I 
can answer that I could have done 
better had I been in their shoes, I 
have little ground morally for 
judging them unambiguously. 

But I must convey the moral 
power of the claims of confessing 
Christians who spoke quietly and 


, 


poignantly of the true repentangg 
of the whole country and of ajj 
who colluded, including us. They 
are asking for a new spiritual be. 
ginning, cleansed of desperate ang 
tragic perfidy. They know already 
the decisive importance to faith 9 
repentance. This issue brings Chris; 
tians back to the basics of confes, 
sion of true baptismal faith, renun: 
ciation of the demonic, and th¢ 
turning decisively away from idol: 
atry. 
Repeatedly, without prompting 
we heard from Russian voices th¢ 
sober call for national repentance 
They have been punished for theiy 
sins, they told us again and again 
It is a Biblical reading of their cur: 
rent history. Their national ordeai 
was a punishment for sin, of col) 
luding with social evil, of not find: 
ing the means of throwing off the 
yoke of demonic oppressors, and 
not keeping their religious life free. 
They do not need westerners tc 
teach them some deep sense 0; 
guilt; they are already deeply 
aware of it. It is their conscience 
that addresses them, not ours; 
which rightly is addressed to us. 


An Ecumenical Lesson 

The World Council of Churches 
has played into the Soviet civil ret 
ligion collusion with a long history 
of defending not the saints or laity 
or dissidents but the establishment 
They have been in bed with party 
apparatchiks and KGB, a pattern 
that has persisted even into the mai 
turing years of perestroika. 

From confeessing Christians wé 
learned that the WCC had playeo 
its role in legitimating the old op 
pressive order. The bravest ana 
most thoughtful persons we me’ 
were intensely disillusioned with 
world ecumenism as _ represented 
by the WCC. Even in their critique 
of the hierarchs’ collusions, ou! 
friends had remained faithful to thé 
Russian Orthodox faith, but knew 
that its leadership had been conne¢ 
by KGB manipulators. 

They also knew that human right 
issues had been systematically ig) 
nored by the liberal churches of thé 
West, whitewashed both by Sovie 
and ecumenical bureaucrats on be 


’ of a Faustian ecumenical bar- 
1. 

\kis taught me an ecumenical les- 
|: When we as ecumenists ignore 
inan rights realities or set them 
le on behalf of a cheaper and 
er collusion with established 
vers, we deface the apostolic tra- 
on and disavow the holiness 
‘| catholicity of the church. 


2 Ethics of Survival 

(| trenchant debate continues 
ong serious religious minds and 
irit-formed people on the ethics 
|jurvival and the gospel of suffer- 
. The issue: To what degree is it 
l\ifiable to cooperate with idola- 
jus authorities when no options 
| sacrifice seem open? 

|;ome argued it as morally neces- 
ly for the church to cooperate 
h totalitarian oppressors in or- 
‘to maintain its bare continuity 
Jidentity. How could the church 
nm survive without. some collu- 
n? Some think the church’s 
)ptation by the authorities was 
tifiable proportional to the cir- 
mstances, about which Ameri- 
ts should not be quick to judge. 
en the hierarchs who colluded 
re still doing the best they could 
Ider difficult circumstances in 
lich few options were open. 
Aleanwhile it is claimed that the 
trarchs helped perestroika be- 
use the political leaders had ima- 
hed the church to be waning in 
» West, while the WCC helped to 
w that the church was still alive 
d to be dealt with. That is the po- 
ion of the apologists for the col- 
ding church. 

Others from the confessing 
urch point to the plain fact that 
> KGB found ways of manipulat- 
the church for decades. As for- 
4 KGB chief Oleg Kalugin said 
hdidly: “We controlled the 
urch for almost 74 years. The lay 
ople would be surprised at how 
ny of their priests were our 
ents, reporting directly back to 
, or when they reported to the 
ly synod it was faithfully trans- 
tted to us.” 

he WCC collusion with the So- 
‘ts was now being openly 
wed by the confessing church as 


Immeasurable 


Lord, I rejoice not in the linear 
the score line from one to ten 
I rejoice not in the obtuse triangle 


the quizzical formula x=y 


I rejoice in the wholeness of the sphere 


In the middle ofa circle. . 
we around the center 


. You 


You, Christ around us—the radius of Your radiance 


I count the addition of Your forgiveness to me 

the subtraction of my resentment rot 

I multiply your lovingkindness in me 

and divide my self into peaceful parts. 

I celebrate Your love through me 

Forgiven, forgiving, yet to forgive myself and others 


70 times 7 times 7 times 7 


In celebration, Lord, I praise and thank You 
for the mathematics of Your mercy 


—Joan Bond 


analogous to the Catholic concor- 
dat with Hitler. 

The alternative was to refuse to 
collaborate—at the cost of enor- 
mous suffering. Those who refused 
paid a tragic and terrible price but 
to them a morally obligatory price. 
The suffering of nameless confess- 
ing laity was deep and unforgotten. 
It has built enormous strength of 
character into the body of Christ, 
the laos of Russian orthodoxy, but 
at great cost. Untold numbers have 
died or wasted away in Siberia. 
These voices and those who repre- 
sent them express their aversion 
and loathing of the ecclesial collud- 
ers. 

Whatever the merits of these ar- 
guments are to those who had few 
options, no one can deny that the 
WCC had many options. So for the 
ecumenical bureaucrats to enter 
into this cooptation when other op- 
tions were open was thought stra- 


tegically regrettable by some, and 
morally unforgivable by others. 
American inheritors of a “liberty or 
death” tradition of political vigi- 
lance chose neither liberty nor 
death but cooptation. 


The Faustian Bargain 
In return for the WCC’s toning 
down its resistance to Soviet relig- 
ious repressions, the ecumenists 
had the satisfaction of the contin- 
ued inclusion of the huge Russian 
Orthodox church in the WCC. The 
KGB was willing to play along 
with Patriarch Pimen if he and his 
synod would help them with So- 
viet foreign policy objectives. Pi- 
men and the WCC played the game 
strictly according to Marxist KGB 
rules, not mentioning the unmen- 
tionable, that religious repressions 
continued even through the wan- 
ing days of perestroika. 

The religious liberty laws re- 
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mained on the books but were not 
enforced. So the hardliners could 
always say: Just look at our won- 
derful laws that provide complete 
religious liberty. The WCC played 
along with that deception by bless- 
ing Pimen and welcoming his 
blessing. 

The new Patriarch, Alexi II, was 
at one time also snug with the KGB 
and considered safe. Since the 
failed coup he has apparently 
shown more independence, but his 
ingenuousness is doubted. 

This is why democratizing laity 
and priests ask modestly, in Chris- 
tian candor, for a sincere spirit of 
repentance among hierarchs for 
years of party collusion. Many Or- 
thodox parish priests now have se- 
rious doubts that it is conscionable 
for the Russian Orthodox Church 
to remain associated with an ecu- 
menical body that in their minds 
symbolizes collaboration. 


The Silence of the Protestant 
Mainline 

The Protestant oldline churches, in- 
cluding my own United Methodist 
tradition, have been laggard in un- 
derstanding the Soviet situation. 
We have focused on ecumenical 
posturing at a time when we might 
have offered substantive ministries 
of compassion and witness, includ- 
ing the proclamation of the gospel 
through broadcast ministries. We 
repeatedly chose not to engage in 
these ministries because they were 
perceived as evangelical tasks be- 
low our dignity, as preaching min- 
istries not well fitted for our “social 
gospel” tradition. 

Some in the confessing church 
argue for Russian Orthodox with- 
drawal from the ecumenical move- 
ment unless by some strange provi- 
dence the ecumenical bureaucrats 
might come to true repentance, 
which they show little likelihood 
of. I see little evidence from WCC 
and NCC middle-level bureaucrats 
that they are in the mood of radical 
repentance that we found among 
post-Soviet Christians. 

Where were the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, the United Metho- 
dists in the struggle for religious 
liberty in the Soviet Union during 
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the period from Khruschev’s perse- 
cution to the present? Inadver- 
tently in complicity with the KGB, 
by deferring to the hierarchs and 
the WCC political manipulators 
who preferred that Protestants not 
rock the boat by preaching or 
teaching or supporting broadcast 
ministries on Soviet airwaves. 
Broadcast ministries have contin- 
ued in short wave throughout the 
repression, but none to my knowl- 
edge has been openly supported by 
liberals, who have a bad conscience 


to begin with about Christian testi- 
mony. 

That supposed ecumenical cour- 
tesy has blocked us from preaching 
and teaching ministries desperately 
needed by a society that was bru- 
tally prevented from proclaiming 
Christian truth. We are wholly de- 
prived of the excuse that proclama- 
tion was impossible; the Uniates 
and evangelicals and Pentecostals 
continued to preach and meet 
throughout the oppression, howev- 
er high the cost. 

Meanwhile the gospel of Christ 
was needed but had no practical 
means of delivery because of our 
indebtedness to ecumenical politics 
and bureaucratic incest. It is a deni- 
al of real ecumenism that we were 
systematically and by our decision 
absent from the Soviet Union in its 
time of greatest need. 

This is an embarrassment for 
Methodists, for whom preaching 
and charitable and educational 
ministries have always been linked 


—not bifurcated. Mission-sending, 
agencies must now do penance by 
breaking through this ecumenical 
barrier to support broadcasting and) 
publishing ministries, churches, 
teaching ministries, and schools, 

Protestants can now share with- 
out inhibition in the building of 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages, 
but ecumenical habits die hard, 
There is as yet little movement in 
that direction. We continue to defer 
even at this late date to the Patriar- 
chate and the WCC bureaucrats. 

If we have no voice, it is by our 
own repeated choice. The Protes- 
tant laity have not protested. Not 
many seem to be aware of these pa+ 
thetic facts. It is a wonder someone 
has not blown off the lid. 

The collusion has remained in-+ 
tact even after the coup because we) 
find avoidance easier than confron- 
tation. Criticism has not been al-+ 
lowed among politically correct bu- 
reaucrats who wish to stay cozily 
in the inner ecumenical circle. The’ 
critics are driven as far from 475) 
Riverside Drive, WCC headquar+ 
ters, as possible. Those drawn into: 
the vacuum are even at this late 
date poised to rehearse once again’ 
the sentimental rhetoric of Marxist 
idealism. 

What the Islamic traditon has: 
best to give the Soviet society is its 
own deep Islamic faith. Similarly, 
what mainline Protestants had to’ 
give would have been their Protes+ 
tant faith. But it has been disas+ 
trously withheld from the Russian: 
ethos. 

Admittedly this is a moral issue 
about which reasonable persons: 
differ, but I feel called to deliven 
the message I heard from the con+ 
fessing church without dilution of 
the passionate tone in which it was 
addressed to me. 

Large graffiti letters scrawled om 
the base of a seated statue of Marx 
summed it up: Workers of the world) 
forgive me. @ 


—Reprinted from Two Worlds: Notes om 
the Death of Modernity in America & 
Russia by Thomas C. Oden. ©1992 by 
Thomas C. Oden. Used by permission 0) 
InterVarsity Press, P.O. Box 1400, Down+ 
ers Grove, Illinois 60515. 


his night is multi-leveled. 
By that I mean I am sliced 


_ broken glass on an infinite 

_ parking lot—the stars seem 
sharp enough to scratch my eyes. 

Lower down the tops of trees, 
dark and undifferentiated, 

boil like a line of low clouds. 

And there between the trees 

the horizon glitters, a silver lip 
between earth and heaven. 


Around me at body level fog settles 
in strips thick as bandages, 

drifting between me and my feet 

so that every step I take 

hides from me. Iam divided, myself 
from myself, like one of Escher’s 
spiral people unfurling in 

a ribbon. I peer through aqueous air, 
shivering with paradox: seeing so far, 


_ hesitating so near. 


in layers, walking the beach path 
at eleven p.m. Scattered high— 


Orienting 


But this is a universe that grinds 

at glib appearances. Gravity 

pulls at me relentlessly 

through my soles. Infinity beckons. 
And when a wedge of air, silent 

as Spirit, like a knife from the Sound 
cuts across the marshes, it peels back 
the cataract of fog almost surgically. 
Gauze rolls off in layers until 

Iam joined again, moving ahead, foot 
by foot, steering both by the stars 
and the stones on the path. 


—Luci Shaw 
Written at Orient, Long Island, August, 1990 
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Meditation 


by Matthew Brown 


Promise to Rise 


Jesus, knowing His roots olive-deep 
Crept under branches 
To drop out blood on roughest 
Judean rocks. 


He poured Himself out, I say, 
As grain from the hand of a sower 
Falls mostly on rocks and few 
pockets 
Of rich dark earth. 


He poured Himself out 
As the strong scent 
Fell from the broken bottle 
Of me and you and a woman 
Who sinned much but loved much 
(What do we have but your Love?) 


In autumn or winter the 
Sharp green carpet of grain 
Flows over barren hillsides 

The way the sharp red 
Blood of Jesus 
Flows over us 

And we rise again 
Or promise to rise. 
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Laurie Lee 


Why Christians Should Take 
the Men’s Movement 


Seriously 


by 
Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


ach year I teach a course on 
BK the Psychology of Gender. It 

is a course I enjoy teaching, 
both because of its content and its 
format. 

With regard to format, this course 
includes an intensive look at the re- 
search literature on the psychology 
of sex and gender, along with a lot 
of small-group discussion and indi- 
vidual journal-keeping. As _ the 
course proceeds, more and more 
students drop their defenses and 
begin to share some of their deep- 
est concerns. As a middle-aged pro- 
fessor, I consider it an honor and 
privilege that I am allowed to lis- 
ten. 

With regard to content, the 
course used to be called “Psy- 
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chology of Women,” until I real- 
ized that such a title suggests that 
only women have gender and gen- 
der concerns, while men must 
muddle along with the illusion 
and burden of representing gener- 
ic, ungendered humanness. In 
truth, however, we all live with 
the combined delights and bur- 
dens of being biologically sexed 
and culturally gendered. 
Moreover, in addition to the 
Women’s Movement, which began 
with the rebirth of feminism in the 
1960s, we now have a Men’s 
Movement to bewilder and _in- 
trigue us, as well as to provide 
grist for the mills of social science 
researchers, columnists, cartoon- 
ists, and talk-show hosts. That is 


why my course has been re-nameé 
and re-tooled as the Psychology o 
Gender. 

The present prominence of thi 
Men’s Movement owes much ti 
the popularity of Robert Bly’s bool 
Iron John: A Book about Men, which 
was on the New York Times best 
seller list for all twelve months 0 
1991. This led to a widely shows 
video interview of Bly by journalis 
Bill Moyers, an interview that fo! 
cused on the weekend “Gathering) 
of Men” which Bly regularly com 
ducts. As often happens with socia 
movements that threaten to upse 
our comfortable categories, thi 
Men’s Movement is frequently dis 
missed with trivializing comment! 
about chest-pounding and drum! 


beating—in the same way that neo- 
feminists were mistakenly carica- 
tured as bra-burners and dubbed 
“women’s libbers” in the 1970s. 

Both movements have been over- 
simplified and painted as separa- 
tist, clone-producing monoliths, de- 
spite the fact that serious analysts 
have identified at least seven dis- 
tinct streams of feminism and five 
lof “masculinism.” See, for exam- 
ple, Rosemarie Tong’s Feminist 
Thought: A Comprehensive Introduc- 
|'tion and Kenneth Clatterbaugh’s 
Contemporary Perspectives on Mascu- 
linity. 

The Men’s Movement in its popu- 


| larly understood, Robert Bly-led in- 
{carnation has made feminists of 
| both sexes nervous. Bly’s ex-wife 

| accuses 


it of a “lot of conscious 
and unconscious misogyny” and 


| characterizes its “sexual separatism 


[as] self-centered and regressive.” 
Columnist Ellen Goodman writes 
that Bly’s search for the true male 
| reminds her “too much of the days 
when the tom-toms sounded and 
the women were kept from the cer- 
emonies.” She concludes that its re- 
newed interest in gender difference 
_ “resonates with the slight snap of a 
backlash.” Peter F. Murphy, re- 
viewing Bly’s book Iron John in the 
pro-feminist publication called 


_ Changing Men, writes that it is “for 


men who blame the women’s 
movement for their confusion . 

and seek an easy return to the good 
old days with the good old guys. 
Bly’s desire to return to yesteryear, 


| when men were leaders and wom- 


en were led, falls far short of the 
difficult task men face to re- 


- imagine their masculinity.” 


- movement 


Those criticisms have some va- 
lidity. To the extent that Bly’s 
draws on _ Jungian, 
myth-centered polarities between 
the so-called masculine and the so- 
called feminine it fails to acknowl- 
edge the more basic Scriptural 
truth proclaimed in Genesis 1:26- 
28. 

All persons, regardless of sex, are 
created in the image of God and as 
a result are equally called to exer- 
cise sociability and accountable do- 
minion. On the sixth day of crea- 


tion, God did not say to the 


woman, “Be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth. . .” Nor did God 
say to the man, “Subdue the earth 
and have dominion over [its crea- 
tures].” God gave both mandates to 
both of them: “And God blessed 
them, and God said to them, ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea and 
over the birds of the air and over 
every living thing that moves upon 
the earth” (Genesis 1:28). 

How we organize our “fruitful- 
ness” and our accountable steward- 


We all live with 
the combined 
delights and 
burdens of being 
biologically sexed 
and culturally 
gendered. 


ship over the earth throughout his- 
tory is thus open to flexible applica- 
tion, dependent on any number of 
economic, social, and personal fac- 
tors. It is not bound by mythical 
archetypes, of the sort Bly invokes 
in Iron John, which require women 
to be over-attached to their sons 
and thus to provide the psychody- 
namic climate in which the son 
must eventually rebel and claim his 
independent manhood. Such a pic- 
ture of family life is one in which 
parenting has been reduced to 
mothering, and mothering is some- 
how incompatible with any other 
activity than being fruitful. 

At the same time, the father is 
strangely absent from the child- 
hood of the boy-hero in the “Iron 
John” myth. He awaits the libera- 
tion of his son from the grip of the 
mother’s “smother love” and his 
initiation into a separate, adult 
masculinity they can share togeth- 


er. But somehow it’s not supposed 
to matter that he was never around 
when his son was growing up. For 
that matter, he was never around 
for his daughters either. (See, for 
example, Jill Johnson, “Iron John Is 
No Gift to Women,” New York 
Times Book Review, February 23, 
1992, pp. 3ff.) 

There is, however, a quite oppo- 
site and more healthy strand of 
thought running somewhat incon- 
sistently through Bly’s “gatherings 
of men”—namely, a hope that the | 
emotional wounds that men carry 
into adulthood from the absence of 
their fathers (rather than from the 
presence of their mothers) can be 
healed in part by supportive inter- 
action with other men. 

I first prepared this meditation as 
a chapel talk in a Reformed Church 
of America-related college, just as 
one of the most visible of the 
R.C.A. churches (the Crystal Ca- 
thedral in Garden Grove, Califor- 
nia) was finishing what had been 
billed as its “first men’s confer- 
ence,” a three-day event titled 
“Men of Character: Beyond Success 
to Significance.” 

Let me confess straightforwardly 
that Iam not normally enthusiastic 
about what I occasionally see tele- 
vised from the Crystal Cathedral 
on Sunday mornings. The academ- 
ic in me would prefer a more sober 
liturgy and a more intellectual ap- 
proach to the preaching. Neverthe- 
less, I would cheerfully write both 
feminist (and academic) character 
references for the two speakers I 
recognized in the conference line- 
up (philosopher Richard Mouw 
and theologian Lewis Smedes), and 
I have good memories of Ken 
Medema’s songs and music from 
earlier conferences sponsored by 
Christian feminist groups. 

Moreover, even if the conference 
brochure had lacked those reassur- 
ing names, I was happy—might I 
even say thrilled?—to see a Chris- 
tian-sponsored event grappling 
with the more positive implications 
of the Men’s Movement. As some- 
one who read the first edition of 
Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mys- 
tique and the first English edition of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second 
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Sex during undergraduate days in 
the 1960s, I am for the most part 
delighted to see men, particularly 
Christian men, meeting together in 
this way. 

Why do I say that? To begin my 
answer, let us go back to Luke 5:17- 
26 and to another (probably) all- 
male gathering, this time at a house 
in Capernaum on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee in the first century 
A. D. In this text we have the well- 
known story of a paralyzed man 
who was lowered through the roof 
of a crowded house by his friends, 
a man whom Jesus healed after 
first declaring that his sins had 
been forgiven (cf. Mark 2:1-12; 
Matthew 9: 2-8). 

First of all, a lot of “Pharisees 
and teachers of the law’ were 
present. “They had come from eve- 
ry village of Galilee and Judea and 
from Jerusalem” (Luke 5:17). The 
Pharisees took their religion _ seri- 
ously, so seriously that they had 
developed a technique known as 
“putting a fence around the law.” 
That is, in order to make very cer- 
tain that they did not break any of 
the Mosaic laws they would invent 
extra rules to shore them up. 

Thus, for example, to the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain,” 
to make sure this wouldn’t happen, 
they added the rule that a truly 
holy person should not pronounce 
God’s name at all. To the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” they added the rule and 
practice of lowering their heads in 
public to avoid even looking at 
women who were not their wives. 
Those who did this most success- 
fully came to be known as “bleed- 
ing Pharisees’ because they 
bumped into walls and other obsta- 
cles so frequently—and, of course, 
gained visible badges of their holi- 
ness in the process. 

So if there were a lot of Pharisees 
present in the house at Capernaum, 
more than likely women were ab- 
sent. It was not just to protect the 
Pharisees’ scruples about avoiding 
lust, but also because the Jews of Je- 
sus’ time considered it unnecessary 
for women to study and pray pub- 
licly in order to fulfill the law. In- 
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stead, their religious duties were 
said to lie at home. That is why Je- 
sus was being so revolutionary 
when he told Martha of Bethany 
that her sister Mary had “chosen 
the better part” by listening to Je- 
sus’ teaching alongside the men, 
instead of being “distracted by 
many [household] tasks” (Luke 
10). 

However, as we listen to the 
way the scribes and Pharisees were 
trying to structure the terms of the 
discussion, we might well con- 
clude that no woman in her right 
mind would want to be there any- 


way. As usual, the scribes and 
Pharisees were trying to trip Jesus 
up. They were trying to find ways 
to show that he had broken the 
law by blaspheming God—in this 
case by claiming to do something 
only God can do, namely, forgive 
the paralyzed man’s sins. 

In short, the Pharisees were try- 
ing to turn the gathering into a 
contest in which they won and Je- 
sus lost. The fact that a lifelong 
paralytic was about to be healed 
and carry his bed home praising 
God apparently cut no ice with 
them; all that mattered was who 
won the “holier than thou” contest 
by manipulating the law and its ac- 
cumulated “fences” the most skill- 
fully. 

Women, it turns out, do not usu- 
ally go in for this kind of adver- 
sarial verbal fencing. According to 
sociolinguist Deborah Tannen, 


women are much more likely to 
use their verbal skills to build inter. 
personal rapport: to establish intj- 
macy, to compare both good and_ 
bad experiences, to make sure that | 
everyone feels included. For many 
men, “talk is primarily a means to. 
preserve independence and nego. | 
tiate and maintain status in a hier. - 
archical social order. This is done, 
by exhibiting knowledge and skill | 
and by holding center stage, 
through verbal performance (Yoy | 
Just Don’t Understand: Men and. 
Women in Conversation, New York: ; 
Wm. Morrow, 1990, p. 77). 

Funny thing though: neither the. 
paralytic nor the paralytic’s friends | 
seemed to have any use for this ad- | 
versarial style either. In fact, in) 
none of the three Gospel accounts | 
of this event did the paralytic’s | 
friends say anything at all. They | 
simply dug up the roof and low- ° 
ered their friend and his bed = 
through its tiles, because they ; 
couldn’t get in through the crowds » 
that were spilling out the front} 
door of the house. Their friend © 
needed help, and this Rabbi known * 
as Jesus had a reputation of being : 
able to deliver it. 

As for the paralytic himself, in 
Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts he : 
too said nothing, but simply picked ! 
up his bed, or sleeping mat, and | 
walked off amid the amazed com- - 
ments of the onlookers. In Luke's : 
account the paralytic indeed had } 
something to say, but he didn’t 
waste words arguing about wheth- - 
er Jesus had the right to forgive his : 
sins as well as heal his body. Rath- - 
er, “he stood up before them, took + 
what he had been lying on, and ! 
went to his home, glorifying God” 
(Luke 5:25). With that the Phari- - 
sees finally stopped their attempts : 
to corner Jesus. “Amazement } 
seized them all, and they glorified | 
God and were filled with awe, say- - 
ing “We have seen incredible things 
happen today’” (Luke 5:26, Mof- - 
fatt’s translation). | 

Certainly the best news coming | 
out of this event at Capernaum is | 
that Jesus heals the whole person. | 
Sins are forgiven. Limbs are un- | 
locked. It’s all of one piece in a. 
world where, as Paul put it, “them 


oT 


whole creation has been groaning 
in labor pains until now,” a crea- 
tion that longs to be “set free from 


8:18-24). I think that another bit of 
good news is embedded in this sto- 
ry as well, good news for men who 
jare wondering what it means to be 
a man in a post-feminist era. Did 
you notice Jesus’ reaction to the 
paralytic’s friends after they low- 
ered the bed through the roof? 
“When he saw their [the friends’] 
faith, he said [to the paralytic], 
Friend, your sins are forgiven 
you” (Luke 5:20). 

This is not the only New Testa- 
ment example of faith working by 
|proxy; two chapters later (Luke 
|7:1-10) we have the account of the 
‘Roman centurion’s servant being 
healed at a distance because of the 
\faith of his master. In 1 Corinthians 
(7:14 we are told that “the unbeliev- 
ing husband is made holy through 
his wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is made holy through her hus- 
band.” In James 5:15-16 we are as- 
sured that the elders’ “prayer of 
faith will save the sick,” and that 
we are to “confess [our] sins to one 
another, and pray for one another, 
so that [we] may be healed.” The 
New Testament seems to assume 
|that interpersonal trust and inti- 
macy can (and should) be so great 
that God sees us through our 
friends, and our friends through 
us. 


Those who have done research 
on the nature of contemporary 
friendship, however, tell us that 
our culture is unusual for the su- 
perficiality of its friendships be- 
_ tween men. In contrast to women, 
-and to men in other places and 
times (including the Biblical era), 
“men in the English-speaking world 
‘today are amazingly unself- 
disclosing with each other, even 
without realizing it. In his study of 
American male friendships, social 
psychologist Drury Sherrod reports 
descriptions of friendships like the 
following: “We are pretty open 
with each other, I guess. Mostly 
we talk about sex, horses, guns, 
and the army” (“The Bonds of 
Men: Problems and Possibilities in 
Close Male Relationships,” Harry 


its bondage to decay” (Romans | 


Brod, ed., The Making of Masculini- 

ties: The New Men's Studies, p. 219). 
I have three close friends I have 
known since we were boys, and 
they live here in the city. There 
are some things I wouldn’t tell 
them. For example, I wouldn’t 
tell them much about my work 
because we have always been 
highly competitive. I certainly 
wouldn't tell them about my feel- 
ings of any uncertainties with life 
or various things I do. And I 
wouldn’t talk about any prob- 
lems I have with my wife or in 
fact anything about my marriage 
and sex life. But other than that I 
would tell them anything (p. 
217). 


We are embodied 
selves who 
become full selves 
only through 
intimate, trusting 
relationships with 
those who are 
God’s agents on 


our behalf. 


To which your average woman is 
apt to respond: “What else is there 
to talk about that’s of greater im- 
portance? And if you can’t talk 
about relationships, work, and un- 
certainties with your closest 
friends, who can you go to?” 

The easy response for the Chris- 
tian male is to say, in the words of 
the old pious hymn, “Take it to the 
Lord in prayer.” But that, while 
true, is only half an answer; it sug- 
gests, in Lewis Smedes’s words, 
that we are nothing more than “an- 
gels driving around in automo- 
biles.” It trivializes the creational 
truth that we are embodied selves 
who become full selves only 
through intimate, trusting relation- 
ships with those who are God's 
agents on our behalf. 

Perhaps the most profound in- 
sight of the contemporary Men’s 


Movement is the recognition that, 
ever since the industrial revolution 
broke up the household unity of 
workplace, living space, and child- 
rearing space, most young males 
have been deprived of the compa- 
ny of their fathers and other adult 
male role-models. (See “Beyond the 
B.S. and Drumbeating: Staggering 
Through Life as a Man,” Psychology 
Today, Jan/Feb 1992, pp. 78-84; see 
also Samuel Osherson, Finding Our 
Fathers: How a Man's Life Is Shaped 
by His Relationship with His Father, | 
New York: Fawcett, 1986). 

Some Christian men have been 
blessed with fathers who saw 
through the superficial myth of 
masculine self-sufficiency to the 
model of involved fatherly nurtu- 
rance depicted in Scripture, and 
have practiced it accordingly. Oth- 
ers, however, have not had such fa- 
thers. Their own fathers have been 
defensive about the tension they 
see between being culturally mas- 
culine and being Christian; these 
fathers have reacted with a kind 
of compensatory masculinity. Af- 
ter all, wasn’t it Freud who said 
that the domains of women are 
Kinder, Kuche, Kirche ? The implica- 
tion is obvious: a man who goes to 
church is a man whose masculinity 
is suspect, so he’d better prove it 
by distancing himself from all that 
seems womanly, including the nur- 
turing of his own children. 

To Christian men who struggle 
with the self-doubt wrought by 
such a legacy, I want to say that the 
Men’s Movement—in its inclusi- 
vist, not its separatist incarnation— 
is one of the best things that has 
ever come along. It can give you 
the chance to experience what ther- 
apists call “re-parenting”—the 
chance to experience, in a safe 
space, with nurturing male role 
models, what it means to re- 
capture the possibility of intimate 
male friendship. To those worried 
about being caught up in a passing 
trend, let me point out that single- 
sex spiritual retreats are nothing 
new in the history of Christianity. 
Perhaps their best-known contem- 
porary forms, predating the Men’s 
Movement by several decades, are 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Faith and Hope and Rock and Roll: 


An Interview with T Bone Burnett 


T Bone Burnett is a singer/songwriter whose beautiful, intelligently written songs have endeared him to 
music critics over the years. He has produced albums for many artists, including Elvis Costello, Los 
Lobos, Peter Case, Maria Muldaur, Bruce Cockburn, and T Bone’s wife, Sam Phillips. Burnett's most 
recent album, The Criminal Under My Own Hat (reviewed in Radix 21:2) was nominated for a 
grammy. I interviewed T Bone when he was playing at a club in San Francisco —Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: The last time we inter- 
viewed you was in 1978. 


Burnett: Really? That's pretty 
good; I’m glad we’re not making a 
habit of it. 


Radix: You were with the Alpha 
Band then, so my first question is, 
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“Whatever happened to the Alpha 
Band?” 


Burnett: I don’t know. The prob- 
lem was, we got into the record 
business, and that’s what hap- 
pened to it. The record business is 
dangerous to the health of bands 
and individuals, which is some- 


thing I’m just now learning. But it’s * 
not dangerous in any of the ways ' 
people think; it’s not that they try | 
to make you compromise your art. 
That’s not the problem. 

Thomas Merton says, “For poets 
to compete creates a metaphysical 
doubt. It poisons everything.” 
Everything around a writer, or mu- | 


sician in the record business, prob- 
hbly everything in all the United 
tates or in all of western civiliza- 


companies are in competition, mag- 
zines and newspapers are in com- 
petition, radio stations are in com- 
petition, record stores are in 
competition. There is also a part of 
all of us that is competitive. What 
happens when you read that first 
review and it says, “This is one of 
the best records of the year,” the 
envious part of you says, “What do 
lyou mean, ‘One of the best records 
of the year’?” 

As soon as you compete, as soon 
las your envy is inspired—you’re in 
ja destructive rather than a creative 
{frame of mind. I think we in the Al- 
'ipha Band, which was a strange 
group anyway, weren't dealing 
}with any of these issues. They 
{sneaked up on us and took us over, 
before we knew what was going 
on. 


Radix: Your band formed during 
the Bob Dylan Rolling Thunder 
tour. So my second question is, 
“Whatever happened to Bob Dy- 
lan?” There was the big brouhaha 
about his conversion, and all his 
‘secular fans were disappointed. 
Then they said, “Now he’s Jewish 
again and everyone can relax.” 


Burnett: That whole thing from 
the beginning to the end was basi- 
cally a media event. Someone gave 
me a tape of a show he did—I think 
in 1961 when he was 19 or 20 years 
old—at Carnegie Recital Hall. One 
of the things he said on the tape 
was, “I believe in the ten com- 
-mandments. The first command- 
ment, ‘I am the Lord thy God,’ is a 
great commandment. I believe that, 
as long as it’s not the wrong people 
saying it,” which, I think, is the 
same thing he was saying during 
the time when there was the big 
uproar about him. 

In other words, I’d say the whole 
story of Bob Dylan is one man’s 
search for God. The turns and the 
steps he takes to find God are his 
business. I think he went to a study 
group at the Vineyard, and it creat- 
ed a lot of excitement. But he had 


fe is about competition. Record » 


At different times of my 


life I met God from 


a different point 


of need. 


written a song in the sixties called 
“Sign on the Cross.” 


Radix: Noel Paul Stookey says that 
prior to his own conversion one 
thing that got him on that track 
(this was really early) was talking 
to Dylan backstage at some concert. 
Stookey was searching, and Dylan 
said to him, “Have you ever read 
the Bible? You should really read 
the Bible.” 


Burnett: I’m not going to get into 
an argument with anyone about 
the relative merits of Judaism and 
Christianity, and what it means for 
a Jewish kid to be a Christian—I’m 
just not interested in that argu- 
ment. If it is true that we have a 
personal relationship with God, 
then that’s enough for me. I love 
Bob. There are all sorts of people in 
the evangelical church who are try- 
ing to be the “Christian Bob Dy- 
lan,” to be the same thing that he 
was in 1964. They don’t realize that 
what Bob Dylan was doing then 
was singing songs like “Masters of 
War.” If someone wanted to be the 
Christian Bob Dylan now, he 
would sing “Ye Masters of Televi- 
sion Manipulation” to people, like 
Pat Robertson, who are promoting 
the “warfare state” in this country. 
I think that some Christians were 
hungering for a sort of legitimacy 
and tried to incorporate Bob Dylan 
into their own political agendas. 
He could never have been more po- 
litically opposed to everything they 
were attempting to use him for. 


Radix: The Alpha Band wasn’t 
your first band, was it? Weren't 
you some kind of child prodigy? 


Sd 


Burnett: No, but I did start when I 
was young. I had a studio when | 
was in high school. But I was really 
bad. That’s what would distinguish 
me from a prodigy. But I did start 
young, yes. I’ve -been producing 
records for 27 years now. That's 
pretty good, right?—without hav- 
ing a hit. 


Radix: So you were in the music 
business as a young guy for quite a 
number of years prior to your con- 
version? Did your conversion affect 
the way you looked at the music 
business or show business? 


Burnett; You know, I’ve been 
through several conversions in my 
life. I went to church my whole life. 
I don’t know if conversion is the 
right word for what happened to 
me. 


Radix: I thought that when I inter- 
viewed you in 1978 you had just 
gone through a conversion. 


Burnett: Maybe, but I remember 
very distinctly that when I was 11 
years old, I was going to a boys’ 
camp called Ozark Mountain Boys’ 
Camp, a baseball camp. We used 
to have speakers come up from the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes. It 
was a Christian boys’ camp, and I 
was the acolyte in church. They 
took us up on the side of the moun- 
tain and told us about God and 
said, “If you want to be saved, 
come forward and be saved”—that 
type of approach to the whole idea 
of conversion. I naturally wanted 
to be saved, so when I came home I 
told my mom I wanted to be con- 
firmed. That’s the way I related to 
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it, being raised an Episcopalian. I 
went to Dallas and got confirmed. 
It was a period of very intense re- 
ligious need in my life, and there 
was some sort of new connection 
with God at that point. That has 
happened two or three times in my 
life. When we met, I had just gone 
through another period like that. 
You see when I was 11, my needs 
were very different from when I 
was 28 or so. At different times in 
my life I met God from a different 
point of view. What was the ques- 
tion? 


Radix: Did becoming a Christian 
change the way you look at the mu- 
sic business or show business? 


Burnett: No, not really. If any- 
thing, I got a little lazy. I tried for a 
little while to become a gospel sing- 
er—for about 15 minutes. I went up 
to a church in Sacramento for a 
concert and they had me down on 
the floor casting demons out of me, 
because I sang a Beatles song: “All 
I’ve gotta do-00-00 is call you on 
the phone and you'll coming run- 
ning home.” It’s not very nefarious, 
but it sent shockwaves through the 
crowd and through the pastors that 
I was singing this Beatles song. 


Radix: Because you were singing a 
secular song in a church? 


Burnett: Yes. They thought that 
was profane. 


Radix: But it wasn’t a church ser- 
vice? 


Burnett: No, it wasn’t. Anyway, I 
realized pretty quickly that what 
they were pushing wasn’t for me. 


Radix: You might have been the 
“Christian Bob Dylan.” 


Burnett: Right. But there were so 
many of them already. 


Radix: Something was going on, 
though, during those early years 
with the Vineyard. There were lots 
of conversions and all those musi- 
cians. 
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Burnett: I think something was go- 
ing On, and it was a good thing. But 
it was only for a year or so. I didn’t 
stay active there very long. It was 
about bringing people to church; it 
wasn’t about living in community, 
really. I never got into that part of 
it. I never got into the idea—which 
I’ve since learned—that we can live 
a godly existence here on earth. 
The idea was that heaven wasn’t 
something that happens when we 
die, but that heaven was here. Not 
something that we bring down to 


earth, like Calvin tried to do, like 
Pat Robertson’s trying to do now— 
force the kingdom of God down on 
earth. But that there is now heaven 
and we can live in it—we will live 
in it. 

So it was exciting for a while to 
see all this stuff going on, but a lot 
of things never led anywhere. It 
was all built around one leader, 
and when he left, it evaporated. It’s 
funny to see how some of the peo- 
ple who were part of that have 
now turned into incredibly right- 
wing dupes. They’re falling right 
into line with nationalist/socialist- 
type power needs. 

What I believe now is that may- 
be they were fearful at the time. 
Maybe what they were about at the 
time was all fear. There’s a tremen- 
dous amount of fear in the evan- 
gelical church. 

I read an interesting book called 
Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory, a 
book by a Pentecostal preacher’s 
son. It’s written about the evangeli- 
cal church, but it’s not from a nega- 
tive or positive point of view, just 
from an observational point of 
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view. He visited different congre- 
gations and communities around 
the country and told stories about 
them. He made one observation: he) 
believed that abortion became such: 
a hot issue in the evangelical) 
church for several reasons. First, it 
contradicted two main tenets of the 
evangelical church: that the United) 
States is a Christian country, 
founded by Christians, which it’s 
not and was not. That’s a basic lie 
that’s believed. Second, that a 
woman’s place is in the home—so; 
that if women returned to what 
they are supposed to be doing, we 
wouldn’t have this problem at all.| 
It’s their fault. 

And then, also, beginning way; 
back with the Scopes “monkey; 
trial” the evangelical church began: 
to feel itself “disproved” scientifi-' 
cally. If the Scriptures were iner-: 
rant and if the world really did: 
start with Adam and Eve—then: 
suddenly in this culture everyone; 
accepted evolution, and Christians) 
were considered wrong by the) 
country. The author brought up; 
how the anti-abortion fundamen- 
talists say that the most dangerous’ 
place in the world to be is in the; 
womb. He believes—and this may; 
be pop psychology—that the evan-. 
gelical church identifies with the fe-: 
tus, and feels that it is in danger of) 
being aborted at any minute. 

I think that the hallmark of con-- 
servativism in general—of funda-- 
mentalism, in particular—is fear. I 
think they’re constantly manipulat- - 
ed out of fear. Pat Robertson is the: 
most fearful and fearsome person’ 
on television. I think that he is ma-- 
nipulated through fear, by power,’ 
and doesn’t even know it. And he: 
is manipulating hundreds of peo-- 
ple, at least 700 people. 


Radix: The last time we did an in- - 
terview, you had become a major ' 
record producer, producing people : 
like Elvis Costello. How did that’ 
happen? 


Burnett: I don’t know. Man plans | 
and God laughs. That’s what hap- 
pened. It took over my life. 


Radix: Was that a good thing? 


Burnett: I can’t judge right now, 
except to say that it was good for 
jme to do at the time. 
jthreatened by being in public, be- 
jing a performer, having things 
written about me. It was good for 
jme to have a place to bow out to, 
jand to continue to work in music, 
jand be productive. But I did miss 
\writing songs. Now I have a chance 
|to start up again. Basically I started 
)from scratch, which was interest- 
jing, too. 

; Radix: One of the people you've 
| produced is your wife, Sam Phil- 
eo She was telling me that you 
\ 

| 

| 


two had recently performed togeth- 
er. | was wondering if you’re going 


; 
| to do that more often. 


Burnett: No, I don’t think so, not 
| unless we put a comedy act togeth- 
| er—George and Gracie. I think it’s 
important to have areas of our lives 
| that are individual. I’m committed 
to Sam’s growth, and she’s commit- 
| ted to mine. I enjoy watching her 
grow, but I don’t want to be inside 
all of it. I’m manipulative enough. 
Do you know what I mean? And 
vice versa. It’s good that she has 
her own songs and her own per- 
forming life. 


| Radix: How did you meet? 


| Burnett: Tom Willard was working 
3 for a gospel record label—I think 
he still is—and she was a gospel 
| singer, and he called me up and 
| said, “There’s this singer and she is 
| doing a lot of soul searching, and I 
think you should meet her and just 

talk with her.” She came by and we 
| started talking. She was going 
through a lot of issues that I had re- 
solved for myself probably 10 years 
before, issues that I considered 
pretty simple issues, but when 
-you’re in the middle of them, they 
seem incredibly complex. She was 
part of this church in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, and some guy who 
was head of a youth group that she 
had been a part of was running all 
of these strange games on every- 
body. The main focus of this group 
seemed to be sexuality. Here was 


I was so. 


Theologians often seem 
to look at life and try 
to shrink it to fit 


some system. 
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this 25- or 30-year-old guy talking 
to these 15- or 16-year old girls, 
saying, “Everytime men look at 
you, they undress you with their 
eyes.” That kind of stuff. She was 
swept up in this web of guilt and 
incrimination. It’s a part of the fear 
I was talking about. So she threw 
away what was a very lucrative ca- 
reer in gospel music because she 
said, “These people are hypo- 
crites.” The irony is that in order to 
keep her integrity, or regain it, she 
had to quit the gospel music busi- 
ness; it was so in the service of 
mammon. 


Radix: 
work? 


What about your own 


Burnett: Well, I’m going to set 
aside four or five months a year for 
my own records from now on. Be- 
cause I have to do that. It’s the best 
part of what I do—the writing. It’s 
the most rewarding. Hopefully the 
demands of earning a living won't 
overtake me. 


Radix: The title of your new album, 
Criminal Under My Own Hat, is pro- 
vocative. It seems to me that people 
who aren’t Christian see evil 
around them but aren’t very intro- 
spective about it—they don’t see 
themselves as sinful. 


Burnett: Christians are some of the 
worst offenders! Jimmy Swaggart 
is the perfect living example of that 
and I love Jimmy Swaggart for be- 
ing such a beautiful example. In 
fact I was asked by a Baton Rouge 
newspaper to review a book he 
wrote on sex and rock and roll, al- 


though I was too busy to do it at 
the time. But in my mind I wrote a 
review that basically said, “Dear 
Mr. Swaggart: Suppose you were 
able to cleanse the world of all 
rock and roll so you wouldn't be 
tempted and you were able to 
cleanse the world of all rock and 
roll, so you wouldn’t be envious— 
then what would you have left? 
You would have all the pornogra- 
phy and rock and roll in your own 
soul, and then what would you do 
when it was only you left?” 

I will say one thing. Everyone 
knew for 15 years that Jimmy 
Swaggart was a pornography ad- 
dict, but it wasn’t exposed until he 
went down to Nicaragua and met 
with Ortega (and prayed with Orte- 
ga, I think) and met with Noriega 
in Panama. Within a week or two 
of that—of messing in Pat Robert- 
son’s territory—he was “outed” so 
to speak. That was a political char- 
acter assassination, even though he 
was guilty of everything he was ac- 
cused of doing. But it was odd tim- 
ing that it came out just then. 

A segment of the fundamentalist 
church in this country—Sam calls it 
“the political church”—is so bent 
on assigning blame, that it’s not 
even functioning as the church any 
more but rather as a propaganda 
wing for the right-wing political 
movement in this country. 

So in this new record what I’m 
asking for is that we face our cur- 
rent political situation. We’ve been 
in this long publicity campaign 
building up the Russians as our en- 
emy. It went on for almost 50 years 
with millions of dollars spent every 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ooking Back to Eden: 
The Poetry of C. S. Lewis 


by Luci Shaw 


FE or Christians, and to a lesser extent secular: 
readers, the writings of one man have been a cat- 
alyst for profound change in the civilized world! 
of the 20th century. This man—scholar, essayist, | 
critic, apologist, storyteller, Christian, and, yes, ' 
poet—was C. S. Lewis. 

It may come as a surprise that Lewis wrote: 
poetry. But the central elements of good poetry; 
(image, metaphor, surprise, beauty, the intelli-. 
gent imagination) are what drove Lewis in all his: 
writings. His poems, therefore, form a kind of) 
microcosm that reflects a heart-direction for the: 
macrocosm of his major prose works. 

For clues to this central impulse, listen to Oru- 
al’s account of the words of the Fox in from Till! 
We Have Faces: 

“Not that this ever really happened,” the Fox: 
said in haste. “It’s only lies of poets, lies of} 
poets, child.” 

It was always like that with the Fox; he was: 
ashamed of loving poetry (“All folly, child”) and | 
I had to work much at my reading and writing 
in order to get a poem out of him. But thus, little : 
by little, he taught me many. The real lilt came! 
into his voice and the real brightness into his: 
eyes when we were off into Take me to the apple- 
laden land, or The moon's gone down now, but/ 


NWS 


\ 


\ 


\ 


a [7 : Alone I lie .”1 
ly GF. It is surprising to see the Fox, the rationalist, 
3 \ EB Lewis’s personification of logic, drawn away 
me ee paradoxically by his romanticism. I believe that | 
( \ Lewis, the formidable apologist, is hinting at his. 
a own predilection, the direction of his own heart. 


It was as if, for both the Fox and his creator, . 
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\the declarative statement reflecting 
jduty and reason and good sense 
jand wit were not enough. What 


supplied by poetic vision. In unal- 
jloyed logic there is a flatness to 
| which only imagination and meta- 
|phor can add peaks and valleys, a 
monochromatic quality that cries 
out for color and texture, a speak- 
| ing voice that is compelled to burst 
into song. As Lewis himself ex- 
| pressed it in An Experiment in Criti- 
ac, to regard a literary work as 
| primarily philosophical is “an out- 
| rage to the thing the poet has made 
{ for us.”2 

But until 20 or so years ago, ex- 
traordinarily few people were 
aware that Lewis wrote poetry, let 
alone had it published. He was, of 
course, brought up on the classical 
| poets, and the scansion of Latin 
| and Greek lyrics would have con- 
| stituted a necessary part of his edu- 
i cation. As a British schoolboy 
| young Jack, as he was called, was 
| 
| 
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practiced in alcaics and asclepiads 
| and hendecasyllabics. His famili- 
| arity with the ideas and formal 
| metrics of classical poetry was rein- 
| forced by his own ideas, his natu- 
| ral sense for the rhythms and mu- 
| sic of words, and his finely tuned 
| esthetic sense. With such gifts he 
| quite naturally aspired, from his 
| early teens and into his early thir- 
| ties, to become a poet, a great poet. 

His Spirits in Bondage: A Cycle of 
_ Lyrics was published in 1919 under 
| the pseudonym Clive Hamilton. 
| Lewis was 20 and had just returned 
wounded from the War—he super- 
| vised its publication from his hos- 
pital bed. In that first volume of 
| poetry, his rhythms were tradition- 
al, predictable, even mechanical. 

It was clearly the work of a young 
poet, ambitious yet ambivalent, 
wrestling with universal questions 
in symbolism often too weak and 

conventional to deliver the burden 

of his pretentious metaphysic. At- 
tempting an epic, witha cascade of 
literary and mythological allusions, 
he produced a piece without one 
well-developed or truly imagina- 
tive theme. 

In view of his later conversion to 

Christianity it is interesting to note 


| 


jwas needed was the sweetening: 


with Chad Walsh that “in these 
poems written by an atheist, God 
is remarkably alive.”? Just as John 
Milton, although a Christian, 
wrote as if strings of pagan deities 
really existed,, so young, pagan 
Lewis allowed God into his verse 
as though he were real, though 
hostile. 

But Lewis’s theology was, at that 
stage, unsystematic. He had as yet 
no compelling focus for his vision, 
and although he was in thrall from 
time to time to Sehnsucht (deep 
longing), he vacillated between 


ie unalloyed 
logic there is a 
flatness to which 
only imagination 
and metaphor can 
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conflicting philosophical stances. 
He had no center except his own 
confusion and yearning. 

In the years to follow, Lewis 
wrote constantly, often alternating 
between prose and verse, seem- 
ingly pulled in both directions in 
his expression of ideas. That was 
true of Dymer, which ended up as 
a long narrative poem published in 
1926. Written in rime royal, it tells a 
rather dimly lit tale of quest with 
occult overtones and an almost 
anti-romantic cynicism [Canto 
VII]. Like Spirits in Bondage, Dymer 
inspired a few laudatory reviews, 
but meager sales. 

It may have been this lack of pop- 
ular acclaim that discouraged Lew- 


is from further attempts at book- 
length poetry. Although both Till 
We Have Faces and Surprised by Joy 
began as poems, one grew into a 
novel and the other into a prose au- 
tobiography. . 

Lewis never gave up wniting 
poetry, but as his prose works be- 
gan to awaken an increasingly re- 
sponsive audience, his energies 
were more and more devoted to 
the writing of the more than 40 vol- 
umes, in various prose forms, for 
which he has become so widely | 
known. 

I believe that the lack of response 
to his early poetry may have 
quenched the development of a po- 
tentially great poetic gift. Lewis's 
conversion to theism in 1929 and to 
full-fledged Christian belief in 1931 
solved more than just his spiritual 
dilemma. It brought his esthetic 
sense into three-dimensional focus. 
After his search for the elusive Joy, 
the Joy that found him and filled 
his vision is the Joy that transforms 
his later poems. He describes this 
longing for Joy as a thought “too 
swift and shy/For reason’s grasp” 
and as “that Secret,/That sweet 
stabbing. . . That leap of the heart.” 

In his introduction to George Mac- 
Donald, An Anthology, Lewis speaks 
of his first discovery of MacDon- 
ald’s Phantastes and of the change 
it brought about in his life: 

I knew that I had crossed a great 
frontier. . . What it actually did 
to me was to convert, even to 
baptize. . . my imagination. . . 
The quality which had enchanted 
me in [MacDonald’s] imaginative 
works turned out to be the quali- 
ty of the real universe, the divine, 
magical, terrifying and ecstatic 
reality in which we all live.4 

I believe that in his later poetry 
Lewis found a medium so closely 
attuned to his own spirit, to his 
own way of seeing things, that it 
enabled him to speak truly of any 
phenomenon that caught the atten- 
tion of his “baptized imagination.” 

It is not that poetry or the poetic 
imagination uncovers some ar- 
cane significance in things that a 
cloddish scientific analysis can- 
not hope to see: rather. . . the 
poetic imagination wants to 
speak with a language that charts 
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how we mortals see these phenom- 
ena, the thing implicit in the 
poetry all along being that there 
is perhaps no truer way to speak of 
the phenomena . .. 

Dymer deserved to fail. With all 
its formal intricacies it was uneven- 
ly conceived and executed. It is 
difficult even to describe the theme 
of Dymer, let alone interpret it. 

Not so with many of Lewis’s sub- 
sequent poems. With his growth as 
a scholar, teacher, critic, Christian, 
thinker, essayist, and fiction writer, 
the scope of his poetic gift grew 
also—and with it his ability to 
probe reality and express what he 
saw in vivid metaphors. 

After Dymer he attempted other 
narrative poems, unpublished dur- 
ing his lifetime, including Launce- 
lot, which seems to have been writ- 
ten in the early ’30s, an unfinished 
poem that reflected Lewis’s fascina- 
tion with the Arthurian legend and 
the “matter of Britain.” “This is a 
rich and resonant poem,” and “an 
impressive advance of Dymer in 
every way.”© 


Lewis’s full-blooded romanti- 
cism is also evident in a poem be- 
gun before and probably completed 
(in 1933 or ’34) after his Christian 
conversion. This is The Queen of 
Drum, considered by critics to be 
his best long poem. In it, the young 
Queen of Drum’s old monarch ex- 
plores the faerie land of dreams, al- 
though the events of the actual nar- 
rative occur during waking hours. 
The theme of the poem is unwit- 
tingly stated by the King’s Chancel- 
lor, who asks whether “we might 
in sleep be more than we recall/in 
waking.” The poem demonstrates a 
strong sense of dynamics. Lewis 
varies the meter with the pace of 
the story and shows that he has 
learned to move easily between idi- 
omatic dialogue and lyrical de- 
scriptive passages in an almost 
seamless poetic tapestry. 

Though Lewis produced more 
and more works of prose scholar- 
ship and other genres, he was nev- 
er able to stop versifying. His 
poems became shorter, pithier, 
more sharply focused microcosms 
of his other work. In these shorter 
lyrics, published in magazines like 
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The Spectator, Time and Tide, The Ox- 
ford Magazine, and Punch, his ma- 
ture poetic gift is evident. 

Sixteen of these occasional 
poems first appeared in The Pil- 
grim’s Regress, published in 1933. 
Later they were anthologized by 
Walter Hooper with Lewis’s other 
short poetry in Poems (1964). It is 
fascinating to watch how, as his 
Pilgrim’s Regress developed, Lewis 
found it more and more necessary 
to speak in poetry. At the book’s 
beginning, poems appear rarely. 
The pace quickens, and by the 
book’s end one or two poems ap- 
pear on nearly every page. 

For Lewis the weapon of meta- 


phor and music seemed to deal a 
more telling blow than the most lu- 
cid narrative prose, even in this al- 
legorical setting. 

As I have noted, in the microcosm 
of his poetry we find crystallized 
the Lewis macrocosm. Nearly all 
his themes and emphases are reca- 
pitulated between these covers. 

Why then, as his poetry became 
more assured, did he continue to 
use the pseudonym “Nat Whilk” 
(Anglo-Saxon for “I know not 
whom’)? Did this designation be- 
tray his uncertainty as a poet? I 
think not. Despite the occasional 
publication of his poetry in jour- 
nals, he was at this point very 
much a “private poet,” one who 
would willingly share his verse 
with intimate friends, colleagues, 
and correspondents, but whose de- 
sire for recognition as a poet had 
been blunted, perhaps by his earli- 
er lack of public success in that me- 
dium. 

His imaginative impulse was still 


strong, but it seems as if these brief- 
er poems were written, as it were, 
in the cracks of his life, between the — 
preparation of his major prose 
works and his professorial duties 
as a don at Oxford and later at 
Cambridge. 

C. S. Lewis (a poet certainly in 
the broad sense of the word, a 
“maker’) was a writer who could 
quite consistently tap a brilliant 
imagination and shape his images _ 
into verse that awakens our own 
imaginative response. Certainly he » 
was a writer with, as Chad Walsh 
put it, “many things going for him” 
—the discipline of the craft, a store- 
house of allusions gathered from 
his wide reading, and a willingness 
to wrestle with universal themes. 

Ruth Pitter, the first British wom- 
an poet to win the Queen’s medal 
for poetry, says: 

He had a great stock of the mak- 
ings of a poet: strong visual 
memory, strong recollections of — 
childhood, desperately strong 
yearnings for lost Paradise and 
hoped-for Heaven... not last, a 
strong primitive intuition of the 
diabolical ... in fact his whole 
life was oriented and motivated 
by an almost uniquely persisting 
child’s sense of glory and of 
nightmare.7 

Add to that, wit or quickness of 
fancy, and his delighted perception 
of the correspondences that link 
natural phenomena and spiritual 
verities. 

Was C. S. Lewis a great poet? 
Perhaps we should first of all ask 
what we expect of a great poet. 

In The Personal Heresy Lewis 
says: 

The only two questions to ask 
about a poem, in the long run, 
are, firstly, whether it is interest- 
ing, enjoyable, attractive, and sec- 
ondly, whether its enjoyment 
Wears well and helps or hinders 
you towards all the other things 
you would like to enjoy, or do, or 
be8 : 


But there are other criteria. First, 
we are on the alert for the appear- 
ance and reappearance of themes 
that speak to the imagination and 
sensibilities of any age. Give Lewis 
five stars, on a scale of one to five, 
for that. As Walsh says, he deals 


with “life, death, meaning, empti- 
ness, God, Satan, love—towards 
\which great poetry gravitates.”? 


mal themes tied down to earth 
with the concrete detail that exhib- 
its an understanding of the daily 
{concerns of common humanity, an 
understanding expressed in specif- 
}ic, visual, and sensuous images. 
| Lewis scores high here, too. In his 
|}poem “On Being Human” he de- 
scribes the nature of the Angel's in- 
telligence and contrasts it with that 
| of humans.10 
| Third, a great poet will continue 
to develop as an artist. With matur- 
ity should come depth, sureness, 
strength, insight, unself-conscious 
| authority, and consistency without 
| monotony, all of which are exhib- 
ited in Lewis’s later poems. 
| Fourth, there must be significant 
growth in quantity as well as in 
| quality. A great poet. adds steadily 
| to a body of work during his or her 
| lifetime. And here we pause; Lew- 
| is’s poetic works in print comprise 
| only three volumes, of which only 
the last two seem destined to stand 
| on their own merits. 

Fifth, a great poet must be a pio- 
neer, working close to the cutting 
| edge of innovative and surprising 
| writing. She or he must constantly 
| reinvent a personal style, not rut- 
| bound, must attempt the experi- 
mental, even if it fails. But when 
we look at the well-known poets 
_ of Lewis’s time—Auden, Spender, 
Eliot, MacNeice, Graves, Pound, 
Yeats—we see Lewis moving in the 
opposite direction, as his own 
words testify. 

Their experience is so very unlike 
my own. They seem to be con- 
stantly writing about the same 
sort of things that articles are 
‘written about; e.g., “the world 
situation.” That means, for me, 
that they can write only from the 
top level of the mind, the level on 
which generalities operate. But 
even this may be a mistake. At 
any rate, I am sure I never have 
the sort of experiences they ex- 
press: and I feel most alien when 
I come nearest to understanding 
them.!! 

Where Eliot used obverse, clini- 
cal, often “ugly” imagery and per- 


Second, we hope to see those pri-: 


sonae to set his scene and people 
his stage, Lewis preferred more tra- 
ditional images already rich with 
archetypal associations. Lewis the 
romantic, however, was well able 
to mimic his contemporaries by 
coining his own existential images, 
as he shows us in “A Confession” 
(a red dawn like a chilblain on a 
cocktail shaker’s nose; waterfalls 


1 his later 
poetry Lewis found 
a medium so closely 

attuned to his own 
Soll uerpatiiatalt 
enabled him to 
speak truly of any 
phenomenon that 
caught the attention 
of his “baptized 
imagination.” 


like torn underclothes; tin can gla- 

ciers; a moon like a hump-backed 

crone; a winter day like a streak of 

spittle).12 

Lewis country is, 

The country hinted at and 
guessed at and dreamed of and 
longed for in all tales of joy and 
merriment and homecoming and 
reunion and harmony. Arcadia 
and the Garden of the Hesperides 
and the land of the Hyperborians 
and Narnia .. . are like “good 
dreams.” To be sure, often the 
shafts of light from the real Coun- 
try fall on the “jungle of filth and 
imbecility” that is, alas, our imag- 
ination, ... so that you get chaos 
and lechery and perfidy romping 
through the stories. But back of it 
all shimmers the dream of pri- 
maeval and everlasting bliss, and 
the aching desire for that bliss.”19 


As Clyde Kilby has said: 


Lewis thinks we shall have a 
truer image of man if we view 
him beset by the dim memory of 
a lost Eden, than as “on his way 
upward from an evolutionary 
ancestry.” 

Lewis’s objections to chronolog- 
ical snobbery, modern runaway 
commercialism, humanicidal 
“adjustedness’and triviality are 
all here. He sees the world full of 
machinery and movement but in 
fact limping toward a condition 
of thinness and abstraction.!4 

“The very/play of mind, I think, is . 
birth-controlled today”!° was how 
Lewis put it. 

I must sympathize with Sheldon 
Vanauken who takes issue with 
Chad Walsh’s characterization of 
Lewis as “The Almost-Poet.”!® 
Some would prefer the phrase “un- 
fashionable poet” and so would I. 
Truth and beauty are not always 
dressed according to the latest 
fashions, and Lewis found the old 
verities and blisses far from 
threadbare. Or at least he was run- 
ning a different race, one that 
caught the attention of too few to 
gain him many laurels. 

Finally, in any list of the attrib- 
utes of great poetry, there must be 
a magic at work. “One cannot real- 
ly explain how authentic poems 
work, for they work by magic, pro- 
ducing effects surpassing their vis- 
ible means.”!7 A poem's magic is 
like life; dissect the body and it is 
gone. The appeal and glory of a 
great poem do not always yield to 
analysis. 

Ruth Pitter commented: 

Lewis was a very good poet- 
craftsman; more a word-master 
than an inspired poet. He 
could do anything with words, 
except, perhaps, the true poetic 
magic .. . when poetry happens 
something quite magical hap- 
pens. He never quite attained 
that ... But he has some wonder- 
ful verses. !8 

Did he ever (like most of us) 
catch some floating bit of emo- 
tional thistledown and go on 
from that, or did he plan on a 
subject like an architect?. . . It is 
almost as though the adult disci- 
pline, notably the technique of 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Welcome to Paradise: 
Howard Finster, Man of Visions 


by D. L. Taylor 


A tter moving to the south four 
years ago, I began to meet a num- 
ber of people who shared a keen in- 
terest in contemporary American 
folk art. None of them is wealthy, 
yet many own impressive collec- 
tions of the colorful and imagina- 
tive works created by “outsider” 
artists. My friends don’t purchase 
their art in galleries. Instead, they 
get in their cars, armed with a relia- 
ble road map and a couple hun- 
dred in cash, and head for the 
small towns and backwoods of the 
Old South. 

Some journey to a small house 
near the railroad tracks in Fayette, 
Alabama, where Jimmie Lee Sud- 
duth is either painting one of his 30 
shades of mud onto plywood or 
blowing his blues harp. Others are 
welcomed by the artist himself into 
the Georgia studio of B. F. Perkins, 
where they hear stories of his days 
as a bodyguard for Calvin Cool- 
idge and watch as he paints patriot- 
ic scenes onto an old trash can 
without a trace of irony. But nearly 
all of them make the pilgrimage to 
a place best described as “inde- 
scribable’—the Reverend Howard 
Finster’s Paradise Gardens. 

As America’s most renowned 
contemporary folk artist, Howard 
Finster is nothing if not ambitious. 
When he began construction of his 
two-acre garden in tk. 2arly 1960s, 
he had originally hopec’ it would 
contain one of every object invent- 
ed by man. His employment histo- 
ry had provided him with a good 
starting point, as at various times 
he’d been everything from a brick- 
maker to a clockmaker, electrician 
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to bicycle repairman, a total of 22 
trades in all. But it was his 40 years 
as a Baptist minister that sparked 
the fervor behind his paintbrush. 
For this self-described “Man of Vi- 
sions,” the medium can be any- 
thing, and the message is every- 
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where you look. 

On a hot summer day, my hus-- 
band and I make the journey to! 
Pennville, Georgia. There are no: 
signs to follow, and we have no ad- 
dress, but the locals we ask direc-- 
tions from grin knowingly as they | 


MUCH AN® GAVE 
HEM ALL 


oint the way. As we turn off the 
wo-lane highway that winds 
hrough town into a modest rural 
\eighborhood, the first thing I no- 
ice running along the road is a 
limsy wire fence that’s covered 
vith garish multi-colored plastic 


—Howard Finster 


tubing. Behind it lies Paradise Gar- 
dens in all its peculiar splendor, al- 
though I must confess my first 
thought is something along the 
lines of “This is a garden?” 

Walking through the gate, past 
an unpleasant dog who snarls and 
then slinks away, my fears of the 
unknown are starting to get the 
best of me. Then I recall the sage 
advice of a Southern character in a 
favorite old movie, Green Pastures, 
when he admonished, “You got to 
get your mind fixed.” You see, the 
aesthetic of Paradise Gardens isn’t 
defined by classical notions of 
beauty. This is a junkman’s para- 
dise. 

We follow a narrow walkway 
embedded with bits of broken mir- 
rors, up to a little house with a 
swing and a most welcome Coke 
machine on the porch. Little alumi- 
num cutouts are strung along the 
eaves like Christmas tinsel, and 
two cement lions sit sentinel on 
each side of a trash can inscribed 
with the words “JESUS SAVES.” A 
hand-painted sign explains; 

I took the pieces you threw away 

Put them together by night and day 

Washed by rain, dried by sun 

A million pieces all in one 
If this were a theme park, the 
theme would be that of redemp- 
tion. Everything you see used to be 
something else. 

Howard Finster knows a lot 
about redemption. We can hear 
him preaching about it through the 
screen door. A gregarious fellow, 
cheerful and in his element on this 
Sunday afternoon, he spins his ser- 
monettes and expounds his visions 
for the many visitors who come 


I built this park of broken pieces 
to try to mend a broken world 


of people who are traveling their last road. 


and go all day long. He lives to 
preach, and does so non-stop, 
pausing only for an occasional spit 
of tobacco into a paper cup. When 
a woman apologizes for having to 
leave, he grins. “I don’t ever quit, 
you just have to leave me.” 

Around him the walls are pa- 
pered with memorabilia. A note 
from his friend Michael Stipe of 
REM, a copy of the famous “Little 
Creatures” album cover he painted 
for the Talking Heads, a congratu- 
latory letter from President Bush, 
adulatory graffiti from innumera- 
ble well-wishers, and, of course, 
Finster’s original artwork, priced 
for the common man. They tour the 
gardens, they listen to Howard 
preach, and they buy the art that 
sits on the shelves. Nothing gathers 
dust. Although you'll find his piec- 
es in New York galleries with up to 
a thousand percent markup, here 
Finster still charges the same prices 
he did when he sold his first paint- 
ing in 1976. His reasoning is sim- 
ple: “I’m not in it for the money. 
I’m doing what God told me to 
do.” 

Howard Finster has been listen- 
ing to God since the days of his 
youth. Born in 1916, he spent his 
childhood on the family farm at the 
foot of Alabama’s Lookout Moun- 
tain, and got saved in a tent revival 
at the age of 13. But it was two 
years later, as he was out working 
the fields with the family mule, 
that Finster got the call to preach. 
He still remembers his reply to the 
Almighty, “God, I can’t preach. I 
don’t have a suit.” Despite all mis- 
givings, Howard Finster preached 
his first sermon at age 16. 
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Marriage to Paulette Freeman 
(his wife of 58 years) followed 
shortly thereafter. They lived in a 
two-room house with a_ small 
woodstove for heating and cook- 
ing. Howard built all the furniture 
and added rooms to the house as 
each of their five children came 
into the world. For 33 years he 
preached, baptized, married, and 
buried while pastoring a total of 10 
rural churches. He evangelized 
from atop his car, published week- 
ly messages in local papers, and 
kept plying his various trades to 
support his family. Then one Sun- 
day evening in the late 1950s, Fin- 
ster decided to ask his congrega- 
tion if anyone could repeat to him 
the message he’d preached that 
morning. His hunch was answered 
when no one spoke up. Finster re- 
signed from his pastorate. 

“I built this park of broken pieces 
to try to mend a broken world.” 
Paradise Gardens wasn’t designed 
for the casual Sunday stroller. Even 
the walkways demand closer in- 
spection. The concrete’s been me- 
ticulously imbedded with pieces of 
colored glass, marbles, old watch- 
es, beads, even Finster’s retired 
tools. A mangled automobile rusts 
in the Georgia sun, covered with 
messages warning of the perils of 
drunk driving, while farther down 
the path smiling cement busts of 
Leonardo da Vinci, John F. Kenne- 
dy, and William Shakespeare peer 
out from the tall grass as if they’d 
sprouted there. A_ rust-colored 
monolith, 20 feet high by 40 feet 
wide, reveals upon closer inspec- 
tion to be made entirely of old bicy- 
cle parts. A glass cabin built of 
Coke bottles and mortar reflects 
light onto the nearby stream. 

When Howard Finster bought 
this property in 1961 after moving 
his family to Pennville, it was a 
swamp. He opened a bicycle repair 
shop, and spent the next seven 
years of his free time filling in the 
swampland. Finster’s ambition was 
to build a kind of Bible-land gar- 
den, a place where people could 
walk mosaic paths and enjoy the 
shade of fig trees. They would view 
the many spectacles he had been 
constructing from cast-off materi- 
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als, and ponder the grandeur of 
heaven. 

Gradually, Paradise Gardens 
took on its own wonderfully pecu- 
liar personality. People began 
bringing things to Howard Finster 
besides their broken bicycles. A 
neighborhood boy brought his ton- 
sils in a jar of formaldehyde. A lo- 
cal hospital gave him a used heart 
machine. A fellow artist donated a 
Cadillac. All of these things were 
given a home in the garden. When 
a neighbor brought over the re- 
mains of a small girl found in a 
Civil War grave under his house, 
she was given a final resting place 
in the garden. 

The local schoolchildren had a 


When a man gets into the arms of ; 
strange woman, 

She can get him into more trouble 

Than a hundred arms can get hin 
out of 

The sheer volume of Finster’s ar. 
tistic output was staggering (ove; 
27,000 works to date). He painteg 
night and day, often working at < 
fever pitch. “When I first got called 
to paint sacred art,” recalled Fin: 
ster, “I forgot all about sleeping.” 
He once claimed to have gone for 
two months without taking off his 
shoes. “I never lost a day excep} 
when I had the flu.” 

It wasn’t long before curious 
tourists and folk art aficionados 
alike were seeking out Howard: 


If this were a theme park, the theme 


would be that of redemption. 


Everything you see used to be 


something else. 


joke that the junkman stopped at 
every home in Pennville except the 
Finsters’. But Howard Finster’s 
persistence of vision carried him 
doggedly forward. Then one day 
in the early 1970s, Howard Finster 
had his most important vision to 
date. A tiny humanoid face ap- 
peared to him on his fingertip, and 
said, “Paint sacred art.” 

He did. He painted angels and 
devils. He painted visions of the 
Apocalypse. He painted his he- 
toes: George Washington, Henry 
Ford, Elvis Presley. He painted 
Coke bottles and _ self-portraits. 
And always, he would cover his 
artwork with Bible verses and his 
own homespun proverbs: 
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Finster’s Paradise Gardens. Finster 
was thrilled at the attention his art 
was getting. “People come to my 
garden and take photos, and ther 
they take all those verses home 
with them.” 

In the early ’80s a new band out 
of Athens, Georgia, came to visiti 
They eventually filmed a music vid+ 
eo for their song “Radio Free Eu: 
rope” in Paradise Gardens, and a 
painting done by Finster with lead 
singer Michael Stipe became the 
cover of REM’s “Reckoning.” Soon 
afterward, David Byrne commis? 
sioned Finster to do the cover of the 
new Talking Heads album. The re- 
sult catapulted Howard Finster to 
international prominence. On re- 
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Jeiving Rolling Stone’s “Album Cov- 
br of the Year” award, Finster’s re- 
kction said it all. “I painted 26 vers- 
's on that painting. It sold one 
Million copies in two months. 
(hat’s 26 million verses I got out 
into the world in two months.” 
| When Finster discovered in the 
early days that an art dealer who’d 
been buying up his paintings was 
hoarding them in a basement, he re- 
fused to sell the man any more of 
is works. It upset him to think of 
God’s message being hidden away. 

He doesn’t have to worry about 
hidden messages any longer, with 
nis paintings now a part of the per- 
manent collections of the Smithso- 
hian, the Library of Congress, and 
The Museum of American Folk Art. 
Commissions come in from all 
bver: MTV, Swatch watches, a cov- 
er for Time Magazine, an ad for Ab- 
solut Vodka (“I’m a preacher, I 
can’t sell whiskey. But I could do 
an Absolut Georgia...” The fin- 
ished product, a stylized map of his 
home state, included messages of 
femperance scattered throughout. 
Absolut’s people loved it, and sales 
of the lithograph were donated 
with Finster’s permission to AIDS 
‘esearch.) 

Towering above the gardens is a 
1uge four-storey structure called 
he World Folk Art Church. It looks 
ike a plywood wedding cake, 
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trimmed in tinsel and whimsical 
cut-outs. It was originally built to 
house all the art that admirers have 
given to Finster over the years, 
though it’s been long filled to ca- 
pacity. 

In the shadow of the church 
stands an outdoor sanctuary where 
Finster’s own casket waits. I sit 
down in one of the plastic chairs 
and take a moment to ponder this 
curious sight. Far from being mor- 
bid, the effect is strangely innocent 
and uplifting. A cut-out wooden 
angel hovers above it, holding a 
banner: 

If you're not ready to meet God 
you've got something to worry about 

It don’t have to be that away 

You have a Saviour Jesus 

He that believeth shall be saved 

The pace is slowly winding 
down for Howard Finster. He’s 
now in his late seventies, and his 
health is deteriorating. The garden 
is getting overgrown in some are- 
as, with various structures falling 
into disrepair as he spends more 
and more time at home, doing all 
his painting from his bedroom. 

A few years back he began using 
paint markers instead of brushes, 
and even started experimenting 
with finger rubbings. But for a man 
who once described himself as a 
second Noah, the difference be- 
tween a brush stroke and a magic 


Howard Finster at home in Paradise Gardens 
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marker is irrelevant. The time is 
short. The message must get out. 

I am Howard Finster. A stranger 
from another world. 

My father and my mother, my sis- 
ters and brothers, my wife, 

My children, my grandchildren 
have really never figured me out. 

For my kingdom is not of this world 
only. 

My Father in heaven knows me. On 
this planet. And thats why I have been 
strong and happy. 

When my work is finished I will go 
back to the other world. @ 


D. L. Taylor is an artist living in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Text on cover art (exactly as Fin- 
ster wrote it): VISION OF AN OLD 
FASHEN REVIVAL BROKE OUT IN 
THE MILL HOUSE PEOPLE SHOUT- 
ING AND PRAISING GOD. KINDLY 
LIKE REVIVAL I WAS IN BEFORE 
AT ALABAMA THEALTER WOULD 
FILL UP PEOPLE WAS USING 
PORCHES OF HOUSE NEARBY FOR 
ALTER CRYING TO GOD AND GET- 
TING SAVED BY NUMBERS OUR 
TENT WAS FULL PEOPLE WOULD 
FALL UNDER CONVICTION ON 
THE SIDEWALKS BEING SAVED 
YOU COULD FEEL GOD’S ANGELS 
ALL AROUND. BY HOWARD FIN- 
STER MAN OF VISIONS. IN THE 
LIGHT OF JESUS AND THE MIGHTY 
POWER OF GOD. 
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Counterpoint 


Coming to Terms with our Humanity 


Understanding “Boundaries” in a Christian Framework 


by Margaret G. Alter 


he Christian community in- 
itially received ideas from 
the “recovery movement” 
with something of a start. Framing 
one’s life value through certain 
kinds of “helping behavior” was 
suddenly understood as “co- 
dependency” instead of “Christian 
service.” Taking younger Chris- 
tians and telling them the right 
way to live as a Christian was de- 
scribed as an “invasion of boundar- 
ies” rather than being a form of 
“Christian leadership.” 

The impetus for such behavior, 
we learned, had its foundations in 
“psychological injury” and “deni- 
al” rather than in “Christian matur- 
ity.” For awhile Christians began 
to wonder if caring itself was sus- 
pect. It seemed as though even to 
follow the Biblical challenge to put 
another first meant that we were 
“co-dependent.” 

Since those initial encounters, 
the Christian community has had 
considerable dialogue with the re- 
covery movement and has been 
able to take some helpful wisdom 
from it. Studies of various aspects 
of co-dependency have even been 
written into Bible studies for adult 
church school classes. Some in- 
sights of the recovery movement 
parallel Biblical theology and can 
add new understanding to our 
faith. 

It seems to me that this is true of 
the term boundaries. The concept of 
boundaries addresses basic human 
needs for closeness and connec- 
tion. All of us want to be close to 
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people, and be- 
ing so close that 
we sometimes 
feel like one 
person can be 
an ecstatic expe- 
rience. 

If child de- 
velopment ex- 
perts are right, 
there was a 
time when we 
imagined we 
were one with 
our mothers. 
We perceived | 
our mother as a 
magical being 
who had con- 
trol of the uni- 
verse, and 
therefore we were totally safe as 
long as we were with her. To some 
degree, having a mate and feeling 
“totally safe” in that love relation- 
ship replicates that infant fantasy 
and is therefore powerfully attrac- 
tive. During the course of develop- 
ment, children learn that they are 
separate people, and that fact 
comes asa shock. We suddenly re- 
alize how small and powerless we 
are. 

Since World War II, writers on 
parenting skills have suggested 
that we can raise our children to 
prevent their experiencing this feel- 
ing of smallness and powerless- 
ness. This literature and much that 
has followed it in popular psychol- 
ogy suggest that if we experience 
these feelings we have had bad pa- 
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renting. Indeed, abusive or neglect-' 
ful parenting tends to make more 
traumatic our experience of vulner-! 
ability, but the experience itself ac~ 
tually has to do with brain matura-t 
tion—and is inevitable. What: 
occurs when we recognize our! 
smallness, vulnerability, powerless-: 
ness, is that we feel overcome. I 
suspect that it is the first time we) 
recognize what it is, in theological: 
terms, to be finite. It comes as a hu-) 
miliating insult: we are not in con-' 
trol of the world, and in the end we’ 
die. 

Throughout our lives, intense} 
negative feelings can emerge, par-' 
ticularly at times when we encoun-' 
ter our powerlessness in a given sit-! 
uation. Some theorists suggest that 
the base feeling is shame. But) 


name feels so terrible, so canceling 
if self, that it masquerades as other 
relings: anger, helplessness, bad- 
ess, guilt, emptiness, anxiety. 
Child development researchers 
aggest that children eventually 
re able to let go of the imagined 
ontrol over their mothers and 
rust that they will not be aban- 
ioned. In a loving relationship 
vith Mother, they gradually under- 
tand that they will not be over- 
helmed by these feelings. 
Frankly, I think that feelings of 
eparateness and powerlessness, 
vith their attendant shame, are 
omething we resist at an uncon- 
icious level much of our lives. We 
Jan, in fact, become so afraid of the 
elings of shame (badness, empti- 
tess) that we become absorbed by 
ifforts to distract ourselves. Some- 
imes we just keep busy so we 
don’t have too much time to 
hhink.” Sometimes we become very 
jelf-righteous, sometimes very re- 
gious, sometimes very helpful. 

| Other times we devote our life to 
poking for people who will rescue 
s by understanding us perfectly. 
e might recognize in ourselves 
e attendant, needy, clingy feel- 
ing, but it is more likely that we 
will be driven by such a feeling 
at does not become conscious. 
When this is the case, we become 
nypervigilant, reading other peo- 
ple’s minds and second-guessing 
uch of the time. Loving becomes 
\chieving control of another person 
bo that we are not hurt or rejected. 

| This desire for control to avoid 
bur vulnerability influences our re- 
lationship with God as well. Lov- 
ng God becomes following rules in 
yrder to be worthy of (and there- 
‘ore in control of) God’s love and 
orotection. 

Because the focus when feeling 
30 vulnerable is entirely on being 
‘aken care of by another, we be- 
come small children who conform 
fo our guess of what the other per- 
son wants, in order to keep the per- 
son attending to us. The feedback 
loop reinforces our feeling of pow- 
srlessness. Since it is impossible to 
control another, we feel at some 
evel even more helpless. We put 
nore effort into control through 


more powerless. 


clinging, conforming, or manipulat- 
ing, and no matter how the other 
person responds, we feel even 
In this state we 
are without boundaries; we cannot 
be close to another person for fear 
of losing ourselves completely, yet 
we cannot be separate for fear of 
abandonment or even death—a ter- 
rifying state. 

But what are we observing theo- 
logically in this human dilemma? 
With both students and counseling 
clients I have suggested that when 
they are in this mind-reading 
framework, they are trying to be 
“as God, knowing good and evil,” 
like Adam and Eve in Genesis 3. 
Our human fear of vulnerability 


we do not need to be worthy. Our 
worthiness, or holiness, is not 
achieved; it is received. God in Je- 
sus offers us irrevocable worthi- 
ness: we are created in the image of 
God; we are children of God, heirs 
of the kingdom. 

When we feel most powerless 
and useless and unworthy, we are 
finally empty enough to receive the 
gift of love God has for us. In the 
safety of the love of God, we have a 
possibility of not being driven by 
our fear of our feelings. When we 
allow our feelings to be present to 
us, in the safety of God’s love, they 
are powerless to hurt us. This takes 
a long time to realize. 

I believe that God is present in 


As we struggle to be “as God,” we 


defeat and exhaust ourselves. 


In 


psychology it is understood as 


living without boundaries. 


and our passion for a fantasied 
control of the universe is as old as 
humanity. The urge to run away 
from feelings is the urge to be 
God, our baby fantasy revisited 
again and again. And as we strug- 
gle to be “as God,” we defeat and 
exhaust ourselves. In psychology 
it is understood as living without 
boundaries. 

But as Christians we under- 
stand that God set aside the om- 
nipotent power each human hun- 
gers for and chose instead to 
become completely human, vul- 
nerable, exposed as we are to 
shame and emptiness. In Jesus, 
God chose to become human and 
to live the whole frightening hu- 
man existence—including dealing 
with vulnerability and powerless- 
ness with the accompanying sense 
of terror and shame. Jesus did not 
resist finitude even unto death. 

As human beings, our vulnera- 
bility convinces us that we are bad 
and unworthy, but in Christianity 


our encounter with our terrifying 
feelings and has completely can- 
celed their power over us. This 
does not mean that we won't be 
terrified and that such an encoun- 
ter may have to be done with some- 
one else present, a counselor per- 
haps. 

We grant feelings power over us 
by running away from them. When 
we try to run from them, they have 
power to chase us like a cowardly 
dog, who will bite. The feelings al- 
ways tell us that we are worthless, 
marred, shameful, empty; they tell 
us that we are never enough. And 
we can acknowledge that that is 
true; we will never be perfect; we 
will never be invulnerable; we will 
never be God. And that is exactly the 
way it is supposed to be. 

God in Jesus chose to be human, 
and in doing so made holy all of 
human life. Living in God’s love in 
our full frightening and vulnerable 
humanhood is exactly what God's 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Groundhog Day: 
Redeeming the Time 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In Groundhog Day Bill Murray 
plays against his natural sweetness 
to portray Phil Connors, a self- 
absorbed, cynical weatherman who 
is furious at having to return to the 
town of Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania, to cover Groundhog Day. 
He hates the small town, the 
“hicks” in it, and having to make 
cute television chatter about the 
groundhog. 

He takes it out on everyone 
around him from the news anchor- 
woman he calls “Hairdo” to the 
two people who take the trip with 
him, a camera man and his_pro- 
ducer, Rita, played by Andie Mac- 
Dowell. At the bed and breakfast 
where he stays he responds to his 
landlady’s harmless small talk 
about the weather by lambasting 
her with a sarcastic, full-blown 
weather report. 

He expects to return home the 
next day but finds that he has 
awakened to the same day—that he 
has entered a time warp and is des- 
tined to live one day over again 
and again. The rest of the film is 
about how he deals with that. This 
is obviously a format that could be 
boring, but Murray’s evolving per- 
sona keeps our interest. Plus, it’s 
intriguing to think about how 
many ways there are to live one 
day; it’s a kind of paean to free 
will. 

Although the situation is frustrat- 
ing, Connors learns that he can ma- 
nipulate his knowledge of “the fu- 
ture.” He can eat, drink, and 
smoke anything he wants and 
know he won’t have to pay for it 
later. He figures out how to get 
all the money he wants and how to 
seduce any woman he wants. Ex- 
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cept one, the lovely Rita, whose 
moral scruples are such that no 
matter how much he knows about 
her and how many chances he has, 
she will not go to bed with him at 
the end of “his day.” 

But, as he gets to know her better, 
he begins to fall in love and stops 
seeing her as a potential conquest. 
As he learns to love her, he also 
opens up to the other people in the 
town, and really enters into the life 
of the little community. 

Groundhog Day is like the fairy 
tales where a kiss from a hand- 
some prince awakens the princess, 
or a kiss from a princess turns a 
toad into a handsome prince. It is 
also a parable about our lives. 
We're all bound by time and cir- 
cumstance, but even so there are 
tremendous variations possible, 
depending on our choices—the 
most important being how we 
view God and our neighbors. If 
we see our neighbor as carrying (in 


Andie MacDowell and Bill Murray 

C. S. Lewis’s words) “the weight of 
glory,” or even if we manage to! 
love a few people deeply, our 
world can be transformed. The 
power of love can unlock for us the 
beauty of the day and of the people 
who surround us. 

To be taken out of the normal: 
space/time continuum before judg: 
ment day, being forced to examine: 
one’s life, and having a chance to! 
choose a different path—one of res+ 
toration—is an enormously appeal- 
ing idea. Dickens’s Christmas Carol) 
in a variety of renditions, and It’sa 
Wonderful Life remain perennially 
popular, appearing on TV every 
Christmas season. In our western; 
Christian-imbued culture, _ these: 
films, with their themes of redemp~ 
tion, don’t seem to lose their ap-~ 
peal. I predict that Groundhog Day: 
will enjoy a well-deserved long life 
in the video stores, and on TV, 
emerging every spring as a para- 
ble about the possibility of rebirth. 


Elvis Costello & 
The Brodsky Quartet 
and 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


There’s a rich history of pop musi- 
tians embellishing their tunes with 
strings, but nothing comes even re- 
motely close to the superb collabo- 
‘ation between brilliant songsmith 
Elvis Costello and the highly re- 
garded Brodsky Quartet on the al- 
pum The Juliet Letters (Warner 
rothers). Inspired by a_ short 
newspaper article about a Vero- 
nese professor replying to letters 
addressed to the fictional character 
Juliet from Shakespeare’s Romeo 
und Juliet, Costello set out to write 
pieces of music based on the letter- 
writing form. Because the innova- 
tive songwriter wanted to explore 
the possibilities of doing vocal mu- 
sic in the context of a string quartet 
setting, he contacted the Brodsky 
Quartet (both parties it turns out 
were mutual admirers of each oth- 
er’s music) and launched into the 
innovative project of setting vari- 
ous self-penned letters to music. 

The album is a compelling series 
of missives that includes letters of 
apology and guilt, a war-front cor- 
respondence, an unrequited love 
letter, a suicide note, a graffiti 
scrawl carved on a wooden door, a 
plaintive post card, and even a 
threatening chain letter. These vig- 
nettes and character studies work 
as pieces of literature—an unusual 
achievement within the realm of 
pop lyric writing—and the emo- 
tional depth in the songs ranges 
from the humorous and hopeful to 
the disappointed and distressed. 
Although this album could have 
easily become a collection of sac- 
charine songs given the classical- 
pop musical meld, Costello, with 


Arrested Development 


his gritty vocals and occasional 
snarl, and the Brodsky Quartet, 
with its members periodically 
swooping into swells of disso- 
nance, manage to swing clear of 
mooring into a romantic zone for 
too long a stretch. This is a wel- 
come new direction for Costello, 
who has proven over the course of 
his career that he is one of the best 
songwriters in the pop music 
world today. 

Speaking of maturity, the genre of 
rap burst into the mainstream last 
year with the arrival of Arrested 
Development, a co-ed group of ru- 
ral African-Americans who re- 
leased one of 1992’s best albums, 3 
Years, 5 Months & 2 Days In The Life 
Of. . . (Chrysalis Records). Listen- 
ers who have never quite found 
rap and hip-hop palatable “discov- 
ered” Arrested Development’s rich 
mix of rap, r&b, soul, gospel, and 
country blues and became convert- 
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come : 

ed (to the tune of over two million 
units sold). Unlike a rapper such as 
Hammer who plays only on the en- 
tertainment angle of the music, Ar- 
rested Development digs into such 
poignant social-political subjects as 
racism and misogyny on its debut 
album. 

Twenty-four-year-old group lead- 
er Speech (aka Todd Thomas) re- 
cently told a writer from the Los 
Angeles Times, 

Blues and even hip-hop are a way 
of coping with a situation [Afri- 
can Americans] have basically ac- 
cepted as reality. But I haven't, 
Arrested Development hasn't, 
there are many people that 
haven't accepted this as being a 
reality for us forever. . . .That’s 
what Arrested Development is all 
about, evolutionizing and getting 
beyond a state of arrested devel- 
opment, which we feel we've 
been in for a long time. 

The collection is a rhythmic feast 
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photo by Amelia Stein 


full of scratching and samplings as 
well as some fine vocals from 
Speech. The beats are strong, and 
the soulful groove solid, but it’s the 
undergirding of the group’s spiri- 
tuality that sets this album apart. 
The collection opens with the state- 
ment, “Man’s final frontier is the 
soul guided by someone more 
powerful than any human being,” 
and continues to delve into relig- 
ious themes in “Fishin’ 4 Religion” 
(a critique of passive church-going 
Christians) and “Raining Revolu- 
tion” (where Speech sings, “I feel 
the rain enhances the revolution 
and reminds us of a spiritual solu- 
tion, and reminds us of a natural 
yet unnatural solution”). There’s 
also the poignant number “Mr. 
Wendal” about the life of an indi- 
gent. In it Speech observes the 
bum, “Uncivilized we call him, but 
I just saw him eat off the food we 
waste,” then poses the question, 
“Civilization, are we really civil- 
ized?” 

The album’s best known song is 
“Tennessee,” a prayer to God about 
the passing away of both Speech’s 
grandmother and brother as well 
as a solemn reflection on the histo- 
ty of the black experience in the 
South. The piece opens with, 

Lord, I’ve really been real stressed 
down and out, losin’ ground / 
Although I am black and proud, 
problems got me pessimistic/. . . 
I know you're supposed to be my 
steering wheel/Not just my 
spare tire/But Lord I ask you. .. 
to be my guiding force and truth 
[and] home. 

Speech, who acknowledges that 
the group’s success has helped 
spur a renewed interest in spiritual 
matters in some of Arrested Devel- 
opment’s listeners, recently ex- 
plained his religious perspectives, 

I’ve yet to really hear too many 
hip-hop groups otherthan Ar- 
rested Development speak of be- 
ing submissive to the Creator. 
They use spirituality to empower 
themselves . . . and to basically 
say, well, I’m a god... The hard- 
est part about being a spiritual 
person is actually giving up con- 
trol of yourself and allowing the 
Creator to [work] through you. 
Once you pass that threshold, 
you're pretty much. .. there. 
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Books 


The Living 
by Annie Dillard 


(Harper Collins, 397 pp., $22.50, hardcover) 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


The thought of writing a review of 
an Annie Dillard book is freighted 
with the same sense of absurdity as 
the thought of trying to stuff a ball 
gown into a thimble, or a Douglas 
Fir down a gopher hole. Though 
some of her books are slender— 
“little, little, little books,” she says 
dismissively—they are so densely 
rich with ideas and images that one 
is tempted to compare them to 
those thin-slabbed, compressed 
sponges that expand so magically 
when dropped into a sinkful of wa- 
ter, 

Some of the earlier books for 
which Annie Dillard is celebrated 
are thin, almost meager, in num- 
ber of pages. Tickets for a Prayer 
Wheel and The Writing Life are not 
weighty tomes. Holy the Firm con- 
sists of a mere 72 pages with lots of 
white space. Dillard’s richness lies 
rather in the packed and layered 
profusion of images, the intensity 
of tone, the idiosyncratic style in 
which she invests both the macro- 
and the microcosm with her own 
personality. She has consistently 
found complex beauty throughout 
the universe. She has also found 
pain. Much of her writing has been 
her effort to come to terms with 
this universal beauty and this pain. 

She has sometimes done so by fo- 
cusing in close to it, as she did in 
the three-day time span that frames 
Holy the Firm. But The Living, her 
first novel, sees with a wide-angle 
lens. It is a large book in both phys- 
ical and metaphysical senses of the 
word. Its geographical setting—the 
settlement in the late 19th century 
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of the Northwest frontier, notably) 
the town of Bellingham, Washing 
ton, with all its rigors, risks, and 
heroisms—is introduced in terms) 
that leave no doubt that Dillard aps 
preciates its largeness: 
It was the rough edge of the 
world, where the trees came 
smack down to the stones . . . as 
if the corner of the continent had: 
got torn off right here, sometime 
near yesterday, and the dark 
trees kept on growing like noth+ 
ing happened. The ocean just 
filled in the tear and settled 
down. 
There is still more than a trace of 
that frontier spirit remaining in the) 
Pacific Northwest, and Annie Dil- 
lard, who lived in Bellingham; 
Washington, and for seven yearsy 
taught at Western Washington Uni- 
versity, fell under the spell of the 
region, as I have myself. Five years: 
ago I built a small home in the foot 
hills of Washington’s Cascade 
Mountains, just east of Bellingham; 
where I still go when I want to feel: 
real again. Dillard wrote Holy the 
Firm while living on Lummi Is¢ 
land, a green jewel out in Puget: 
Sound, and in later essays, in Teach 
ing a Stone to Talk and The Writing: 
Life, she revisited this landscape oft 
oceans and islands, mists and: 
mountains, evergreens and artists: 
and Native American Indians. The 
Lummi tribe is prominently fea- 
tured in The Living, as are the Skaj- 
its and the Nooksacks, though the 
Lummis are the only” tribe still! 
around. 
It should therefore come as no; 
surprise to her readers that the fas-: 


jination has continued for her; it is 
yne reason she chose this setting for 
her venture into fiction. By her own 
ry Annie Dillard enjoyed 
Writing The Living more than any of 
her earlier books. “I’ve never liked 
Writing. I’ve hated it. But this book I 
leally liked doing.” Part of the en- 
joyment for her was the research. 

\s she explained to Mary Cantwell 
In The New York Times: “I was so 
happy to write The Living because I 
wanted to go back and_ slosh 
hround in all that stuff.” 

| In moving into this new genre, 
Annie Dillard seems here to have 
jurned away deliberately from the 
voice and the style that some read- 
srs have found so compelling. In 
earlier essays, such as Pilgrim at 
Tinker Creek, she mesmerized her 
audience with her controlled, in- 
‘ormed, wildly poetic prose—in it- 
self a celebration of the creative pro- 
fusion and complexity she found in 
the universe and made so magical. 
in her definition of “the meaning of 
ife’” for Life magazine she once 
said: 


We are here to abet creation and 
to witness it, to notice each thing 
so each thing gets noticed. To- 
gether we notice not only each 
mountain shadow and each stone 
on the beach but we notice each 
other’s beautiful face and com- 
plex nature so that creation need 
not play to an empty house. 
Dillard has not only enunciated this 
principle of paying attention to 
everything she sees, everything she 
can read or think of, she has prac- 
iced it ardently. But in her fiction, 
this ardor is articulated differently. 


and digested. 


In those earlier writings, Dillard 
is her own main character. Al- 
though she is sparing in the num- 
ber of personal details she reveals, 
her mind has become for her read- 
ers almost an open book. The 
worlds of nature and people and 
literature and science are seen 
through her eyes and other sense 
organs, translated through the me- 
dium of her perceptive critical 
analysis and fervor. In The Living, 
though, she gets out of the way 
and admits she is “just trying to let 
the material speak for itself .. . to 
keep to that language and the way 
my characters thought . . . the lan- 
guage was meant to be their lan- 
guage.” 

This novel is an interesting ex- 
periment, but many readers will 
conclude that the author’s narra- 
tive technique fails to do justice ei- 
ther to herself or her subject. For 
all her zest and enthusiasm for its 
writing, and particularly for her 
prior investigation, this novel and 
the novel form are for Dillard like 
a badly fitting dress that she 
bought because it looked good on 
someone else. 

In her effort to distance herself 
from the lush language of her es- 
says and her excursions into the 
wild worlds of leaves and litera- 
ture, to confine herself to the lan- 
guage spoken during the historical 
period covered in The Living, 1855- 
1897, and to “get herself out of the 
way of her characters” and her 
own informed sensibilities, she has 
invented a rather awkward prose 
style. Her paragraphs seem often 


lh eg es 


Ditara has eschewed the plot-centered 
approach to history; she wants every 
moment of this particular slice of the 


historical record to be tasted 


to consist of curious series of short, 
pithy, declarative sentences that 
sound like bursts of buckshot. A 
huge number of facts are present- 
ed in this rather flat manner, and it 
is hard to know which are signifi- 
cant for the unfolding of the plot 
and which are incidental descrip- 
tive details. All seem to have equal 
weight. One feels one has to carry 
them all in one’s mind in case one 
or two of them turn out to be im- 
portant. 

The research that must have 
gone into this book is impressive. 
“What I did was not read anything 
postdated 1883, nothing, until I 
was just soaked in the language.” 
Dillard read memoirs: memoirs of 
a dressmaker, of pioneers, and cap- 
sule biographies in country histo- 
ries. She talked to the Bellingham 
Indians and read in the American 
history collection at Yale. “Any- 
thing I could use was grist for my 
mill. The book practically wrote it- 
self because the research was so 
suggestive.” As a result, the novel 
reads almost like a catalog of facts, 
as if Dillard had filed boxes and 
boxes of research notes and 
couldn’t allow her book to end un- 
til every last information byte had 
been fitted in somewhere. 

It is the novelist’s forte to per- 
ceive experience through dramatic 
shaping rather than in the simple 
linear narrative flow of events. Dil- 
lard, however, has eschewed the 
plot-centered approach to history; 
she wants every moment of this 
particular slice of the historical 
record to be tasted and digested. 
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Rather than allowing her facts to il- 
lustrate truth, she expects her facts 
to be the truth. 
The Living has a loose plot, cen- 
tered around three or four individ- 
uals or families, but it is so buried 
in the cascading torrents of data 
that it almost has to be dissected 
out to be seen. Dialog would have 
helped, because it is often in dialog 
that character and personality are 
revealed and dramatized. But there 
is little dialog in this densely tex- 
tured book. 
Dillard said in an_ interview 
about her writing of The Living, “I 
wanted to write about little-bitty 
people in a great big landscape, the 
way Turgenev does.” But both 
tragedy and success, the people, 
their relationships, and their interi- 
or reflections are described with 
detachment. Because she fails to 
invest her narrative with emotion, 
her characters are just that— 
characters, rarely real individuals 
whose stories and actions might 
draw us into their lives and impel 
us to turn the pages. 
Even Dillard’s central people 
take a long time to become genuine 
human beings. From her descrip- 
tions they sound peculiar, often un- 
appealing. 
Grace had glowing, protuberant 
eyes and a forward chin . 
Above her narrow forehead rose 
a curly pouf of bangs the size of a 
squirrel’s nest. Behind this care- 
fully disarrayed sphere she wore 
a tall, mannish hat. She was sev- 
enteen. 

The people come across as oddities; 

we want to identify with them, but 

the depictions are off-putting. 

Without being morbid, Dillard is 
preoccupied with both living and 
dying, but particularly with dying: 

. because it makes your life 
so interesting . . . knowing that 
you are alive in a generation that 
will die . . . Because these people 
who are so alive to themselves, 
so vivid in themselves, so on the 
cutting edge of the present— 
they’re now underground. 

Perhaps because of this focus, 
the novel's title, The Living, seems 
paradoxical; so many of the people 
in the story die violently: by poison 
gas in wells, in log jams, in fires, by 
drowning. This violence is de- 
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scribed matter-of-factly: “It was in 
May that the Sharp family met with 
an accident; they drowned, except 
for John Ireland.” This youthful 
survivor, John Ireland Sharp, 
grows into one of the book’s larger 
and more three-dimensional char- 
acters. Clare and June Fishburn are 
others. And Minta Honer. Perhaps 
it is because they survived (for a 
while) that Dillard is interested 
enough in them to tell their stories 
and to name her book for them. 

But it is the truly macabre char- 
acter of Beal Obenchain, who 
seems like incarnated evil, who 
captures our continuing interest 
and curiosity. He is solitary, a giant 
of a man living in a hollowed-out 


cedar butt, whose body hair grows 
through his underwear each win- 
ter, “an intellectual” who reads 
Goethe and tortures animals. The 
fearful thing about his evil is that it 
is without motive. He deliberately 
ties someone else’s Chinese house 
servant, against whom he has no 
grudge, to wharf pilings so that he 
will drown at high tide.” . . . his 
experimental interest was giving 
way to hatred. These things hap- 
pen.” As a psychological study, 
this gives us little to go on, but per- 
haps Dillard is right; perhaps it is 
the inscrutability of purpose that 
gives Obenchain his evil aura. 
Later, Obenchain picks the name 
of a local man, Clare Fishburn, out 
of the newspaper, designating him 
mentally as “ . . the man he 
would not kill. The way in which 
he had resolved not to kill him was 
by threatening to kill him and do- 
ing nothing.” This becomes Oben- 
chain’s device for power. “If . . . 


you make a man believe that yo 
will arrange for his dying at any 
moment, .. . you can possess hi 
life . . . own this man without lift 
ing a finger.” It is the archetypa 
struggle between good and evil. | 
is the corroding effect of power 
The compelling message of thi 
threat of death hanging over a hu 
man being and the way this powe; 
is activated and worked out by Dil) 
lard are an absorbing element 0 
her novel. 

Many of Dillard’s earlier readers; 
bowled over by the intensity ance 
scope of her writings, in which the 
theme of the search for meaning 
for finding some sort of order ir 
chaos, is often the subtext, have of: 
ten wondered, “But is she a Chrisi 
tian?” As used in the contemporary: 
vernacular, the word Christian has 
for years seemed to me too narrow 
a category for this prodigious writi 
er and thinker who seems to burs? 
old boundaries in her search ang 
penetration of created reality. 

But, yes, she recently committe 
herself to the disciplines of Chrisi 
tian belief and joined the Catholid 
church. 

There’s order, and there’s beauty: 
and you're taken away from 
yourself . You're taking ¢ 
stand with these people. You'n 
saying: “Here I am. One of thé 
people who love God” . . . 
don't see the church as a series 0 
rules. I see it as a body of believ: 
ers. 

Dillard, who shows in her writ 
ing a thorough familiarity with 
Scripture, has always had an un! 
compromisingly theocentric view 
of the universe, the “created uni 
verse,” as she calls it. Biblical vers; 
es and phrases resound from Thié 
Living like the tolling of bells. In the 
long title poem in Tickets for 1 
Prayer Wheel she writes: “[God: 
alone is real,/and all things lie in 
him/as fossil shells/curl in solic 
shale.” 

Annie Dillard is calling us to re 
flect on how we are lodged ir 
God’s scheme for humans, both livs 
ing and dying. @ 


Luci Shaw is the author of many volumes 
of poetry including Polishing the Petosky: 
Stone. She is also poetry editor for Radix. : 


Bee ee RIEs 
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plan for us is—and that includes 
eeling all our feelings. 
Often people report to me that 


»r through second-guessing seems 
jike “the natural thing to do.” Most 
»f the time it is hard to persuade 
hem that they are frightening 
|hemselves and impairing a rela- 
tionship. They report that to stop 
Mnind-reading means “giving up 
tontrol.” Of course, it is no control 
at all, but it must feed our infant 
fantasy that we can be safe only if 
we have total control over another 
berson. 

| Second, if we stop focusing on 
the other person, we will begin to 
feel our own feelings and that 
Means coming to terms with our 
powerlessness, badness, emptiness, 
xs shame. In other words, we will 
( 


egin to experience our finitude. 
| Ironically, dealing with feelings 
of shame, emptiness, and badness 
is a little like learning to ski. In 
downhill skiing we must lean 
ee is, put weight on 

e downhill ski, just what we do 
not want to do—and to tur on a 
mogul, we must turn on the top, 
not in the trough. 
| Jennifer, 26, demonstrated the 
ipsychological process of resistance 
and release for me. She came in one 
afternoon and dropped tearfully 
onto my couch. She was losing all 
her friends, she told me. They were 
critical of her for her “passiveness,” 
and she didn’t know what to do. 
As we explored together, it became 
evident that she was trying very 
hard to be for each friend exactly 
what she thought that friend want- 
ed at any particular time. She was 
warily mind-reading most of the 
time, granting each of them exclu- 
sive authority over her being. “It’s 
happening here, too,” she looked at 
me and said woefully. “We've been 
over this so many times before, 
you're going to get really tired of it, 
and you'll reject me, too.” 

“That's terrific that it’s happen- 
ing here as well,” I said. “That 
gives us a chance to explore it. 
When you think I am getting tired 
of you, what happens inside? What 


ind-reading and control of anoth-. 


do you notice if you look inside?” 
“T feel so alone.” 
“Stay right with that. Just focus 


‘inward and see if you notice any- 


thing else.” 

“Oh, this 
moaned. 

“It’s terribly hard. It’s the last 
thing you want to do, of course. 
But stay with it just for now. What 
do you notice?” 

After a few moments a quizzical 
expression came over her face. 
“Well, being alone is not so bad.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah. But I begin to feel terri- 
fied when I start to think about 
how people see me.” 

“If you can, just stay for the mo- 
ment with your own feelings.” 

“Actually, I feel pretty good.” 
She paused. “Remember Kathy I 
told you about? The one who has 
been so critical of me? I’ve tried so 
hard to meet her standards?” 

NEN 

“She’s a grouch. I wonder who 
put a burr under her saddle. I can’t 
really please her by knocking my- 
self out.” 

I laughed, and for awhile we ex- 
plored her new perception of the 
world. 

“Hey,” 
great!” 

“Do you remember how you got 
there?” I asked. 

“By going through fire. It was 
terrible. It was the last thing I want- 
ed to do.” 

“You will very likely have trou- 
ble again,” I cautioned, “because 
the mind-reading reaction is so au- 
tomatic. You don’t really choose it. 
A beginning step can be to notice 
yourself mind-reading. We will 
continue our work together and 
eventually you can find your way 
through the flames alone.” 

Boundaries involve realizing that 
we are scared and that we then get 
into infant forms of controlling that 
make us more scared. Boundaries 
involve realizing that we can feel 
our feelings and not be destroyed 
by them. 

Like all of us who are beginning 
to understand appropriate boun- 
daries, Jennifer repeatedly had 
trouble returning to the “centered” 


is hard,” Jennifer 


she said. “This feels 


spot she understood so clearly at 
the moment of the above conversa- 
tion. Later when she read my de- 
scription, she asked, “Wasn’t it 
harder than that?” The automatic 
processes returned to direct her ac- 
tions over and over. Her moment 
of insight was far from the end of 
her process. 

If we were to describe what hap- 
pened to her in psychological lan- 
guage, we would say that Jennifer 
discovered her boundaries. She ac- 
cepted that she had no control over 
the behavior or thoughts of others, 
nor were they granted any right to 
control her thoughts and behavior. 
From the safety of those boundar- 
ies, she would be able to be close to 
others without fear of losing her- 
self, and she would be able to be 
separate from others without fear 
of abandonment or death. 

In_ theological language, we 
might say that Jennifer accepted 
the invitation of the Incarnation. 
She surrendered her desire to be as 
God, knowing good and evil, and 
in control of the universe—a replay 
of the overwhelming infant desire 
to control Mother and the world 
and therefore be safe. She was able 
to let me accompany her into the 
terror of her feelings. She allowed 
herself to accept finitude with its 
uncertainties. And from the midst 
of finitude, she will be ready to re- 
ceive the blessings of friendship 
and love. 

Therefore, we can continue as 
Christians our dialogue with the re- 
covery movement. Their insights 
deepen our understanding of a the- 
ological truth by which we live. To 
develop our boundaries is essen- 
tially to accept our finitude, our hu- 
man vulnerability that is blessed by 
the Incarnation. To live within 
boundaries means _ surrendering 
our exhausting desire to control 
God by our good behavior. To live 
within boundaries is to live an 
abundant life firmly anchored in 
unmerited grace. Mf 


Margaret G. Alter is adjunct professor of 
Christianity and psychology at New Col- 
lege Berkeley. She is a counselor in private 
practice and the author (with Robert C. 
Leslie) of Sustaining Intimacy. 
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T BONE BURNETT 

(Continued from page 1 1) 

day to make us afraid; the Russians 
were a repository for everything 
we found wrong in the world. 
Now that they’re gone, we’re left 
with it—all the evil we used to put 
on them is hanging off of us like di- 
amonds and furs. So it’s time for us 
to stop doing that. It’s time to look 
at what liars we are and just face it. 

You know I didn’t kill all those 
Indians in American history. I 
don’t feel guilty for the deaths of 
all those native Americans. But I 
would like to see our abuse of 
them stop now. I don’t feel guilty 
about dropping the bomb on Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, because I 
didn’t do that either. But I’d like to 
see them stop making bombs now. 

We've got to stop saying we 
would never drop the first bomb, 
that our weapons are all defensive. 
We're the only country that has 
ever dropped such a bomb on any- 
one else. We’ve got to stop saying 
we've never attacked anyone first 
and that our attacks have always 
been provoked. 

This would be a good time to 
face reality and stop pretending 
that George Washington never told 
a lie and that he was a wonderful 
Christian man. He was the richest 
man in America and he lied as 
much as anyone else and he wasn’t 
a Christian at all; he was a deist. 

We've got to stop this. How can 
we stop this? 


Radix: A revival? 


Burnett: A revival’s a good idea. 
Maybe Jesus will come back. I hope 
that there actually is a rapture and 
that all the people who’ve been 
preaching about the rapture sud- 
denly see all these other people 
leaving and then they too get 
saved. That’s my wish. I hope 
they’re right about that because I 
know they’re wrong about these 
other things. 


Radix: Who have been your major 
musical influences? Or has that 
changed over the years? 


Burnett: No, not really. Jimmy 
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Reed and Hank Williams, and the 
Beatles and Bob Dylan. Those peo- 
ple. Elvis Costello had a really big 
influence on me. He reinvigorated 
me. Elvis gets a lot written about 
his song writing, but very little 
about what a wonderful record 
maker he is—imaginative and bold. 
It was great working with him, be- 
cause it took me back to when I 
first started: when I would try any- 
thing. 


Radix: Does he live in L.A.? 


Burnett No, he lives in Ireland. 
But we traveled together for a 
couple of years and we became fast 
friends. He’s a lovely guy, smart, 
engaged. But I think for most peo- 
ple their first love remains their 
first love through life. Jimmy Reed 
is still my first love. But there are a 
lot of other people who’ ve been in- 
fluences: Muddy Waters, Slim Har- 
po, J. B. Lemoir. 


Radix: What about your theologi- 
cal views? Have they changed over 
time? 


Burnett: Yes, quite a bit. My early 
theological influences were my 
parents. I didn’t get a very clear 
picture of anything from the lead- 
ers in my church, except for my 
Sunday school teacher in about the 
sixth grade who did tell me one 
magnificent thing. We were talking 
about Providence, and she started 
drawing lines on a piece of paper 
and crossing them in every direc- 


Keith Criss 


tion until the piece of paper wa 
just completely black—that’s Proyj. 
dence. That was a pretty abstrac: 
thing to tell a 10-year-old. Bu 
the thing I really loved—which ha; 
been a great comfort to me my 
whole life—was when she said 
“The will of God is like a rubbe 
band that you’re attached to. | 
goes from one spot to another. Aj 
you walk along this road, the bane 
will let you go as long as you wan 
to, but God will bring you back a 
some point.” I don’t know if I de! 
cided to see how far I could go, o; 
if that rubber band’s the way i 
really is, but that’s how my life hay 
beens 

Later I started reading Calvinis; 
stuff for a couple of years. Ther 
Francis Schaeffer, whose writing ; 
don’t care much for now at all. 
tend to think it’s not a good idea t 
try to bring the kingdom of God tc 
earth. It’s not a good idea to try te 
codify everything either, or as G. Ki 
Chesterton said, “Logic is the natu: 
ral enemy of poetry. The poe: 
wants to get his head into the heav: 
ens, while the logician wants to ge; 
the heavens into his head—unti) 
his head cracks.” I think almost al: 
Calvinists would fall into the cate: 
gory of the logician with his head: 
cracked. 


Radix: Where does Chesterton say: 
that? 


Burnett: In Orthodoxy. I think it’s ir 
the chapter called “The Maniac.” I 
was a major influence on me. Now 
Thomas Merton has become a hugé 
influence. Walker Percy was not é 
theologian at all but he also became 
a theological influence on me in é 
non-theological way. But G. Ki 
Chesterton was one of two or three 
of the greatest apologists of this 
century, if not the greatest. He’s the 
guy that God put on earth to beat 
the counterpoint to George Bernaré 
Shaw. 

In the end you can go only so far! 
and theology is what C. S. Lewis 
called a road map, which of coursé 
is a good thing to have. But I’ve 
been finding much more inspira: 
tion in a lot of other places, like in 
Pablo Neruda and in people whc 


look at life in its largeness. 
Hheologians often seem to 
(00k at life and try to shrink it 
jo fit in some system. 

| I mentioned Merton as a 
preat source of inspiration. 
Nhen the second world war 
proke out, he went back to a 
(monastery in Kentucky and 
just prayed for the rest of the 
war, which seems like the 
most sane response to that 
whole thing. He was a bon vi- 
want, a man of letters and cele- 


‘brated. I think we’re getting 
(lose to that kind of time 
again. If I really had the cou- 
rage of my convictions, I just 


4 


might do that. 

iRadix: Enter a monastery? 
(Burnett: If they'll let me in. 
(Radix: What about Sam? 


jBurnett: If they'll let us in. 
\Maybe we’ll make our own 
|}monastery. I don’t know. Are 
jthere any coed monasteries 
jaround? 


| Radix: I don’t know. 
Burnett: I wouldn’t mind doing 
that some day, going and sweep- 
ing up for my pay, for my bread. I 
know I want to do something with 
|more reality in it than being in the 
‘record business—which is a per- 
fectly fine thing to do. But some- 
day I'll have to get beyond that. 


‘Radix: Like doing gardening or 
baking bread? 


‘Burnett: Something like — that, 
yes.— 
MEN'S MOVEMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


the Catholic Cursillo and the ecu- 
menical De Colores lay renewal 
movements. 

When I look at the list of topics 
offered at the first Crystal Cathe- 
dral men’s conference, I see that 
this judicious appropriation of 
Men’s Movement themes has be- 
gun to take place among Chris- 


Mark, in his gospel, puts the “future” of the 
narrative in the hands of the reader. And he 
can do so precisely because he believes that the 
story and its subject are not “dead past” but 
“living present.” But how do we “jump into” 


the Gospel and make it our own? 


—Ched Myers 
from Binding The Strong Man 


Explore how to make your faith story “living present” 


this summer with Ched Myers, Samuel Escobar, 
Guillermo Cook, David Batstone, Frances Adeney, 
John Perkins and Bill Dyrness. 


New College Berkeley 


Graduate Christian Studies 


tians. Elective seminars included 
topics like “Men and Spirituality: 
Knowing God”; “Men and Father- 
ing’; “Men Loving Our Wives”; 
“Men and the Emotional Life: An- 
ger, Hurt, Joy, Happiness’; and 
“Men and the Men’s Movement: 
What Can We Support?” 

As a Christian woman and a 
Biblical feminist, I am not the least 
bit threatened by the idea of a 
couple of hundred Christian men 
getting together to discuss such 
topics. Along with a lot of other 
Christian women I wish they had 
started doing it sooner. 

Just as feminists, Christian and 
otherwise, have had good reasons 
to exclude men from their con- 
sciousness-raising and support 
groups, so too it may be right that 
men who are learning to re-parent 
and “re-friend” each other should 
do it in the company of the men for 
whose intimate affection many 
have been yearning since child- 
hood. 

Paradoxically, if they do it right, 


| Write or call today. NCB @ 2606 Dwight Way Berkeley CA®@ 94704 (800) 383-9387 


the very act of excluding women 
temporarily from their gatherings 
will turn these men into feminists 
as well. Having experienced the 
love of God filtered through the 
acceptance of other men, they will 
no longer need to scorn or dis- 
tance themselves from women— 
or idealize them or turn them into 
surrogate mothers—in order to 
feel fully masculine. When that 
happens, Christian women, like 
the men gathered in the house at 
Capernaum, will be seized with 
awe and amazement. They might 
even glorify God, saying, “We 
have seen incredible things hap- 
pen today.” 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is Professor 
of Interdisciplinary Studies at Calvin Col- 
lege. She is the author of Gender and 
Grace: Love, Work and Parenting ina 
Changing World and many other books 
and articles. An earlier version of this ar- 
ticle appeared in Perspectives: A Journal 
of Reformed Thought (Vol. 7, No. 5), 
May 1992. 
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C.S. LEWIS 
(Continued from page 15) 


his verse, had largely inhibited 
his poetry which is, perhaps, af- 
ter all, most evident in his prose. 
I think he wanted to be a poet 
more than anything. Time will 
show. But if it was magic it was 
after he achieved it sufficiently 
elsewhere. ! 


Even Ruth Pitter hedges here 
and there. She says perhaps and al- 
most and I think, and she sets her 
objections in the form of questions. 
Perhaps this is professional tact 
(she and Lewis were close friends). 
But I believe she was mistaken. 

We can list all of Lewis’s poetic 
assets, but at the top of the list 
stands the singing, surging imagi- 
nation that stirs ideas into life, so 
that they dart and hover in the 
mind long after the poem has been 
read. Walter Hooper disagrees 
with Ruth Pitter. He says: 

A sampling of Lewis’s works 
will reveal the same man in his 
poetry as in his clear and spark- 
ling prose. His wonderful imagi- 
nation is the guiding thread. It is 
continuously at work in his first 
school poem, through Screw- 
tape, literary criticism, planetary 
romances, and fairy tales. It is 
basic to the man... Everything 
he touched had his kind of mag- 
ic about it. His poetry, like his 
prose, is teeming with ideas and 
the good fruits of humour, wit, 
common sense, and_ scholar- 
ship.29 
Speaking of his collected Poems, 
Thomas Howard sums it up: “One 
can only say that these poems are 
as worth reading as those of 
Donne and Keats, whose poetry 
had to wait. We will be the losers if 
we leave it to our grandchildren to 
“tenes unis volume of genuine 
poetry.”* 

As we read Lewis’s poetry we 
are delighted with the reappear- 
ance of such familiar friends as 
talking beasts, monopods, 
dwarves, unicorns, dragons, 
Wormwood (if he can be called a 
friend), angels, elves, space- 
travelers, giants, salamanders, a 
phoenix, Tellus, Numinor, Atlan- 
tis, the Utter East, the NorthWind, 
as well as the personae of literary 
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history. Names like Homer, Mil- 
ton, Circe, Pindar, Jove, Pan, De- 
meter, Cyclops, Hermione, Hera- 
cles, Pallas Athene, Psyche, Lilith. 
Scores more shine and struggle on 
the page: Chirico, Coleridge, Scott, 
Marvell, Charles Williams, Beatrix 
Potter, Kenneth Grahame. 

Biblical characters abound, 
joined in a giant mural: Adam, 
Noah and sons, Solomon, Sennach- 
erib, Stephen, Lazarus. And the 
people of the Bible are seen to be in 
earnest conversation with the 
mythic ones! Adam hears the 
drums of the dwarves. Noah en- 
counters a unicorn. They are all 
denizens of the same deep. 

The way to understand and en- 


ter into Lewis’s poetry is not just 
by way of the mind (although he 
exercises Our mental faculties to 
the limit) but by way of the 
heart. 

I am a poet, not a scholar, and I 
admit to being a very subjective 
critic. What more can I say about 
Lewis’s poetry than that much of it 
works for me? If a poem moves us 
and illuminates us and wakes our 
understanding to that peculiar 
pang of recognition that comes 
with vision, then, perhaps, the 
poem can be called “successful.” 

Read this “unfashionable poet” 
and be convinced. Perhaps, after 
experiencing the power of this 
poetry you will join me, facing 
Eden, listening to him say, “Ahoy! 


Over this way! You're headed jy 
the wrong direction. Here’s ; 
whole world you have forgot: 
ten.”?2 i 


Luci Shaw is the author of many volume 
of poetry including Postcard from th 
Shore (1986) and Polishing the Petoskey 
Stone (1990). She is president of Haroli: 
Shaw Press and is poetry editor for Radix 
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jadix: Becky, I remember years 
go when I met you in Europe, 
jefore you had gone on InterVar- 
lity staff, it was clear that you had 
in incredible knack for relating to 
feople. It seemed easy for you to 
vitness to relative strangers. So my 
juestion is, “Do you think that 
fome Christians like you are called 
i) evangelism and others aren't?” 


Manley Pippert: Clearly some per- 
ions have a gift for evangelism and 
fome do not, but the Bible makes it 


ism. At the beginning, Jesus said to 
eter, “I will make you fishers of 
nen.” After his resurrection and 
vefore he returned to heaven, he 
aid “Go and make disciples.” It is 
xtraordinary to me that the first 
ind last words of his ministry on 
arth were a call to evangelism, so 
is clearly a mandate; and it’s not 
in option. It isn’t reserved just for 
xtroverts and Baptists—or for 
hose who have been gifted in 
bvangelism. It is a mandate for all 
f us. 

One thing that concerns me is 
ow often I find Christians who 
in heaven 


the Lord, but without any thought 
of seeking the lost. That is part of 
the historical purpose of earth, that 
we glorify God, know him, enjoy 
him, but be a partner with him and 
be a minister of reconciliation. 

That doesn’t mean that every- 
body has the gift of evangelism; it 
does mean, however, that every- 
body is called to evangelism. 


Radix: Do you think there are skills 
to be learned? Did you go through 
a period of learning skills? 


Manley Pippert: Absolutely. May- 
be half of my adult ministry has 
been taking an ability to communi- 
cate the gospel and trying to 
explain how that is done to believ- 
ers. It is a skill that is learnable. It is 
a skill that can become easier. One 
of the ways it becomes easier is 
through practice. Another way it 
becomes easier is by relaxing and 
becoming a little more human— 
getting away from the notion that 
there is only one way to share 
Christ. 

I do an exercise in evangelism 
training that is very revealing. I 
say, “How many of you have 
wanted to share Christ with a 
friend and hesitated because you 
were afraid you would turn that 


Friendship Evangelism : 
\n Interview with Rebecca Manley Pippert 


Rebecca Manley Pippert is the author of Out of the Saltshaker and Hope Has Its Reasons. She has 
| been the national consultant on evangelism for InterVarsity Christian Fellowship. 


friend off?” I have done this in 
America, India, all over Europe, the 
Middle East, South America. Every 
time I do this, every hand goes up. 
Then I say, “How many of you 
have told that friend that I’d really 
like to share my faith in Christ—I 
am genuinely excited about being a 
Christian—but I am so afraid of 
offending you, of coming on too 
strong, that I hesitate to say any- 
thing?” 

Every time I do that, only a few 
hands come up. And I say, “Isn’t it 
interesting that it never occurred to 
you that the very place to begin is 
in acknowledging that this isn’t 
easy for you? Because that is the 
bridge of your humanness—to say, 
‘You probably don’t like people 
shoving things down your throat 
and I certainly don’t want to do 
that. Isn’t it wonderful we have 
that in common?” That can be the 
bridge: that neither of you cares for 
an insensitive approach to commu- 
nicating faith. 

Another revealing exercise that 
I'll say to people is, “Turn to the 
person on your left or your right 
and role-play yourself, but one of 
you pretend that you weren't here 
earlier, and tell them what you 
learned by being here.” I always 
say this at the end of an evangelism 
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weekend. And everybody talks and 
chatters away, and they share 
exactly what they’ve learned. 

Then I say, “OK, now we're going 
to reverse it. The person who was 
speaking is now listening.” They’re 
to say, “Hi! How are you? How 
was your weekend?” “I want you 
to do the exact same thing: Tell 
them what you came to and one 
thing you’ve learned by being 
there, but this time the person ask- 
ing the question you know is not a 
Christian.” 

Even though I’ve had a whole 
weekend of building communica- 
tion skills, everybody always 
freezes. Then when I ask, “Why 
were you so uncomfortable?” they 
always say the same thing: “Oh, I 
thought they would be turned off. 
They would think I was a jerk.” 
What is revealing is that one of the 
things that stymies us in our evan- 
gelism is not our arrogance, it’s our 
insecurity. It’s our preconceived 
notion that they’re going to reject 
what we Say. 

One of the things I say to people 
is, “No wonder you are so uptight 
about evangelism. I would be too, 
if I had that preconceived notion 
about unbelievers.” Maybe one in a 
hundred people will say, “Oh, I 
thought the non-Christian would 
be interested in what I had to say.” 
It is always exactly the opposite, so 
what I tell them is, “The next time 
you’re thinking about sharing your 
faith, pretend you are talking to a 
Christian, and just keep on talking. 
That way you'll probably be much 
more yourself and much more 
relaxed.” 

There are three areas in which we 
can build skills in evangelism. We 
need to build skills in getting the 
story straight, getting the story out, 
and in getting the story in. 

Getting the story straight means 
developing content skills. What is 
the message we want to proclaim? 
It’s wonderful to take a gospel out- 
line, memorize it, and learn it. 
There are so many different possi- 
bilities, so many different gospel 
outlines. But I think the most 
important thing in the content- 
skills department is learning how 
to talk about Jesus in a way that 
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makes him live, to be able to throw 
out a provocative phrase. Or say, 
“Jesus said something really inter- 
esting. He had an interesting line 
on that thought.” Just a little some- 
thing. But I’m always ultimately 
trying to draw people’s attention to 
Christ. That’s getting the story 
straight. 

Getting the story out is commu- 
nication skills. That’s always where 
people are the neediest. When I ask 
people, “Why have you come to 
this evangelism training session? 


Tell me what kind of problem you 
have,” in a group of about 500, 
about three would say, “I was 
afraid they would ask me a ques- 
tion I couldn’t answer.” So they’d 
have intellectual or doctrinal ques- 
tions. 

Maybe one would say, “Well, I 
don’t know how to lead someone 
to the Lord; I don’t have the tech- 
niques.” The rest say, “How do 
you start? How do you deal with 
stereotypes? I’m so afraid they will 
reject me.” It’s communication 
skills. 

What's interesting to me is that 
almost all of American training in 
evangelism deals with content 
skills. Somebody will say to me, “I 
know how to explain the gospel 10 
different ways.” To that I say, 
“Well, that’s wonderful, but do 
you know how to talk to people? 
Do you know how to listen?” Peo- 
ple do need content skills, but the 
need, they tell me, is in communi- 
cation. 

This is revealing on _ several 
fronts. One is, it is much easier to 
teach content skills instead of com- 
munication skills, so I think that’s 


why we've done it. Second, it’s a} 
a sign of the times: that we are} 
psychologized. 

The impact of psychology and/j 
whole therapeutic age means t 
we’re much more self-absort 
we’re much more concerned ab 
this whole process of communs 
tion. There’s nothing wrong y 
that—although I do have some 4 
tiques of the therapeutic age—} 
it’s certainly a sign of our times. | 

But a third thing that is q 
revealing is the interest in comn 
nication skills. I have never,’ 
every conference I have done 
evangelism, had even close te 
majority say, “Becky, help me 
my spiritual skills. How do 
fight the darkness? How do 
bring someone from darkness 
light? How do I empower 
prayer life? What role does fasts 
have? How can I engage in so1 
thing this supernatural?” 

Evangelism isn’t just about 5 
ting the story straight and gett: 
the story out. It’s also about tak 
the story in, which means beq 
transformed by the message « 
using spiritual weapons to br 
someone to be a partner with 
in their salvation. The focus w 
most people is the communi 
tions/psychological angle—th 
where people usually tell me t! 
need help. When I mention 
spiritual or supernatural to the 
it’s just like a bell rings, and t! 
say, “Of course, that’s exa 
where I’m impoverished, th 
exactly where I need help.” TI 
need to do battle in the unseen, . 
praying and that sort of thing.. 
not that they’re not praying, 
just that it’s revealing that it is: 
even mentioned. 


Radix: In Out of the Saltshaker \ 
are basically advocating a lifes: 
of friendship evangelism, and 1 
contrast that with what you 

contact evangelism. Can 1 
explain what contact evangelisr 
and talk about why you favor a 
ferent approach? 


Manley Pippert: I say in that bo 
that I am not against contact evs 
gelism. In other words, the king 


angelism where you go out and 
peak to a stranger once a week. In 
jct, that can be very good training 


hything about the Lord. 

| It can give them an opportunity 
? learn how to communicate the 
ipspel, but ultimately evangelism 
means sharing Christ in the context 
people who naturally intersect 
jour life, people who are going to 
i atch you, whom you know and 
ney know you. I think ultimately it 
more Biblical, and it’s more effec- 
tve, the reason being that it costs 
nore. Anything that’s sacrificial 
Will usually yield fruit. 

| The reason why we may not like 
b do it (besides the fact that it takes 
Inore time) is because people will 
ret to know us and our flaws. That 
is what the apostle Paul was talking 
tbout when he said, “I shared not 
mmly the gospel but my very life.” 
(hat is what friendship evangelism 
is—evangelism as a way Of life. 

| In other words, it is evangelism 
Where we are seeking to be sensi- 
live and caring, and sharing our 
faith in a way that is consistent 
with who we are. 

_ Lengage in that style when I am 
sitting next to someone on a plane. 
ou could call talking to someone 
bn a plane contact evangelism, 
because it is to a stranger. But the 
principles and style with which I 
communicate I hope are loving and 
caring. 

| What I am opposed to is looking 
at those people as statistics. What 
‘m against is evangelism that isn’t 
loving, that isn’t genuinely con- 
cerned with the other person. You 
an be loving and very concerned 
about someone you meet on a 
plane. 

If you sincerely care for people it 
comes through. In fact, I really 
believe that the soil of all evangel- 
ism is love—love of God and love 
of people. You can break every 
communication rule in the book, 
but as long as you love people, 
that’s what comes through—that 
you care about what happens to 
them. 


Radix: How do you respond to 
people who counter your sharing of 


your Christian faith with sharing 
what they are into—maybe it’s a 
cult or some other major religion, 


and they start giving you books or 


literature to read? 


Manley Pippert: Well, everybody 
has some kind of philosophy of life 
and I agree with them at any point 
that I can. That’s what Paul was 
doing when he said to the Atheni- 
ans, “I see that in every way you 
are very religious. That god over 
there that you proclaim as 


Tie first and last 
words of Jesus’ 
ministry on earth 
were a call to 
evangelism, so it is 
clearly a mandate; 
it’s not an option. 


unknown, I will now make 
known.” And he quoted their 
poets. 

So I have no problem what- 
soever in affirming truth that is in 
alignment with Scripture. You will 
find some truth in every philoso- 
phy imaginable, so where there is 
truth, I affirm it, but then draw the 
attention back to Christ. I’m gra- 
cious; I think it’s bad manners not 
to receive literature and thank 
them for it. One of the things I’m 
always seeking to do—and I feel 
more strongly about this now, hav- 
ing lived a bit, than ever before—I 
am always seeking to get people to 
read the Bible, especially the New 
Testament. 


Radix: You’re leading a Bible study 
now in Washington, D.C., and I 
think you told me that it’s become 
an evangelistic Bible study. Or did 
it intentionally start out that way? 


Manley Pippert: Yes, I have been 
leading a Bible study for women in 
Washington for the last three 
years. The study was going on 
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before I was asked to teach it, and I 
began teaching the first year on 
Luke. The second year was on the 
life of David in First and Second 
Samuel. The third year, this year, 
we have done the book of Acts. 
What's happened is that it started 
with Christian women who began 
bringing their non-Christian 
women friends, who in_ turn 
brought more of their unchurched 


friends, who brought _ their 
unchurched friends. It began grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 


When I started it was about 30 
people, and it’s over 100 now. I’ve 
thought a lot about why this has 
become such an _ outreach to 
women. I think there are several 
aspects to it. 

One is that the materials for the 
Bible study—The Creative Living 
Bible Study—are really superb. The 
questions deal with the text in an 
intelligent way. But then the practi- 
cal applications really deal with 
life—life’s pain, the challenges, the 
difficulty. The application ques- 
tions are wonderful, and they 
relate to anybody, believer or non- 
believer, because we all have ex- 
perience with life. So partly I think 
it is the Bible study questions them- 
selves. 

Also, no matter how large the 
group gets, it is important to meet 
in a home. So we meet in a very 
large home, and now there are six 
or seven Bible studies. Somebody is 
always assigned to bring some- 
thing to eat, something light, cook- 
ies or something. 

Then we break up into small 
groups, sO we have the experience 
of being in a loving group where 
we're really trying to figure out 
how to make this text apply to 
where we are. Then we all come 
together, and that’s when I teach. 
I'll teach, maybe, for half an hour at 
the most. 

That combination of being in a 
home, and dealing with questions 
that don’t insult your intelligence 
but profoundly relate to real life, 
and then hearing teaching that 
hopefully has some substance and 
not only unpacks the passage but 
makes it relevant to modern life—it 
has just been explosive. 
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The final part of why I think this 
works is because it’s the Bible. 
What you’re able to see is the 
power of the Word of God. It has 
really changed my life, because I 
have spent all of my adult ministry 
first on evangelism, which I still 
love to do, and second, on the 
theme of spiritual renewal. 

I have seen the power of studying 
the Word of God and trying to 
make the ancient word meaningful 
in modern life. It has strengthened 
me and helped me see the power it 
has not only for believers but also 
for non-believers, and how they are 
so thirsty for this and end up bring- 
ing all their friends. 

There’s another aspect to this, too. 
When I was on InterVarsity staff, I 
was always asked to speak on apol- 
ogetics. Why? Because I was on 
staff in the ’70s (I started in ’72), 
and truth was more important 
then. Culturally, truth had more 
weight, more power, and I was 
speaking to college students. 

But several things have changed: 
First, truth has less and less impact; 
it has become less and less impor- 
tant with the loss of absolutes and 
the impact of modernity. We live in 
a very different age from the ’70s. 

Second, people I’m speaking to 
now are all older, we’ve lived 
more, we’ve suffered. We are ask- 
ing very different questions now: 
“What can we do?” “How can this 
truth help me raise children who 
are whole?” “How can it help me?” 
The questions you ask in your 30s 
and 40s are very different from 
what we asked when we were in 
our 20s. Where we are in our life- 
stage makes a difference. 

Now I’m never asked to speak 
on apologetics. In one way it is sad. 
What I’m asked to speak on, in 
essence, is “How can Jesus help me 
out of my problems? How can he 
meet my needs?” That is why I 
believe the Bible is so powerful, 
because, yes, the  practical- 
application questions of these Bible 
studies do directly appeal to the 
needs and problems that women 
have. 

But it’s bigger than that, because 
we are dealing with the text itself. 
On the one hand, the attraction is 
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that it’s meeting my immediate 
need, but the power is that you 
cannot study the Word of God 
without developing some theologi- 
cal convictions. You begin to see 
Jesus as far more than the answer 
to my needs: he is the Lord. 

You can’t give the gospel fully in 
a five-minute presentation, but if 
you keep doing this week after 
week, you're continually giving 
one dimension after another of 
“What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian?” 

So they’re coming week after 
week, having an experience of com- 
munity, an experience of teaching, 
and having an experience with the 
Word of God. And hopefully— 
what I’ve seen happen—is that 
many of these women come 
unchurched, and then as a result of 
this become Christians and start 
going to a church. 


Radix: In the ’70s, if I felt that 
someone was spiritually seeking, I 
would have given them Mere Chris- 
tianity, which is all about truth. But 
now I think I would give them 
your book, Hope Has Its Reasons. I 
think it would also be helpful for 
Christians as well as for non- 
Christians. 


Manley Pippert: I wrote that book 
with two things in mind. First, 
because so many of my friends 
who are not Christians were say- 
ing, “Becky, why are you a Chris- 
tian? You are a thinking person. 
How can you believe in something 
like this? What’s so wrong with us 
that we need this gospel?” Because 
of that attitude, I thought, I’ve got 
to write something that addresses 
both audiences at the same time. 

To my believing friends I’d say, 
“We've got to go deeper. We’ve got 
the same problems that the world 
has, and we’ve got to be honest 
about that. We’ve got to face that.” 
So in the first half of the book I 
deliberately do not use theological 
language. I just keep looking at the 
question, “What is the problem of 
human nature?” so that non- 
believers will be able to identify. I 
don’t begin the book by saying, 
“Well, it’s sin. That’s the problem.” 


As Christians, we have to wre 
with that issue ourselves, w 
what’s really wrong. We want 
jump over the bad news so quick 


Radix: With non-Christians you 
relating to now, what would yj} 
say is their biggest point of ne} 
and what would you say is th} 
deepest point of resistance? 


Manley Pippert: Those are vy 
good questions. It varies. 

About four years ago a friend é 
I started a Bible study with so. 
skeptic friends of mine. There 
about three women right off the 
that I wanted to invite, so I te 
them out to lunch or dinner. 

The first woman I took out was 
extremely successful administreé 
in a hospital. She’s had a ste 
career. At first we were exchang 
children’s pictures, because 
hadn’t seen each other in so lo 
My children were very yo1 
when I was showing her the » 
tures, and she said, “Becky, I ci 
even look at baby pictures, my ¢ 
children’s baby pictures, beca 
that whole period was just a blu 

It’s a typical Washington sti 
She said, “I can’t remember a 
thing, because I didn’t raise the: 
was on the fast track. I’ve go 
everything I’ve wanted, and no 
look at my children as yo 
adults, as teenagers and al 
ready for college, and I say 
myself, ‘How in the world cé 
keep them out of all the m 
messes, give them spiritual val 
when I can’t give what I di 
have?’” 

“Well,” I said, “It’s amazing 
you're saying this because a Vv 
good friend and I want to beg? 
study of looking at the claims 
Christ, and I think one of the thi 
we might do is to ask, ‘What « 
Christ have to say about chilc 
and about how to communicate: 
most important things of life 
children?’” I said, “It can be a v 
practical help as well as getting 
know more about him.” 

The next day I took out ano‘ 
friend who is in the State Dep 
ment whom I have known for q) 
awhile. She has lived all over 


orld, speaks many languages, 
1d is absolutely brilliant. She is 
so a very unhappy person. In the 
tiddle of lunch she said, “You 
now, I admire you, Becky, but I 
fon’t understand how you can 
lieve in Christianity. It is so nar- 
pw. It has kept women back.” 

(“You know, you are really a 
holar,” I said. “I’ve always been 
ruck by the depth of your mind. 
jm just curious: What was it that 
onvinced you that Jesus was a 
hauvinist and not a champion of 
juman freedom, male and 
pmale?” She said, “Well, what do 
jou mean?” I said, “Exactly what 
\id you read that convinced you of 
this position?” She said, “Golly, I 
jon’t know. I remember a couple 
bf Bible stories when I was 10.” 

| She was a Jewish scholar so I 
jaid, “Knowing rabbinic culture, 
what do you think of the fact that 
jesus not only encouraged women 
o be taught with the men, but even 
old a woman who was in the 
sitchen doing the _ traditional 
emale thing that she was actually 
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was doing what was best in his 
yes?” My friend said, “I don’t 
delieve there is a story like that in 
the Bible.” 

I said, “Well as a matter of fact, 

here is, and we’re going to do a 
study trying to look at the person 
of Christ and his claims. So if you 
like, the very first issue we can deal 
with is, ‘Was Jesus truly a chauvin- 
ist? Was he really suppressing 
female hope?’” 
Every one of the women I talked 
to was coming from a different 
place. There was no single common 
point of need. 


Radix: What you did was respond 
to each person’s individual point of 
need. 


Manley Pippert: Exactly, and I 
tried to draw them in on that basis. 


Radix: Do you ever encounter peo- 
ple who think that it’s presumptu- 
ous to evangelize people of other 
faiths? That kind of feeling is grow- 
ing in some circles now. 


Manley Pippert: That’s an interest- 
ing issue in my life too. One of the 
hot potatoes in education is the 
multicultural discussion and the 


challenge—a legitimate one—to be 


sensitive and appreciative of all 
cultures. 

We live in Maryland, and my 
daughter Elizabeth is in the second 
grade. In her class, out of 24 chil- 
dren, I think 12 are internationals. 
For the last three years I’ve spent a 
day at the elementary school and 
worked in my children’s classes. So 
I’ve gotten to know their class- 
mates really well. My son David is 
in kindergarten. 

My challenge as a mother in a 
highly multicultural setting is, on 


ll vangelism means 
sharing Christ in the 
context of people 
who naturally 
intersect your life, 
whom you know 
and they know you. 


the one hand, to sensitize my chil- 
dren to the beauty of different cul- 
tures. We have families over for 
meals and ask them to teach us 
how to make a meal, and we show 
them something that might be par- 
ticularly American. 

I’m always telling the children, 
“Now let’s learn how to say some- 
thing in their language.” I’m hop- 
ing I’m giving them a real theology 
of culture and of missions. At the 
same time I want to communicate 
the supremacy of the lordship of 
Christ to my children. The chal- 
lenge is how to “know Christ and 
make him known” without deni- 
grating another culture—showing 
great respect for other ways. That's 
the challenge, that’s the tightrope, 
and I’m really trying to do it witha 
six-year-old and an eight-year-old. 

The whole multicultural thing is 
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such a can of worms. But the 
important thing is that the tension I 
feel with the children is to bring 
them up with a theology of culture 
and missions that respects all peo- 
ple, and has a love for all people, 
without minimizing the lordship of 
Christ. We do hold him as the Way 
and the Truth and the Life. 

So often people fall off on one 
side or the other. They’re clear 
about Jesus being the only way, but 
they walk all over people and tram- 
ple on other cultures and are arro- 
gant. Or they’re wonderfully 
appreciative of other cultures, but 
they water down the gospel. 


Radix: Did you expect Out of the 
Saltshaker to be the success it has 
been? 


Manley Pippert: I think it’s 
remarkable. I think Out of the Salt- 
shaker now has been translated into 
about 25 languages. I remember 
when Jim Sire, my editor, said, 
“What do you think? How many 
copies do you think this might 
sell?” I said, “My grandmother is 
good for 10.” I thought, “Maybe 
50,” never dreaming that it would 
be over half a million. 

People have asked me so many 
times, “Why do you think it has 
sold so well?” I think it was 
because I was really honest about 
my fears and weaknesses. We’ve 
got to humanize this process of 
sharing our faith. It sounds so trite, 
but we have to be real. 

People want to know if Jesus 
Christ makes a difference. Does he 
really make a difference in the diffi- 
culties and pain and sufferings of 
life? Is God real? and Does it work? 
The only way to answer that hon- 
estly is to tell how he has made 
sense out of your own brokenness. 

Maybe that’s one of the reasons 
we like “contact evangelism,” 
because we don’t have to tie it to 
our own lives. One of the most 
powerful forms of witnessing is 
sharing not only the victories but 
how Jesus has walked you through 
suffering and has made sense of 
the brokenness. That is as impor- 
tant a witness as the areas in which 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Cross-Cultural Evangelism 
In Our Own Communities 


by Rich Weber 


Some of the children Harbor House ministers to. 


Christians living in America today have opportunities for reaching the 
world in a way never before available. Populations from nearly every nation now 
reside in the United States. Many come as refugees, some as immigrants, others come to 
study in our universities. Most, but by no means all, of these people have settled into our 
major urban centers. Whatever their motivation for coming, it gives the body of Christ a 
wonderful opportunity to evangelize cross-culturally right here at home. 


The question is, how do we do this? Rather 
than discussing a list of techniques to use, or 
programs to buy into, it would be better first 
to consider some thoughts about cross- 
cultural communication. Perhaps I can do 
this best by describing some of the humorous 
situations I’ve run into in my work at Harbor 
House. 

Harbor House is an inner-city Christian 
ministry that provides emergency food and 
clothes, offers English classes for adult refu- 
gees with little or no education in their back- 
grounds, runs numerous youth clubs, and 
provides training for volunteers, interns, and 
church and student groups who are inter- 
ested in cross-cultural and inner-city minis- 
try. 

One day after church I was talking to a 
man whom I'll call Steve. He told me about 
an experience he had opening his store one 
morning. He’s a big friendly guy from a 
background where the Christians greet each 
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other with a hug. Walking up to his store on 
this particular morning, Steve saw the lady 
from the oriental rug shop next door sweeping 
the walk. Wanting to begin a friendly relation- 
ship with her family, which might lead one 
day to sharing the love of Jesus, Steve walked 
up to the woman, gave her a big hug, and 
said, “Good morning! Isn’t this a great day the 
Lord has made?” Apparently the woman's 
husband didn’t think so, because he came out 
yelling at Steve in what Steve described as 
“some Arabic language.” The husband ran 
into the rug store and soon the son of the fam- 
ily came out shouting, “What did you do? My 
father’s going for his gun!” After a quick 
explanation to the son, Steve was told, “In our 
country you don’t touch another man’s wife.” 
Fortunately the son was able to calm the 
father down, but Steve's attempt to develop a 
relationship leading to an opportunity for 
evangelism had hit an unexpected snag. Yet, 
believe it or not, despite this social blunder 


eve was heading in the right 
rection. He understood that in 
ider to gain the right to present 
le gospel he would first have to 
evelop a relationship with that 
prson. Evangelism, or any other 
‘pe of ministry for that matter, is 
pne effectively only within the 
pntext of a loving relationship. 

Developing a _ cross-cultural 
jiendship can be difficult, but 
nose challenges are also what 
jake it exciting. 
God created a wide assortment 
languages at Babel (Genesis 11). 
,.. the Lord scattered men [and 
romen] all over the face of the 
rth.” One wonders if this scatter- 
yg resulted in the creation of the 
arious cultures present today. Per- 
aps we’ll never know for sure, but 
ve can be sure that it was never 
30d’s intention for any of those 
Itures to be separated from him. 
ssus told his followers to “Go 
therefore and make all 
ations my disciples” (Matthew 
8). Revelation 5 states that ”.. . 
vith your blood you bought men 
and women] for God of every race, 
anguage, people, and nation.” 

Christianity is an international 
aith called to reconcile people the 
vorld over to a personal relation- 
hip with the Creator of all cul- 
ures. How can this be done? I 
yelieve that it is possible only 
hrough the development of friend- 
hips between Christians and peo- 
le of every race, language, and 
ation. These relationships are not 
nanipulated to allow for an oppor- 
unity to push a narrow evangelis- 
ic agenda. Rather they are deep, 
neartfelt friendships that are con- 
erned with every aspect of the 
riend’s life. 

“Rich, you'll never believe what 
happened to me Saturday!” said 
yne woman who had become 
‘riends with a refugee family. (One 
»f the services Harbor House pro- 
vides is the chance for American 
nd foreign-born families to get 
-ogether.) This gives a great oppor- 
tunity for cross-cultural under- 
standing. This woman had 
dropped in on her friend and 
found the family in the middle of a 
spirit service to honor the woman’s 


dead father, and it was the first 
time this American had ever 
encountered such a scene. “I was so 
shaken that I decided to go to the 
bathroom to pray about what I 
should do.” I have to admit that 
these occasions can be _ pretty 
intense. A  shaman_ chanting, 
incense rising thickly in the air, the 
burning of paper money with 
occult symbols, special pictures of 
the Taoist pantheon dominating 
one whole wall—all this can be 
pretty startling for an American 
Christian. What should she do as a 
Christian? What could she do as a 
friend? She was nervous and con- 
cerned. “As I was sitting there 
thinking, I heard a shuffling sound 


to a member of their family. 


Evangelism to the Mien has often 


related to this issue. I heard a mis- 


sionary to the Mien once say that 
all Mien Christians he knew had 
become Christians because of some 
healing they had received in Jesus’ 
name. 

We need to address these heart- 
felt needs in our cross-cultural min- 
istries. It is important for those 
seeking to evangelize across cultu- 
ral boundaries to remain nonjudg- 
mental. We should avoid becoming 
moralistic or critical of the other 
person’s lifestyle or belief system 
until we know enough to address 
the real issues with wisdom. And 
this should be done only after earn- 


Christianity is an international faith 


called to reconcile people the world 


over to a personal relationship with 


the Creator of all cultures. 


in the bathtub next to me. The 
noise startled me. When I looked to 
see what it was, I saw a paper bag 
folded over at the top and it was 
moving!” She quickly went out to 
ask her friend about the bag. 
“Chicken to kill for ceremony” was 
the simple reply. 

Yes, there are people in Oakland, 
California, who sacrifice chickens 
and pigs as a way to influence or 
appease the spirits of dead ances- 
tors. But before we become angry 
about animal rights or write off 
their religion as barbaric or 
ungodly, let’s ask some questions. 
Are they making these sacrifices in 
an attempt to control their lives, 
fate, or environment? Is the prac- 
tice of sacrificing animals (or set- 
ting out food, or flowers, or paper 
money) ingrained in their culture? 
Finding the reasons that drive a 
belief system does not amount to 
condoning that system, but it 
allows you to respect the heartfelt 
needs of those involved. Because 
the Mien people are very con- 
cerned about health, their sacrifices 
are usually made to bring healing 
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ing a hearing as a friend who truly 
cares. 

God showed his concern for the 
foreign-born on a number of occa- 
sions in the Bible. In Deuteronomy 
10 we read, “. . . [God] secures jus- 
tice for widows and orphans, and 
loves the alien who lives among 
you, giving him food and clothing. 
You too must love the alien, for 
you once lived as aliens in Egypt.” 
In Deuteronomy 14 we _ find 
another interesting section. “At the 
end of the third year you shall 
bring out all the tithe of your pro- 
duce for that year and leave it in 
your settlements so that the Levites 
who have no holding or patrimony 
among you, and the aliens, orphans, 
and widows in your settlements 
may come and eat their fill. If you 
do this the Lord your God will 
bless you in everything to which 
you set your hand.” 

God is interested in protecting 
the interests of the disadvantaged; 
and aliens are included as mem- 
bers of that group with which he is 
particularly concerned. Since the 
Lord is interested in justice, food, 
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and clothes, I believe he is also con- 
cerned about shelter, education, 
health, and every other aspect of 
people’s lives—and if the Lord 
cares about these things, so should 
his followers. 

A person ministering in the inner 
city is continually confronted by 
tremendous needs. This is particu- 
larly true of those refugee popula- 
tions that have arrived without 
being able to speak English. Some 
populations come from countries 
where education is not readily 
available. Some have no written 
language and many have suffered 
debilitating trauma through war, 
living in refugee camps, and the 
experience of resettlement. These 
are the disenfranchised who are 
often unable to cope with life in a 
new land. 

As my wife Lynn and I have 
worked with Cambodian and Mien 
refugees in the inner city of Oak- 
land for the last decade we find 
that evangelism means caring for 
the whole person in ways appropri- 
ate to their culture. We spend time 
doing “Christian social work”: 
helping with health, legal, and 
housing problems; enabling them 
to locate needed education, 
employment, and __ inexpensive 
sources of food, clothes, and furni- 
ture. We become liaisons with the 
culture of this new country that our 
Southeast Asian friends have 
entered. 

Early in our ministry to Cambo- 
dian refugees in Oakland’s inner 
city, Lynn and I went to drop off 
some flowers we’d picked up for a 
couple of mothers in that commu- 
nity. As one of the children opened 
the door we slipped off our shoes 
and entered (that is customary in 
Cambodian homes). Lynn walked 
across a mat on the floor and 
handed the flowers to our new 
friend. We didn’t stay long because 
we had more flowers for a woman 
who lived on the second floor of 
the same complex. Upstairs the 
routine was repeated with one little 
change. The family was gathered 
around the mat on the floor eating 
their lunch. Lynn and I realized she 
had walked across what was in 
effect the dining room table of the 
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family downstairs. “Wow! What 
are they thinking of us down- 
stairs?” I asked as we drove home. 
When we sat down for lunch that 
day (and at many lunches since) I 
had a vision of a bare-footed Cam- 
bodian man walking across our 
dining room table. How would that 
make me feel? When we visited the 
family again we were rather 
shame-faced and apologetic. They 
were gracious and forgiving and 
helped us to laugh at ourselves by 
sharing some of the funny mistakes 
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they too had made as they learned 
about living in America. 

Mistakes in cross-cultural minis- 
try are inevitable, but gaining as 
much knowledge as possible about 
lifestyle differences always helps— 
as does a good sense of humor. 

Much of each culture is revealed 
in its language, and to communi- 
cate effectively you need to know 
the language. One of the services 
Harbor House has offered to 
house-bound refugee women in 
our community is English tutoring 
in their homes. Lynn piloted that 
project for us and discovered early 
that it would be best to learn the 
language of her students as she 
taught English. That way the 
women’s time together became a 
sharing of cultures by equals 
rather than establishing a teacher/ 
pupil relationship. By doing this 
she was able to gain greater insight 
into the culture of her students and 
was better able to see things about 
our culture from their perspective. 

Empathy is required if evangel- 
ism is to be effective. The 1990 cen- 
sus revealed that three percent of 


all Californians (about 8000 
speak no English. That is three ¢ 
a half times the national averg 
California also has more langua) 
spoken within its borders (2 
than any other state in the uni) 
So language acquisition is 
important aspect of cross-culty 
ministry in California. 

Now for those of us who tc 
seven years of Spanish in schi 
and still find it difficult to count 
ten in that language, one of } 
blessings about cross-cultural m 
istry in America’s inner cities 
that most refugees and immigra: 
know enough English to get aloi 
So there are still opportunities ; 
people who aren’t good at k 
guages to take part in cro 
cultural ministry. 

Many of the students who atte 
the on-site ESL (English as a S! 
ond Language) classes held at H 
bor House are Mien. They ar 
preliterate group who come fr¢ 
Laos. The Mien have a beautit 
tonal language very different fr¢ 
English. But language is not | 
only thing that is distinctive abo 
the Mien. In Laos, the Mien lived 
relatively isolated villages in | 
mountains. One day a teacher 
Harbor House’s ESL _ progra 
brought in a video of Neal Ar 
strong walking on the moon. Not 
ing that the Mien men in her cle 
were speechless she asked, “Wha 
wrong?” One of the men in t 
class spoke up, “Oh teacher, Mi 
say moon same spirit. Moon a: 
sun got married and have eal 
same baby!” The teacher needed 
backtrack some distance to dd 
with the student’s cosmology i 
sensitive way. 

Mythological concepts of the o 
gin of the earth are fascinating, an 
translation is still in process on t! 
Mien Old Testament. We need 
determine what the essential tene 
of our faith are before we evangs 
ize and we may find that much 
our theology is weighted dow 
with what is referred to in missic 
circles as “cultural baggage.” Fé 
lowship in the faith is supposed 
be based on a relationship with) 
living God, which brings us back : 
one of the main points of this art 


t: Evangelism is best done in the 
i of a relationship. 

jAnother idea that the Mien peo- 
c find different is the concept of 
f earth as a globe. Many Mien 
lieve that the world is flat. Har- 
ir House’s ESL Director brought 
‘a friend to help teach this con- 
* This friend has a doctorate in 
ony and teaches at the col- 
ze level. He asked the students, 
fave you ever seen a ship sailing 
it to sea?” Some of the students 
fc, “Yes, teacher, we see ship go 
it.” So he continued, “Well, have 
bu ever noticed that when the 
lip gets a long way away, not 
y does it get smaller but soon all 
pu can see is the top? Why do you 
fink that is?” After careful consid- 
ation one of the students said, 
Dh teacher I know. The ship fall 
lf.” It took persistence and crea- 
ye thought to bring the students 


| a point of understanding and 


|As the person who trains interns 
nd church groups who come to 
larbor House to learn about inner- 
ty and cross-cultural ministry, 
ve discovered a number of activi- 
es that help suburbanite partici- 
ants understand some of the cul- 
ural differences of the people with 
thom they’ll be working. One 
ple-playing situation has two peo- 
le confonting each other. One is 
n inner-city teenager who is loud 
nd boisterous. This student calls 
ut “Yo! ’S up?” and slaps the 
ther participant on the back. The 
ther person takes the part of a 
lambodian teenager from a Bud- 
hist family, where voices are 
arely raised. Buddhism in Cambo- 
ia includes some animistic 
10ught, and one belief some Cam- 
odians have is that several spirits 
well in their bodies. These resi- 
ent spirits are usually benign. But 
‘someone yells at or hits you, one 
f the good spirits might flee and 
e replaced by a malicious spirit 
vat could cause sickness or acci- 
ents. 

So what is the Cambodians’ 
sponse to this encounter? Dis- 
leasure? Anger? Defensiveness? 
low do Americans show these 


emotions? Usually we wrinkle our 
brows, look directly at the other 
person, and frown. Maybe we 
would set our jaw forward and 
glare. If we do that, we’re warning 
the other person that we don’t 
approve of what they’ve done and 
may be willing to fight if pushed 
further. 

Now how does the Cambodian 
teenager show these same emo- 
tions? Perhaps by looking down 
and away. To Americans this 
appears as a passive response. So 


ence cultural distinctives can make 
in everyday episodes, they begin to 
be able to work, play, and worship 
together much more peacefully. 
Racial reconciliation is the latest 
hot topic in many Anglo congrega- 
tions. It became a topic because of 
the riot in Los Angeles last year. 
One wonders whether it would be 
such a concern of our churches if 
there weren't continued threat of 
civil disturbances. I gave a work- 
shop on racial reconciliation at a 
local Christian convention this past 


We need to determine what the 


essential tenets of our faith are 


before we evangelize—much of our 


theology may be weighted down 


with cultural baggage. 


what does the American do? He 
will probably yell a little louder 
and slap a little harder to get atten- 
tion. When the Cambodian throws 
a punch at the American, it is after 
he has given plenty of warning— 
using the body language that is 
common in his culture. The Ameri- 
can on the other hand feels as if the 
punch was completely unexpected 
and undeserved. 

To Americans this kind of 
encounter reinforces the stereotype 
that Asians are “cold-hearted kill- 
ers.” To Cambodians this experi- 
ence fortifies the belief that Ameri- 
cans are loud, abrasive, obnoxious, 
and insensitive—a personificaiton 
of “the ugly American.” 

We work with the kids in our 
clubs at Harbor House to under- 
stand and appreciate the differ- 
ences in culture of all the various 
ethnic groups present. They are 
encouraged to remember that peo- 
ple from other nations may have 
slightly different ways of doing 
things and that they can still be 
respected. “Different” is not neces- 
sarily bad. 

Our students come from Mien, 
African-American, Cambodian, 
Latino, Filipino, Ethiopian, Puerto 
Rican, and many other communi- 
ties. As they begin to see the differ- 
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spring and out of the 30 people 
who attended, 25 were African- 
Americans and two were Asian- 
Americans. Only three were Euro- 
pean-Americans and one of those 
was an old friend of mine who 
came to support me. Race relations 
between African-Americans and 
European-Americans has always 
been hindered by white denial and 
avoidance. 

If the church is to be a vanguard 
of reconciliation in this area it 
requires that the dominant cul- 
ture’s churches face their guilt in 
these areas and begin develop- 
ing meaningful relationships 
with minority congregations— 
relationships that go beyond trad- 
ing choirs to sharing Biblical per- 
spectives, resources, and vision for 
relating to each other as brothers 
and sisters who live together in the 
kingdom of God. 

Whether we are talking about 
cross-cultural ministry to those 
born overseas, or between those 
in the inner city and those in the 
suburbs, one thing is necessary: 
relationships rooted in the love of 
God. 


Rich Weber is Director of Ministry Train- 
ing and Volunteers at Harbor House, 1811 
Eleventh Avenue, Oakland, CA 94606. 
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Evangelizing Our Cities: 


An Interview with Bill Pannell 


William Pannell is Associate Professor of Evangelism at Fuller Theological Seminary. He is the auth 
of Evangelism from the Bottom Up and The Coming Race Wars. 


Radix: In your book Evangelism 
from the Bottom Up you say that at 
one time evangelism had an urban 
base, and you mention specifically 
the campaigns of Finney and 
Moody. But then that changed; 
and now you say that even cam- 
paigns that are called, for example, 
“The Detroit Campaign,” will actu- 
ally be in the suburbs. What 
brought about that change? 


Pannell: Oh, I think it was the 
gradual upward mobility of Anglo 
culture which had historically fos- 
tered those evangelistic forms and 
styles. As the evangelical commu- 
nity moved up into the solid mid- 
dle and upper-middle class, they, 
like everybody else, just evacuated 
the cities. They left and took their 
crusades with them. Now, of 
course, they are firmly ensconced 
in the suburbs. The churches are 
just not in the city in the same way 
they used to be. 


Radix: You write about something 
else that was intriguing to me too, 
what you call “the church’s captiv- 
ity to a rural ethos.” Can you 
explain that? 


Pannell: Well, the church has these 
images, probably from frontier 
days—these old images, this myth 
of America as the new Eden, the 
West. All of those images tend to 
get reinforced by a selective, some- 
times unconscious, look at the 
Bible focusing on sheep and shep- 
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herds, goats, and “sowers that go 
forth to sow seed.” 

That’s all there, of course, but 
there’s another story there in the 
text, beginning with brother Cain, 
who went out from the presence of 
the Lord. He didn’t plant a farm, 
he built a city. We do not talk 
about that part of the text. If we 
focus on Cain, we focus on his 
character or his lack thereof. But 
there begins this incredible history 
of the human race in cities, small 
towns, and villages, leading up to 
Jerusalem and beyond. 

The Bible is a profoundly urban 
text, and the evangelical commu- 
nity has tended to miss that, 
increasingly missed it as_ they 
themselves moved out of the city. 
In fact, sometimes they used those 
texts almost to argue for moving 
out of the city on the basis of the 
fact that they thought God was a 
gentleman farmer, that even God 
wasn’t comfortable in cities, so 
why should they be? 


Radix: You make a very strong 
case in Evangelism from the Bottom 
Up that reconciliation is really a 
part of the gospel, that evangelism 
and reconciliation have to go hand 
in hand, and yet in practice they 
seem to have been cut off from 
each other. Most groups empha- 
size either one or the other. How 
did that happen? 


Pannell: Well, two things hap- 
pened. One was that the evangeli- 
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cal movement began to focus | 
on evangelism almost as the sis 
gle most important priority 
the believing community. Thi 
reduced the mission of the churi 
to one thing, which was evangi 
ism. Then they defined that 
terms of what was called persor 
evangelism. That has profoun 
implications for a misunderstan’ 
ing of fundamental Biblical the¢ 
ogy. 

The issue is not only a misund¢d 
standing of the church’s missic 
because it’s broader than evange 
ism, but it reflects a misundd 
standing of the gospel itself. If 
understanding of the gospel hi 
been more radical, then evangelis 
itself would have been mc 
encompassing and would certair 
have included such things as jv 
tice, reconciliation, and so forth. 

A fractured church, a fractur 
world, is in that shape priman 
because of injustice. If the gosp 
doesn’t speak to the issue of jj 
tice, it would be very, very diffic 
to get to the issue of reconciliatio 

So I think the problem is a the 
logical crisis, a failure to und 
stand first of all how radical 
broad the gospel itself is. Seconc 
think, evangelicalism gradua 
moved more and more into | 
orbit of American culture, an 
hasn't recognized to this day tha 
has become more American 
deep levels than is healthy for it.. 

America doesn’t intend inte 
tion to any serious depth. if 


jurch perceiving that tended to 
jove away from arguing the case 


Hr reconciliation out of fear that if 


ipsely related in terms of how you 
psh this thing out as brothers and 
pters. One might lay a heavy 
large on the other, and I think 
jat that is something that the 
uurch did not intend. All that got 
irther muddled and complicated 
hd bifurcated out of the tremen- 
pus impact of the church-growth 
ovement, which gave the church 
j rationale for doing what it 
janted to do all along. 


fadix: What is the difference 
jptween the Biblical ideal of recon- 
liation and the secular ideal of 
ategration? Can you talk a little bit 
pout what the differences are 
etween those two ideas? 


annell: Well, the secular ideal that 
ategration comes out of is another 
if those consequences, or benefits, 
r byproducts of enlightment. A 
find of egalitarianism in recent 
lears in this society has given us 
fost of what is called the liberal 
genda. The problem with it, of 
purse, is that it doesn’t take seri- 
lusly the human condition. It often 
oesn’t even take seriously the 
hcredible worth of the individual. 
io we have these great mass move- 
nents in the name of justice and 
galitarianism, but the sublime 
yorth of the individual tends to get 
pst. You’re just one of the crowd. 
t’s very hard to find oneself in the 
idst of all of that. 

Reconciliation begins at a differ- 
nt place. It begins with the reality 
hat humanity is profoundly lost, 
stranged from __ its Creator/ 
»edeemer, and needs to be recon- 
iled, needs to be brought back to a 
ight relationship with God. Some- 
hing very radical and profound 
1appens when that kind of recon- 
iliation occurs: It takes the yard- 
tick out of our hands. We stop 
neasuring one another with 
1uman yardsticks. It may include, 
inally, this idea of integration. So 
he Biblical notion of reconciliation 


God's intention for 


the human race 
has to do with 
justice and mercy 
and peace—which 
embrace each other 
at the Cross. 


is far more radical, far more costly 
to secure, aS well as to exercise. 
That’s one of the reasons I think, 
finally, much of the integration 
idea comes unraveled, because it 
doesn’t have any leverage with 
which to deal with a certain pro- 
found human reality. 


Radix: I imagine that has some- 
thing to do with the areas that you 
might disagree with Rauschen- 
busch on, because you've said that 
Rauschenbusch was wrong ona lot 
of points. I assume that human sin- 
fulness is one of them. How would 
you distinguish what you believe 
from what used to be called the 
social gospel? 


Pannell: Well, I think the idea of 
sin would be one important area. 
So much of Rauschenbusch is pro- 
foundly evangelical. The problem 
is, of course, that evangelicals 
didn’t always read him. They just 
railed against the term, “social gos- 
pel,” when they had no idea what 
it was about. 

When I try to expose Rauschen- 
busch to my_ students, they’re 
always impressed with how much 
gospel, how much evangelical the- 
ology, is there. I think, though, that 
once you start borrowing heavily 
from the social sciences for an anal- 
ysis of the human condition, if 
you're not careful, you'll begin to 
filter Scripture through the social 
sciences. When that happens, you 
inevitably lose the sharp focus, the 
clear edge of Biblical revelation 


x 


with regard to both the human 
condition and the nature of salva- 
tion. 

The problem on the other side of 
the fence, if I could make that clear 
a distinction, is that evangelicals 
thought they could get all their 
answers from their theology with- 
out realizing that their theology 
was profoundly influenced by 
their culture, their context. 

Rauschenbusch was our first 
urban theologian in my judg- 
ment—in recent American history 
at least. To his credit, he was the 
kind of a guy who came up with 
something out of Hell’s Kitchen. 
You would expect a theology and 
an evangelism and an understand- 
ing of the gospel would be quite 
different from Hell’s Kitchen than 
from Scarsborough. It’s an issue of 
context in many ways, and one of 
the reasons evangelicals haven't 
been able to read Rauschenbusch 
is because they haven’t been to 
Hell’s Kitchen. That’s why they 
didn’t understand Martin Luther 
King either—they hadn’t been to 
Atlanta. 


Radix: Speaking of context, how 
has being black influenced the way 
you approach evangelism? 


Pannell: As you know, I grew up 
as a black person in largely Anglo: 
institutions. I was converted in a 
white congregation; my early life 
and teaching and exposure to the 
gospel were in the Sunday school 
of a Gospel Hall. 
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Radix: Was this as a child? 


Pannell: As a child, asa youngster, 
nearly into my teen years. My 
foundation, my roots are in that 
Brethren movement. The Gospel 
Hall Sunday school is what I go 
back to when I think of the early 
days. In later years, I began to real- 
ize that a lot of questions simply 
had not been raised, and couldn’t 
be raised out of those contexts, 
because their experience was on 
the other side of the moon. 

So I had to begin my own search. 
It was in the early days of the civil 
rights movement that I began to 
realize just what those other ques- 
tions were. The major turning point 
for me was when I was invited in 
1952 or ’53 to get acquainted with 
the Assemblies in the black com- 
munity in Detroit, in a downtown, 
right-in-the-middle kind of congre- 
gation. I went from there to Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, major centers where black 
Assemblies were really hacking it 
out in the urban world. 

It was the reality of an urban 
world, and an urban black experi- 
ence, that began to make an impact 
on my thinking, and I began to see 
the Biblical text with a little differ- 
ent set of eyes. 


Radix: In your book you mention 
this man who evidently was in the 
Assemblies for many years and 
started black, inner-city churches? 


Pannell: Yes. In fact, he was in 
some ways one of our unofficial 
bishops. I know that you know that 
our Assemblies have bishops, and 
certainly he was one of them. He 
was an evangelist really, who had a 
profound influence in starting con- 
gregations throughout the East and 
the Midwest. In fact, I’m going to 
North Carolina this weekend to 
preach at an annual conference of 
Assemblies in the Southeast, with 
headquarters in Atlanta—a number 
of churches and other ministries 
that grew up out of the ministry of 
a young man who, too, had been 
influenced by Mr. Nottage. Under 
Mr. Nottage’s leadership I began 
seeing the interaction of the text 
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again in the setting of black church 
life and black urban life, and that 
made a difference in the way I 
began to think about evangelism. 
The issue was not evangelistic 
strategy as much as it was, how do 
you understand the gospel? What 
is the meaning of salvation? And 
how do you then communicate that 
as good news? That process. It was 
kind of slow—I learn slowly. 


Radix: From your remarks earlier 
and also in both your books, Evan- 
gelism from the Bottom Up and The 
Coming Race Wars, it is pretty clear 
that you’re not very enthuiastic 
about the Church Growth Move- 
ment, which originated right in 
your neighborhood there, in Pasa- 
dena. Why is that? Why aren’t you 
enthusiastic? 


Pannell: Well, as I’ve said to practi- 
tioners, theoreticians of that move- 
ment, what I think upset me most 
about the movement wasn’t so 
much what they said as what they 
didn’t say. My problem with it is 
that it seems to be an exercise in 
reductionism. In other words, to 
reduce the will of God to one thing 
as they have, and to say that that’s 
church growth, seems to me a 
strange kind of doctrine. Once you 
do that, you have to say, “If that’s 
God’s central focus, there are all 
kinds of other things that must not 
be introduced, especially if to exer- 
cise them would somehow retard 
church growth.” The things that 
get excised then are things like the 
demand for reconciliation and the 
demand for justice. Those kinds of 
things have, at best, been put on 
the periphery of the movement. 

Things which the church growth 
movement put on the periphery, I 
think are at the core. It’s a kind of 
Yankee pragmatism. 

I thought that more attention 
ought to be paid to such questions 
as, “Well, now that we’ve grown 
these churches, what is it that we 
have grown?” and “So what? 
Given the total agenda of the 
church, what have we done here?” 
Those are some of my concerns. 


Radix: It’s also evident that you’re 


, 


not enthusiastic about the evange 
cal elite, but— 


Pannell: —even though I'm rig: 
in the middle of it. 


Radix: That’s what I was going, 
say. You are a professor of evang 
ism at Fuller Theological Seminaj, 
I have to say that it seems to 1 
that you are one of the evangeliil 
leadership elite. 


Pannell: I can see how that mig 
be perceived, but I’ve ney 
thought of myself that way. I 
enjoyed a rather fruitful car 
here, but in some ways I’m or 
now emerging, kind of casting 1 
own shadow—up to now I’ve b 
in the shadow of others. In so1 
ways I think I was sounding no 
that still were kind of peripheral 
the agenda of evangelism, ew 
here. I say “even here,” becaus 
think we have been more progr; 
sive overall than most of the otl 
evangelical seminaries. 


Radix: Definitely. 


Pannell: Minority people may 
perceived as part of an elite, wh 
in fact there are other mitigat: 
factors. I think, for instance, y 
could argue that there are a lot 
women in places like Fuller w 
are part of the elite. But if I wer 
woman, I would never take tha’ 
face value. There are so many ot 
factors that make it a differ 
game for women. There are difi 
ent demands on you emotiona 
intellectually, in terms of prac’ 
and so forth. 

So I know what the percept 
could be—and there is some tr 
to that, as I confess in my last bo 
Here I am at this so-called pres: 
ious seminary. I have two cars 
my garage and two fine, handso 
sons who are doing well in 
ministry. I myself speak the kin 
English fairly well. I have books 
the shelves. I eat regularly. T 
adds up to a lot of privilege « 
awesome responsibility. There 
people who know about that < 
wonder why in the world I wy 
the way I do. Why don’t I w: 


\otional stuff? 

|I just don’t read it quite that 
ly. I do enjoy a lot of favor here, 
lot of support from my col- 
igues—I’m very pleased. I was 
t given one of our chairs of 
paching here this spring. I like 
at very much; I enjoy that work. 
igives me a chance to influence 
jure generations as far as preach- 
itself is concerned. 

jBut I’m never removed from 
hat I consider to be the theologi- 
premise with regard to God’s 
tention for the human race, 
ich has to do with justice and 
brcy and peace and all those 
ings that embrace each other at 
Cross. If we can get that told 
ith power and charm and convic- 
yn and passion, it would be worth 
jing involved in. So that’s what 
m trying to do with my life. 


dix: You say that a lot of the 
hergy in the evangelical move- 
lent is now coming to the church 
om theologians from the two- 
‘irds world. Are any two-thirds- 
lorld theologians writing now 
those works you would especially 
lant to recommend to our read- 
ig 


annell: Well, I think for instance 
f John De Cruchy, who is a white 
puth African, but he’s part of that 
hird-world experience. When he 
rites about the liberation motif 
ut of South Africa, he does a won- 
erful piece of work. Boesak is still 
ery much worth reading, and I’ve 
ppreciated his work. There’s a 
yonderful guy, a Roman Catholic 
ishop out of Africa, Bakole Wa 
nga. He’s the archbishop of 
‘ananga in Zaire. I really appre- 
iate the way he talks about “the 
eality of the Zairian experience,” 
he gradual urbanization and all of 
s problems, and the need to do all 
f our theology and to experience 
od as spiritual reality in that con- 
xt. It’s a powerful piece of 
rork—I'd like to read more from 
im. 


‘adix: What do you see as the 
iggest challenges to evangelicals 
tho do want to bring the gospel to 


The churches are 
just not in the city 
in the same way 


they used to be. 


inner cities? It seems to me that a 
lot of black churches are already in 
there making a difference as salt 
and light in those communities, but 
my sense is that your books chal- 
lenge Anglos to do more. In Race 
Wars you specifically say, “We 
don’t want you to feel that every- 
thing is OK, and that you can be 
comfortable at your barbecues.” 


Pannell: It doesn’t mean that I’m 
ragingly optimistic about the will- 
ingness of that crowd to disengage 
from those barbecues and get 
involved. I’m not totally pessimis- 
tic, though, because some of them 
are getting involved. That’s one of 
the things I see across the country: 
there are impressive models of 
relationships that have emerged, 
that have been developed between 
urban blacks, for instance, and 
Anglos in the suburbs—ofttimes 
they are congregations that have 
evacuated the very places where 
the black community now resides, 
and they are beginning to find 
ways to express some concern. So 
there are tentative movements 
along that line. 

What I really think, however, is 
that whatever happens in our cities 
as far as the churchlife is concerned 
is going to have to happen in part- 
nership with those suburban 
churches and centers of power. 
Those evangelical outposts that are 
there in the cities are going to have 
to be strengthened, retrained, 
retooled for a new urban experi- 
ence. 

I’m thinking particularly of the 
challenge posed by our young peo- 
ple, by a drug culture, by a society 
increasingly more and more vio- 
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lent in domestic life, male-female 
relations—a whole galaxy of issues 
that could come up out of this 
pathology of violence that prevails. 

We’ve got to find ways to 
enhance the ability of the saints to 
learn to pray differently and to 
think differently. We have to retrain 
and retool our Sunday school teach- 
ers. I don’t think you have to tear 
down to build it up, but we’ve got 
to supplement it with a massive 
infusion of new ideas. 


Radix: You mention that you do see 
some models that you find hopeful. 
Could you give examples places 
where black or white Christians are 
engaging the issues in the way they 
should? 


Pannell: Well, here in L.A. some of 
our more prominent leaders have 
gotten together in the black and 
Korean and WASP communities. 
They’ve sponsored some Concerts 
of Prayer together. They’ve net- 
worked resources. They’ve fun- 
neled all kinds of supplies in in the 
wake of the riots. They’re exchang- 
ing exposures with their congrega- 
tions, and so forth and so on. There 
are probably more things going on 
than I’m aware of here. If that can 
be deepened and broadened, that 
can be very promising. 

One of the more exciting urban 
ministries with which I am familiar 
is on the east side of Detroit, where 
Eddie Edwards leads a ministry 
called Joy of Jesus. Eddie has suc- 
cessfully networked the suburban 
communities there to be involved 
with him. He has also tapped into 
major corporations and they’re try- 
(Continued on p. 30) 
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Counterpoint 


Sharing Our Faith 
With Our Japanese Neighbors 


by 
Stanley K. Inouye 


The Japanese are growing in power 
and influence day by day around 
the world. Over the years they 
have proven themselves to be an 
adaptive people. They are are mas- 
ters of eclecticism. They have 
embraced much of the best the 
world’s cultures have to offer and 
transformed whatever it is into 
something uniquely Japanese. 

All except Christianity, that is. 

After centuries of Catholic and 
Protestant presence, less than one 
percent of the Japanese population 
are Christians. And the statistics 
are not much better wherever the 
Japanese have moved. Here in the 
United States, in spite of the fact 
that Japanese Americans are one of 
the most assimilated and upwardly 
mobile ethnic minority populations 
in the country, and four genera- 
tions removed from their cultural 
roots, still less than five percent are 
Christian. 

That is the pattern for the rest of 
the world as well. For whatever 
reasons, wherever they are, and no 
matter how highly they have 
assimilated or acculturated, the 
Japanese still have not embraced 
the gospel in any great numbers. 
What can we do to relate our faith 
in Christ more effectively with our 
neighbors and friends who have 
Japanese cultural backgrounds? 

One key concept has helped me 
understand what we Christians 
must realize if we are ever going to 
be effective relating the gospel to 
people of Japanese cultural back- 
grounds. That concept is known as 
omoiyart. This Japanese word 
roughly translated means empathy. 

In Japanese Patterns of Behavior, 
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Takie Sugiyama Lebra (p. 38) 

writes, 
For the Japanese, empathy (omoiy- 
ari) ranks high among the virtues 
considered indispensable for one 
to be really human, morally 
mature, and deserving of respect. 
I am even tempted to call Japa- 
nese culture an omoiyari culture. 


Omoiyari refers to the ability and 
willingness to feel what others are 
feeling, to experience vicariously 
the pleasure or pain that they are 
undergoing, and to help them sat- 
isfy their wishes. 

According to Lebra, four behav- 
ioral patterns are characteristic of 
omoiyari people. One, they seek to 
maintain consensus or agreement 
by deferring to the fulfillment of 
each other’s needs and desires. 

Let me share an example out of 
my personal experience. When a 
group of Japanese Americans is 
deciding where to go for a bite to 
eat after seeing a movie together, 
they will first take an informal poll 
of one another’s preferences. They 
will each tend to make their sug- 
gestions but will end their com- 
ments with a statement to the 
effect, “But it really doesn’t matter 
to me. Wherever is fine.” 

When all have probed each other 
for some sense of consensus, some- 
one will pose what is apparently 
the group’s leaning. With the favor- 
able nodding of heads, it is 
decided. But chances are, the final 
selection is seldom someone’s first 
choice. This is to protect that per- 
son from feeling guilty for not 
deferring enough to the wishes of 
the others. 

Two, omoiyari people seek to 


optimize each other’s comfort |] 
seeking to provide pleasure or pr 
vent displeasure by anticipati1 
the other’s needs and desires a1 
taking initiative to meet tho 
needs and fulfill those desires witi 
out the other person having 
express them overtly in some ob 
ous manner. 

For instance, when dining wi 
others, it the responsibility of t 
others in your group to noti 
when you no longer have enou; 
of something to eat and offer it! 
you. You must also refuse the off 
several times before accepting. | 
there is a limited quantity of wk 
is being offered, you should ali 
offer it to others before accepting 

The person doing the offering, 
not the host, is often the pers: 
who most wants what is bei 
offered. The individual is ac 
mantly offering the precious m¢ 
sel to you, so you will be just 
insistent that they eat it. Cons 
tently, a bit of every dish shov 
remain after the meal is complete 
otherwise the person who ate t 
last portion of a particular ite 
would not be certain they did: 
deprive another. They would h 
also communicated to the host, 
there is one, that there wass 
enough to satisfy everybody, th 
embarrassing the host. The indivi 
ual who finished the dish would 
considered self-centered or uns 
phisticated, the opposite of 
omoiyari (empathetic) person. 

Another variation involves pp 
serving another’s pleasure or pp 
venting displeasure by not revee 
ing one’s own discomfort 
suffering. 


|t is the other person’s responsi- 
ity to realize that you are uncom- 
jtable or suffering. When asked if 
ju are in such a state, you are 
ibly to reply that you are “fine.” 
is only after their repeated prob- 
3 that you are to admit to what- 
er discomfort or suffering you 
= experiencing. 

Your pain is to be communicated 
isuch a way that it is read from 
hind your forbearance. If your 
scomfort is too obvious, then you 
ill be viewed as self-centered, 


nmature, and inconsiderate of 
thers. If you are too subtle, your 
eed for help or consideration will 
o unheeded and you will be left to 
uffer alone. This non-verbal 
xeans of asking without asking is 
oferred to as amaeru. 

Three, omoiyari people can con- 
‘ol each other very effectively in 
on-verbal ways. 

One of the ways they can con- 
train or punish one another is by 
efusing to respond to another's 
xpression of amae. When another 
erson non-verbally expresses their 
eed for comfort or assistance, and 
ou want to punish or constrain 
hem, you simply refuse omoiyari or 
mpathy and do nothing. 

For example, I remember the dis- 
raught puzzlement of some Chris- 
ans involved in campus ministry 
ver the suicide of a Japanese 
\merican student who was both a 
‘hristian and leader in their pre- 


dominantly Caucasian group on 
campus. Before he ended his own 
life, this student seemed _ so 
“together.” They commented on 
how sensitive he was to the needs 
of others. He was always caring for 
others so much that they assumed 
he didn’t have need of much care. 
Evidently, a lot of miscommunica- 
tion was going on in this cross- 
cultural situation. 

How does a person from an 
empathetic culture ask for empa- 
thy? By giving empathy. Evidently, 


People of 
Japanese 
cultural 
backgrounds 
read and 
listen to 


lives lived 
rather than 
to eloquent 
words and 
rational 


arguments. 


this Japanese American student 
was asking for understanding and 
help in the most emphatic way he 
knew how, by being very sympa- 
thetic to the needs of others. When 
others didn’t respond in like meas- 
ure, he might have felt not only 
uncared for and unloved, but that 
he was actually being punished as 
well. 

Four, omoiyara people believe 
that non-verbal communication is 
the most powerful form of commu- 
nication. The following are just a 
few quotes from Lebra (pp. 46-48) 
expressing this dynamic of Japa- 
nese culture: 


_.. [the Japanese attach priority] 
to implicit, non-verbal intuitive 
communication over explicit, ver- 
bal, rational exchange of informa- 
tion. ... Omoiyari makes explicit, 
verbal communication redundant 
and superfluous . . . The Japanese 
find esthetic refinement and 


mace ge see 


sophistication in a person who 
sends non-verbal, indirect, 
implicit, subtle messages. . . . The 
message of a conversation is not 
what is said, but what is not said; 

silence is communication. .. . 
Among the reasons for the prior- 
ity of non-verbal communication 
is that an intuitive, roundabout 
form of communication based 
upon empathy is necessary to 
maintain the Japanese way of 
life; a verbal, explicit form may 
disrupt it. 


In Dean Barnlund’s Public and 
Private Self in Japan and the United 
States (p. 89), the author quotes two 
well-known Japanese — scholars 
(Inazo Nitobe being a noted Chris- 
tian). 


In the words of Inazo Nitobe, “To 
give in so many articulate words 
one’s innermost thoughts and 
feelings is taken among us as an 
unmistakable sign that they are 
neither profound nor very sin- 
cere.” This thought is put more 
bluntly still by Hidetoshi Kato 
when he says, “In Japan speech is 
not silver or copper or brass—but 
scrap.” Intuitive communication, 
through means other than words, 
is praised and revered. Articu- 
late persons, especially talkative 
ones, are seen as foolish or even 
dangerous. Eloquence can even 
disqualify one for positions of 
authority and influence. 


How are we going to reach peo- 
ple like this with the gospel, when 
so much of our _ traditional 
approaches to doing evangelism 
are so contrary to what is culturally 
natural to the very people we want 
to embrace for Christ? Our evan- 
gelistic method, media, and mes- 
sage must be in forms that are 
appropriate to our audience if we 
are going to be maximally effective 
relating the Good News to them. 
We must begin with who it is we 
are called to reach and serve for 
Jesus Christ and shape ministry 
accordingly. 

The Japanese as an omoiyari peo- 
ple are very relationally oriented. 
They are other-centered. Their lives 
are extremely affected by what oth- 
ers think and feel, and by what oth- 
ers think and feel about them. They 
are very group-oriented, the needs 
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of the group coming before the 
needs of the individual. They are 
family centered. As such, in Japa- 
nese culture, the needs of the fam- 
ily come before the needs of the 
individual family member. Each 
member must sacrifice for the good 
of the whole. In other cultures, 
members of close families may say, 
“I ama member of a close family.” 
However, in Japanese culture close 
family members relate more like, “I 
am my family. My family is me.” 

Because they are so relationally 
oriented, people with Japanese cul- 
tural backgrounds tend to judge 
truth by the integrity and sincerity 
of the person saying it, rather than 
by judging truth on its own merits. 
Western culture tends to see truth 
as truth, no matter who says it. Jap- 
anese culture says, “So and so said 
it, so it must be true.” Truth is 
measured as much by what is not 
said as by what is said. People of 
Japanese cultural backgrounds 
read and listen to lives lived rather 
than to eloquent words and 
rational arguments. 

So what are some of the evangel- 
istic implications of realizing that 
people of Japanese ancestry are 
omotyari people? 

The incredible influence the fam- 
ily and group has on personal deci- 
sion-making must be considered. 
Effective evangelism must seek to 
influence and eventually reach the 
entire family for Christ. Also, the 
relationships non-Christian Japa- 
nese have with the groups to which 
they belong, whether their informal 
network of friends or the company 
they work for, are seen as perma- 
nent and lifelong. All these bonds 
of belonging must also be 
addressed if the Japanese are going 
to be effectively reached with the 
gospel. 

In animistic cultures, the “power 
encounter” that must often take 
place before a non-Christian ma 
fully yield his or her life to Christ is 
Spirit against spirit. In such a 
group- and family-oriented culture 
as the Japanese, the power encoun- 
ter may be group pitted against 
group, and family confronting fam- 
ily. 

Corporate witness has a tremen- 
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dous impact upon those who are so 
group- and family-oriented as the 
Japanese. Non-Christians, together 
with their families and _ friends, 
should be offered the opportunity 
to enter and experience Christian 
family and group life. Non- 
Christian families and friends have 
such a powerful influence over 
those of Japanese cultural back- 
grounds that they tend to believe 
that the good of their family and 
friends is more important than 
their own welfare. 

Since this is so, non-Christian 
Japanese need to be offered an 
even more powerful bond of love 
and unity by being welcomed into 
the alternative experience of Chris- 
tian group and family. Christian 
families and groups should seek to 
win not just individual non- 
Christians but whole networks of 
non-Christian family members and 
friends. 

In my experience here in the 
United States, the way most of us 
have been taught to do evangelism 
is to communicate the truth of the 
gospel (the abstract plan of salva- 
tion), challenge the individual to 
make a conversion decision, and 
then once the decision is made, 
incorporate that individual into the 
church. It is my feeling, however, 
that for people like those with Japa- 
nese backgrounds who are cultu- 
rally so relationship-oriented and 
group-oriented, cultures described 
as omoiyari cultures, the process has 
to be reversed. 

This means we need to incorpo- 
rate these people into relationships 
within the church first, with Chris- 
tians and Christ himself, and then 
focus our attention on conversion. 
Because I am advocating for rela- 
tional incorporation before conver- 
sion,, 1 am not advocating for 
church membership before a per- 
son becomes a professing Chris- 
tian. What I am encouraging, how- 
ever, is the need to see conversion 
as a relational process. We need to 
enable non-Christians to get to 
know Christ better and better, lit- 
tle by little, becoming more and 
more committed to him as they 
come to appreciate, admire, and 
trust him in small relational incre- 


ments, not demanding that no 
Christians be on a fast track to coy 
mitment to a pat set of beliefs ay 
an abstract apologetic for faith 

This relational process to eva 
gelism is, after all, consistent w; 
the way Jesus related to tho 
around him in the Bible. He inviti 
people to discover who he was a) 
is. Jesus asked Peter, “Who do yi 
say I am?” To which Peter repliei 
“You are the Christ, the Son of t 
Living God!” (Matthew 16:15-j 
NIV). How did Peter arrive at th 
discovery? By spending time wi 
Jesus. 

Because we know how those » 
Japanese ancestry perceive truth 
that who says it is most often mo 
important than what is_ bei 
said—the quality of relationsh 
between the Christian and no 
Christian, and the integrity of t 
Christian’s walk with God, are 
utmost importance to effective pe 
sonal evangelism. The decision 
become a Christian would soun 
something like, “She’s a Christia 
so I am going to be a Christi 
What do I have to believe?” Jap 
nese tend to believe because the 
belong, rather than belong becau 
they believe. 

The Christian’s power to infl 
ence an omoiyari person towai 
faith in God is directly proportion 
to the degree that that. Christia 
life reflects the truth of the gosp 
But since our ability to do so w: 
always be limited, no matter ho 
close our relationship with Chris 
our primary responsibility is 
introduce the non-Christian Jap 
nese to the person of Jesus Chris 
who is “the way, the truth and tt 
life.” By becoming familiar wit 
Jesus’ life, death, and resurrectic 
as recorded in the Bible, they then 
selves can come to empathize wit 
the anguish our Lord suffers as I 
yearns to embrace them with h 
love. ; 

As Japanese theologian Kazoh Ki 
amori envisions it, our Lord’s lov 
is SO great that the cross of Christ 


humankind until now. So that wh< 
(Continued on p.31) 
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N ot all of us have been ergo- 
nomically designed by our 
‘Maker for life within the church. 
Not all of us perform at our best 
serving on committees or on the 
church-cleaning roster. 

One of the peculiar tensions for 
me in being part of the church 
arises from my interest and partici- 
pation in the arts. Although I am a 
fully fledged clergy-person I have 
also spent four years slaving over 
canvas, paper, and paint in an art 
‘school, a very different environ- 
ment from that of the halls of a the- 
ological seminary. I can still 
‘remember the move from art 
school to seminary being like the 
shock of a cold shower on a hot 
day—from the sensual world of 
light and touch to the safe distance 
of reflective intellectual activity. 

My work with the church has 
taught me to keep these two 
worlds of experience apart. Theo- 
logical education saw nothing of 
interest in my creative skills, but 
sought to discipline my mind and 
speech. My parish council feels 
uncomfortable when I arrive with 
scarlet paint on my fingernails; 
they expect a more masculine dem- 
onstration of leadership skills. 
Something about the arts deeply 
worries the church; artists tend to 
be more playful, innovative, crea- 
tive. Such values do not seem to fit 
the corporate model the church has 
developed for its understanding of 
discipleship—which, after alll, 
majors in obedience, predictability, 
and stability (the stuff that rocks 
are made of). 

In developing my identity as a 
minister I have sought to bring 


by Rod Pattenden 


these two worlds together. Initially, 
I participated in a number of Chris- 
tian arts organizations and confer- 
ences, believing that my connection 
with the arts should be expressed 
in special interest areas rather than 
being foisted onto my parish. It has 
only been over the last three years 
that I have realized that because of 
my peculiar education I have some- 
thing important to offer my own 
local church and perhaps the 


church at large. Past experience 
told me that my passion for the arts 
is an embarrassment and that it is 
really of peripheral concern to the 
church. 

I have decided that this attitude 
is fundamentally in error: in fact, 


Eastside Uniting Parish, Paddington 
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Exploring the Arts in the Church 
(or A Brush with God) 


the arts belong to the essential 
nature of being Christian and 
therefore being human. As a result, 
the passion I have for the arts is the 
best foot I can put forward. 

In what follows I would like to 
outline some of the experiments, 
trials, and joys of developing the 
arts as one of the central aspects of 
a local church’s life and mission. 
Like all ministers I will no doubt 
err on the side of the miraculous, 
but then again, like all true life sto- 
ries, each tangible success comes at 
the cost of many failures and disap- 
pointments. 


Context 

The parish I serve is located in 
the shadow of the city of Sydney, 
one of the largest of Australia’s 
urban centers. The parish is inner- 
city, including everyone from street 
dwellers to upwardly mobile pro- 
fessionals who renovate their deco- 
rative terrace houses as a hobby, as 
well as the established well-to-do 
who passionately defend the his- 
torical charm of the area from all 


developers except builders of 
swimming pools. 
Australian church attendance 


does not compare with that of the 
USA. Less than 20 percent of the 
population regularly attends 
church, and Paddington more than 
most is an enclave of cynical secu- 
larism locked into a yuppie life- 
style. The parish is like many 
inner-city churches, a tiny minority 
holding onto the memories of the 
glorious past when the grand 19th- 
century building was full to capac- 
ity. Ministry in this situation can 
often become a protracted process 
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of grief counseling, characterized 
by low morale and high staff turno- 
ver. It is in this sort of situation, 
however, that people are some- 
times able to make risky decisions. 

Having made the personal deci- 
sion to explore the arts, the parish 
allowed me the room to make the 
first few mistakes. Freedom to 
make mistakes is the first ingredi- 
ent for creativity! The first initiative 
we developed was to mount a 
series of monthly events that 
included performances and _ talks 
from Christians in the arts (musi- 
cians, artists, and media people). 
This resulted in some wider inter- 
est and announced to the Christian 
community that this was a direc- 
tion we wanted to develop. On 
each occasion we made sure that all 
professional people were paid 
appropriately for their time, since 
evenings were when they usually 
made their living. 


Arts Policy 

Alongside these initial steps, we 
developed an arts policy where we 
set down for ourselves the reasons 
why the church should be involved 
in the arts. 

The key to the arts policy devel- 
oped around the realization that 
the gospel is not just a collection of 
words. The gospel to be communi- 
cated has to appear in an aesthetic 
form, that is, in the substance of 
human imagination, creativity, and 
life. The manner in which the 
church celebrates, loves, and acts is 
far more influential than its ser- 
mons, tracts, and bulletinboards. 
The place that most people asso- 
ciate as God’s space—the church— 
needs to be the place where life is 
celebrated most passionately, with 
pizzazz, creativity, and integrity. 

One direct outcome has been the 
risky decision to open up the wor- 
ship space to a series of arts events 
that in the current period will 
include a series of music concerts, a 
performance by a local theater 
company, a dance performance, 
and a lecture series by three visual 
artists on the subject of the spiritual 
in art. 

This concentrated range of 
events has come about after 12 
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months of work contacting and 
talking with local creative groups 
and individual musicians and art- 
ists. To our overwhelming surprise, 
most of the people we have con- 
tacted are enthusiastic and 
delighted to take part. The majority 
are respectful of our faith and are 
delighted that they have met Chris- 
tians who have moved out of their 
stereotype of being “out to get 
them with all the boring talk, talk, 
talk.” 

Mind you, some of these people 
also see a cheap venue, and will 
use us accordingly. We are learning 
to be wise and worldly, as we try to 
get those issues out in the open 
when we set up working relation- 
ships. 

One of the practical difficulties of 
increased use of the church is that 
things are never put back where 
they are supposed to be. After all, 
God knows that the broom has 
been on the hook behind the vestry 
door since 1932 when Mr. George 
Smith screwed it there. As we go 
on, we can only hope that God can 
manage these unexpected interrup- 
tions to the routine of the week. 

And of course some of these peo- 
ple have never been in church 
before. They put their feet on the 
pews, leave their beer cans behind, 
and treat the place like home. 


Activities 

One area of our church’s minis- 
try that has been well developed 
over many years is a welfare pro- 
gram that provides hot meals, 
counseling, and other support ser- 
vices to highly mobile low-income 
inner-city dwellers. Several arts ini- 
tiatives have been successful here 
among people who do not enjoy all 
the middle-class opportunities for 
being creative. Some time ago a 
welfare worker started a poetry 
group for reading and listening to 
poetry from the great Australian 
folk tradition which is so full of 
humor and pathos. 

Over a period of time some 
members of the group began to 
write their own poetry, and for the 
first time in their life they began to 
own their thoughts and feelings in 
the company of others. Over a two- 


year period enough poetry hai 
been collected to put together 

small book that was illustrated b 
members of the art class that ha. 
also been developing during thi 
period. | 

I will never forget the look 9: 
some of their faces the night th 
book was finally launched, whe 
the poems were read by one ,¢ 
Australia’s leading actors, and th 
fledgling poets too became signif 
cant human beings in the commu 
nity around them. 

This exploration of human creg 
tivity touches strong powerft 
chords in people’s lives. It is als 
good gospel action. It helps peop! 
take stock of their lives and mak 
hopeful humanizing — decision 

Among the more recent projec; 
to come out of this area of tk 
church’s work has been an exhib 
tion for the art group at the loci 
library. The exhibition was entitle 
“Stories in Art” and included aut: 
biographical information on eaq 
of the persons participating. TH 
local library is one of the key mee 
ing places in our community and 
was an important occasion to hav 
these people’s creativity and lifi 
style acknowledged as being pai 
of that same community. 

A project we are currently par 
way through is a series of conten 
porary jazz concerts that we hav 
entitled the Angelic Jazz Festiva 
Because of the high quality of th 
groups and the unexpected venu 
we have obtained good med: 


ships with the musicians, we al 
following the series with Jazz Mee 
itations on Maundy Thursday. Th 
will include Scripture readin 
contemporary poetry, and a sele 
tion of the best jazz musicians i 
Sydney. The jazz community is su 
prised and the musicians excite 
that we are taking their music ser 
ously. 

A further spin-off for the mus 
cians is that the church (or, moi 
correctly, one of its members) ha 
been able to do something in tur 
for them. One of our key sta 
members has been so enthused b 
contemporary jazz that he has s 


ip his own record label. He now 
as four recordings in various 
tages of production and _ these 
ardened cynical musicians can’t 
elieve their luck in dealing with 
in ethical and principled producer. 
; seems that such a thing is 
xtremely rare in the music indus- 
ry these days. 
| The next project ahead for the 
lhurch is a community arts project 
a partnership with a large arts col- 
ege nearby. The project will trans- 
prm over a mile of sidewalk into 
pe long gallery of chalk pictures. 
"hrough the support of local busi- 
uesses we have been able to offer 
prizes suitable to participants rang- 
ng from school children to practic- 
ng artists. The project will 
1eighten public awareness of the 
‘hurch’s commitment to the arts— 
but, more important, it will bring 
Ihe community together around a 
‘reative event that is essentially a 
wonderful piece of visual madness. 
[he links currently being forged 
ith the student association at the 
art school have also opened new 
)pportunities. The church arts 
ctivities are voluntarily posted 
and a welcome exists to start a dis- 
sussion series on Christianity and 
he Arts at the college. 
_ Asa result of these new activities 
we are now being approached with 
proposals from performance 
zroups and artists. Somewhat ner- 
vously we are sorting through the 
criteria we need to apply to these 
proposals. The positive outcome is 
that we are developing a reputa- 
tion for our artistic interests and 
that we are willing also to listen 
and learn from those who are 
squally concerned with the envi- 
ronment, unemployment, justice 
issues, and the other pressures we 
all feel from inner-urban living. 
Another area of concern is the 
shysical state of our building 
which, after all, is what most peo- 
le see first. We have a dilapidated 
‘heritage listed” monster and we 
iave engaged a highly respected 
urchitect to produce both a conser- 
vation plan and a design solution 
o the new artistic uses. People are 
10w noticing that we are caring for 
yur building, that more people are 


JG church needs 
to be the place where 
life is celebrated most 


passionately, with 
pizzazz, creativity, 
and integrity. 


coming and going, and that inter- 
esting things are going on. 

The results of this activity are 
that we are developing a new 
image in the community, making 
new connections with what are 
already important issues in peo- 
ple’s lives. Although there is 
enough confirmation of this devel- 
opment to keep us going, we keep 
facing small numbers, hard work 
for too few helpers, spreading our 
resources too thinly, etc. But there 
is enough to keep us going. 

A second positive aspect has 
been the creeping growth in mem- 
bership. Two years ago there were 
eight people committed to the eve- 
ning worship that centered on the 
arts. Now there are 20 regulars, 
and visitors are more often seen 
peering through the door. In Aus- 
tralia, churches are small and 
inner-city churches are miniscule. 
So I count this growth as spectacu- 
lar yet hard won. 


Mission and Worship 
In this country the church is a 
minority institution. You are 


treated with some distaste if you let 
slip the confession that you attend 
church. One of the most demand- 
ing areas is to make connections to 
people’s lives in the secular materi- 
alist context that most people live. 
To speak, dance, and visualize a 
fuller definition of what human life 
can be will be the growing edge for 
our venturing into the arts in the 
future. How can we confront the 
illusions and _ self-centeredness of 
the community around us? 

It is not enough to take street the- 
ater groups on lightning tours into 
the world, uttering out tired 


phrases to the jaded crowd. The 
thing that keeps me moving and 
speculating is the hope that we are 
finding, and will go on finding, 
ways to expose reality aesthetically 
and to set forth the gospel win- 
somely; to tantalize, the way the 
sound of water does on a hot day; 
to demonstrate the look, feel, and 
taste of the human dimension of 
the divine. 

The arts “flesh out,” give form 
and flavor to our life, not just to 
our doctrines: this is the hope 
when we turn to the church’s wor- 
ship. In the formation of the 
church’s worship we have sought 
to call on each person’s creativity 
and to honor the contribution of 
each. Sometimes this has surprised 
and deepened our lives, sometimes 
it has left us with the banal. In 
developing creativity, we started 
off with what could best be 
described as an Amateur Variety 
Hour. Over time a structure has 
emerged that enables people to 
contribute both the ordinary and 
the spontaneous in a pattern that 
deepens reflection and engages 
God’s presence in this place. 

Our morning worship has 
remained more formal in style, 
while the evening worship has 
attracted a motley array of people 
who are either on the edge of the 
church or who are looking for a 
more relevant faith. The worship 
includes a sermon/discussion that 
encourages people to explore their 
own histories and their received 
vocabulary for faith. As minister, 
this keeps me on my toes as I try to 
find adequate symbols for faith in 
the midst of complex individual 
(Continued on p.31) 
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| Film | 


Jurassic Park 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In Jurassic Park, Stephen Spielberg 
shows once again that he’s a master 
at making adventure movies—he’s 
still in touch with the kid in himself 
and the rest of us. The score, the 
camera angles, the scenery are all 
superb, and while it’s not really a 
film about character development, 
Sam Neill does a fine, intelligent 
job as paleontologist Alan Grant. 

This movie, of course, is about 
people being chased and eaten by 
bloodthirsty creatures, like Spiel- 
berg’s original great success, Jaws, 
which warned you to be careful 
about your swimming partners. 
But in the tradition of earlier mon- 
ster movies, Jurassic Park carries a 
deeper warning and tells a more 
complicated story. 

Some rash genetic scientists and 
their backer have meddled where 
they shouldn’t have and have 
recreated dinosaurs to attract tour- 
ists to a theme park island. But 
now that they have been created, 
can they be controlled? Appar- 
ently not. 

This is the same kind of caution- 
ary tale Mary Shelley told 100 years 
ago in Frankenstein. The moral then 
was clearly that people shouldn’t 
invade God’s territory. Franken- 
stein’s creator called him an 
“enemy of God and man.” 

As with most Hollywood product, 
Jurassic Park is set in a world where 
God doesn’t exist, and so can’t be 
offended. But there are dire warn- 
ings from the scientific advisors 
brought in after the fact about the 
“lack of humility in the face of 
nature.” 

This is all stated pretty clearly by 
Dr. Ian Malcolm (Jeff Goldblum) in 
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Now that 
they've been 
created can they 


be controlled? 


a series of speeches interspersed 
throughout the film at intervals 
just long enough to catch your 
breath before the next dinosaur 
attack. “We'll never have con- 
trol—that’s an illusion,” Malcolm 
warns his colleagues. That we 
also. shouldn’t have control— 
because we’re flawed—is left 
unstated. But the story makes that 
point with an evil computer pro- 
grammer who is willing to jeop- 
ardize everything to earn some 
cash on the side selling dinosaur 
embryos. 

In another speech Malcolm says, 
“Scientists have been so preoccu- 
pied with whether they could do 
something, they didn’t think 
about whether they should do it.” 
That kind of remark is usually 
made about the creation of 
nuclear weapons. The movie also 
makes that parallel clear, with a 
photo of Robert Oppenheimer 
(father of the atomic bomb) taped 
to the evil programmer computer. 


A Velociraptor hunts her prey. 


When it’s evident that the dir 
saurs may pose some threat, M 
colm and Ellie (the female scient 
in shorts) make this pronoun 
ment: “God made the dinosau 
God destroyed the dinosaurs. G: 
made man. Man destroyed Go 
Man created dinosaurs. Dinosat 
will kill man. And so women w 
be left to rule.” This may be go 
post-modernist theory as well 
cute dialogue. But, of course, i 
only theory. So far, man has nev 
been able to create life—but | 
done a wicked job of learning ho 
to destroy it. 

At the end of the film version, t 
human inhabitants of Jurassic Pa 
who haven’t been eaten have bed 
chastened and are apparently d 
tined to live happy lives. The bo: 
(by Michael Crichton) that t 
movie is based on ends on a mu 
more sinister note, darkly hinti 
that the dinosaurs have not bes 
contained. 

Will there be a sequel? 


(an Morrison and 


tviewed by Dan Ouellette 


a recent article in the San Fran- 
sco Examiner, staff writer Joan 
hith discussed the trend of baby- 
homers rediscovering the quiet 
d restorative power of prayer. 
e considers the phenomenon by 
ferring to sources, ranging from 
rrkeley poet and Zen Buddhist 
iholar Stephen Mitchell’s adap- 
yn of Old Testament. psalms, A 
ok of Psalms, to UC-Santa Barbara 
ligion and_ society professor 
ade Clark Roof’s book on the 
bw religiosity movement, A Gener- 
ion of Seekers. 

Smith quotes Roof as saying, 
Remember what Thoreau said. 
Ve are all leading lives of quiet 
lesperation. There is definitely a 
pclaiming of spirituality among 
hany boomers involved in what is 

t least in part a midlife quest for 

heaning.” 

(While acknowledging that prayer 
akes on many forms—including 
he most common and arguably the 
host superficial form of petitionary 
brayer—she reflects on the joy of 
eing able to engage in grateful 
nd meaningful communication 
vith the Creator. She writes, 

Prayer is, in this way, simply a 

natter of paying attention, of see- 

g God in ordinary experiences. It 
s the prayer of silence, of listening 
or God, practiced by the saints and 
mystics.” 

A prayer-like quality character- 
zes many of the songs on The Best 
»f Van Morrison, Volume 2. Released 
n between two double-CD 
:Ibums—1991’s sublime but redun- 
Jant Hymns to the Silence and Mor- 
ison’s newest work Too Long In 
exile (just released when this issue 


Music 


ason Harrod and Brian Funck 


went to press)—this col- 
lection of songs is lessa §@ 
greatest hits package 
than it is a chronicling 
of the Irish composer’s 
prayerful musical jour- 
ney through the ‘80s. 
Gospel and rock- 
influenced songs such 
as “When Will I Ever 
Learn To Live In God” 
and “In the Garden” are 
gleaned from his mid- 
‘80s and_ early-’90s 
albums, A Sense of Won- 
der; No Guru, No Method, ‘ 
No Teacher; Avalon Sun- § i 
set; and Enlightenment. rl 
The album also features 
the gritty-voiced Morrison war- 
bling an inspirational interpreta- 
tion of the traditional air, “Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child,” from his 1987 Poetic Cham- 
pions Compose album and meander- 
ing soulfully through “Rave On 
John Donne” from 1984's Live At 
the Grand Opera House Belfast. 
Morrison’s spirituality at times 
drifts dangerously inte the realm of 
wishy-washy, new-age “enlighten- 
ment,” but that’s balanced by his 
Christianity-informed mystical 
musings. In the song “In the Gar- 
den,” Morrison meditates on the 
melding of earthly and divine love 
when he sings, “No guru no 
method no teacher/Just you and I 
and nature/And the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost/In the gar- 
den wet with rain.” Similarly in the 
arresting melody, “Hymns to the 
Silence,” Morrison finds solace 
from loneliness and experiences joy 
born from sadness when he sits by 
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Van Morrison 
the “clear, cool, crystal water” in 
the countryside and sings his 
prayers “deep in my soul... close 
to the One.” 

With the exception of two covers 
of songs by John Lee Hooker and 
Bob Dylan from Morrison’s mid- 
‘60s days as leader of the rock 
group Them, the tone of the music 
collected in this album is distinc- 
tively prayerful. The songs them- 
selves are small awakenings to the 
spiritual realm of life and ulti- 
mately to the personal God who 
listens and speaks through the 
silence. But it’s Morrison’s smol- 
dering, meditative and engaging 
delivery of these hymns that give 
them their integrity. He practices 
in song what Stephen Mitchell 
notes in the introduction to his 
new-look book of psalms: “Pure 
prayer begins at the threshold of 
silence.” 

While Morrison’s albums are 
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Books 


Jesus in the Popular Press: 


Recent Biographies in Review 


by Joel B. Green 


“Who do people say that I am?” 

That may be one of the most 
troubling questions ever asked, 
precisely because it was asked by 
one whose presence in the world 
was at the same time enigmatic, 
paradoxical, full of significance, 
and yet so difficult to apprehend. 
Jesus’ announcement of God’s 
imperial rule not only contained 
within it the news of the the trans- 
formation of the world by means of 
the presence of God, but called for, 
even demanded, response on the 
part of human beings. 

This question Jesus put to his 
disciples (Mark 8:27) continues to 
trouble us. As we follow the narra- 
tive of that Gospel, we realize that 
it is addressed as much to us as to 
them. What is more, we realize that 
Jesus provided no one, definitive 
answer to his own query. 

It is not surprising, then, that his 
question has been as durable as it 
has been troubling. Who was 
Jesus? Who is Jesus? 


One “Jesus”... Or Many? 

In a remarkable move, the devel- 
oping church recognized that no 
one “Jesus” would do. Already in 
the second century the church had 
a “Gospel harmony,” a continuous 
life of Jesus attempting to draw 
together into one narrative the 
sometimes disparate portraits of 
our Gospels. Overlooking _ this, 
however, the church embraced the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John—affirming within this 
variety of perspective the one gos- 
pel, Jesus Christ. 

Embedded in this fourfold Gos- 
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pel is the vocation always to artic- 
ulate the meaning of the life and 
achievement of Jesus in new set- 
tings. As Yale University’s Jaros- 
lav Pelikan has recently shown, 
this mandate has been taken seri- 
ously, and not only by New Testa- 
ment historians. His study of Jesus 
through the Centuries surveys the 
presentation of Jesus in literature, 
art, philosophy, and the social sci- 
ences, all in the West. Others, 
including Jack and Priscilla Pope- 
Levison and Anton Wessels, have 
begun to record how the signifi- 
cance of Jesus has been communi- 
cated outside the world of the 
North Atlantic—on the continents 
of Africa, South America, and 
Asia. 

Exploring the significance of 
Jesus here in the U.S.A. has taken 
the form of a growth industry, 
with the latest volumes hardly 
restricted to the sometimes arcane 
and parochial world of academic 
publishing. Clearly, interest in 
Jesus in the larger public is on the 
rise, and a number of authors are 
attempting to arrest this interest, 
some while attempting to wrestle 
Jesus away from his perceived 
bondage to “historic” and “offi- 
cial” church interpretation. 


Questing after Jesus 

Of course, the sorts of questions 
being asked and the nature of the 
controversies being foregrounded 
today are nothing new in Jesus 
studies. From the latter part of the 
18th century to the turn of the 
20th, the original quest of the his- 
torical Jesus was largely fueled by 


A New Vision 


and the Life of Discipleship 
MARCUS J. BORG 


Jesus 


ith Pet 


Sprit, Culture 


the desire to rescue Jesus fro 
ecclesiastical dogma, to get behi 
the church’s faith to the authens 
Jesus of history. This led to who’ 
sale reinterpretations of some of t 
Gospel material and to sweepi) 
dismissals of other material, esp 
cially those stories that irritat) 
modern sensibilities. The mirac 
lous, together with the the 
contemporary attempts to expla 
them rationally, were precluded 
a priori grounds. 

In retrospect one is tempted 
say that those early explorations: 
the historical Jesus were helpful 
spite of themselves. After all, thi 
proceeded on numerous unexa' 
ined assumptions, not the least 
which was their fascination w: 
the Gospel of Mark. Having be 
determined that it was the earlii 
Gospel to be written, it was the: 
fore honored as the most relial 
from a historical vantage poi 
Never mind that the other G 
pels—even John, largely d 
counted as “theological”—mig 
have drawn on traditional mater 
dating back to the ministry of Jes: 
And never mind that Steph 
Mitchell’s The Gospel according 
Jesus (1991) proceeds with just ti 
presupposition. 

At the same time, though, » 
have come to recognize better | 
distinction between “the Jesus 
the historians” and the Jesus w 
occupies the center of the Christi 
faith. For example, we recogni 
the difference between these ty 
statements referring to the sat 
event: “[Jesus] was crucified unc: 
Pontius Pilate” and “Christ died { 
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gir sins.” The one speaks of a his- 
jrical event attested not only by 
e Gospels, the Latin historian 
jacitus (Ann. 15.44), and possibly 
le Jewish historian Josephus (Ant. 
}.64), but was incorporated as a 
‘storical statement in early Chris- 
an creeds. The other is a theologi- 
itl interpretation of that historical 
hvent, affirming the importance of 
ue cross in God’s redemptive pur- 
fose. 

| Moreover, with the benefit of 
pesignt we can see the degree to 
phich those 19th-century students 
sf Jesus painted Jesus in their own 
age. That early quest for the his- 
prical Jesus taught us the degree to 
hich our own prior commitments, 
jur subjectivities, shape our read- 
mgs of Jesus. Or at least it should 
Jave. 

} Speaking very much in the 
Bresent tense, E. P. Sanders writes, 
It is amazing that so many New 
Jestament scholars write books 
bout Jesus in which they discover 
nat he agrees with their own ver- 
fion of Christianity.” 

iThis is the same E. P. Sanders, as 
his critics have been quick to men- 
fion, who describes himself as a lib- 
ral Protestant and whose Jesus, 
(perhaps,” “. . . intended to estab- 
lish modern liberal Protestantism” 
330). 

Serious study of Jesus did not 
top with the failure of the “origi- 
nal quest” early in this century. 
shortly thereafter the “second 
yuest” was instituted by those who 
Heveloped what many took to be 
recision instruments for extract- 
ng the authentic Jesus from the 
heologizing of the early church. 
Like scissors-and-paste artists, they 
»xcised even individual words and 
portions of verses as representative 
f the historical Jesus. 

Those “precision instruments” of 
ourse embodied their own proble- 
matic presuppositions. See, for 
example, the important criterion of 
dissimilarity, which took as histori- 
ral those sayings that showed 
Jesus’ message as discontinuous 
with the Judaism of his day and 
with the Jesus-movement following 
his death, and so produced a Jesus 
not at all rooted in history. 
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This form of the search for Jesus is 
now all-but-dead, living on catalep- 
tically in the activities of the much- 
publicized “Jesus Seminar.” 
The Contemporary Agenda 

Today, the agenda for studies of 
the historical Jesus is focused else- 
where. If the “second quest” 
resulted in a Jesus almost com- 
pletely excised from his own 
world, the “third quest” is con- 
sumed with returning him to it, in 
order to understand how his 
words, his actions, his aims, might 
have been perceived in_ first- 
century Palestine. This was the bur- 
den of Geza Vermes’ book, Jesus the 
Jew, whose appearance two dec- 
ades ago marked a monumental 
shift toward serious engagement 
with the socio-historical contours 
of the world in which Jesus’ life 
would have first had significance. 

More recently, John Dominic 
Crossan has devoted 224 pages of 
his study of The Life of a Mediterra- 
nean Jewish Peasant, Jesus, to an 
exploration of Jesus’ social world. 
He brings together the collective 
insights of the last three decades of 
social and cultural anthropological 
study of the Mediterranean world 
of antiquity. In fact, this section of 
his project is of greater interest and 
more compelling than his subse- 
quent portrait of Jesus. 


the Spirit, his miracles, and his 
encounters with the demonic. He 
moves on to show how Jesus’ 
agenda, focused as it was on the 
needs of human beings and their 
social relations, was at odds with 
that of the Jewish religious leader- 
ship, concerned as they were with a 
holiness that created boundaries 
between persons. Jesus thus 
becomes for Borg a model for life 
lived on the boundary of Spirit and 
culture—a life whose source is birth 
in the Spirit, whose dominant qual- 
ity is compassion realized in com- 
munity, and whose context for dia- 
lectical engagement is wider 
culture. 

Even if Borg overlooks key ingre- 
dients of the Gospels-portrait of 
Jesus and of Jesus’ social world, 
and too easily moves into a sym- 
bolic mode of interpreting the con- 
creteness of Jesus’ activities, he has 
at least challenged an increasingly 
rationalistic church to take with 
greater seriousness how a more full 
understanding of the social and 
spiritual world of Jesus shapes our 
hearing him. 

In addition to this concern with 
interpretation of Jesus within his 
own context, other questions are 
central to “Jesus studies” today. 

First, because his execution by 
Pontius Pilate is historically certain, 


We can see the degree to which those 
19th-century students of Jesus painted 
Jesus in their own image. 
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For a more general and less 
patient audience than that 
assumed by Crossan, Marcus Borg 
has attempted to plant our under- 
standing of Jesus more firmly in a 
domain where the world visible to 
us is not the whole of reality. Here, 
“ |. the world of Spirit and the 
world of ordinary experience are 
seen as not completely separate, 
but as intersecting at a number of 
points” (26-27). 

This allows Borg to explore 
anew Jesus’ own relationship to 
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and because portraits of Jesus in 
the past have often presented him 
in the garb of a mild-mannered 
reporter incapable of causing real 
social trouble, scholars today are 
keenly concerned with the query, 
Why was Jesus crucified? This 
question gains importance when it 
is remembered that death by cruci- 
fixion was reserved in the Roman 
world for enemies of the state. 

John P. Meier, whose recently 
published tome covers only mat- 
ters preliminary to a discussion of 
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the historical Jesus, goes so far as to 
list as a criterion for determining 
what material actually comes from 
Jesus “The Criterion of Rejection 
and Execution”: What historical 
words and deeds of Jesus can 
explain his trial and crucifixion as 
“King of the Jews’(177) ?. It is pre- 
cisely on this point that some of the 
more recent and popular “lives of 
Jesus” are found seriously wanting, 
as we will see. 

Second, students of Jesus are 
concerned with the question of 
Jesus’ aim or aims, and third, with 
the relationship between Jesus and 
the Christian church. To what 
degree did Jesus intend the church; 
and what is the relationship 
between the message of Jesus and 
the theology of Paul? 

The extent to which the recent 
publication of books for public con- 
sumption is driven by concerns 
other than those occupying current 
scholarship is startling. It is not 
enough simply to dismiss some 
“biographies” as modern attempts 
at “selling Jesus” through contro- 
versial and sometimes completely 
baseless speculation. In their own 
way, they display the foibles of 
New Testament scholarship and 
bring to the fore important ques- 
tions about Jesus for those in and 
outside the church. 


Rescuing Jesus from the Church 

A group of New Testament 
scholars has won wide acclaim for 
its study of Jesus—provided 
acclaim is measured by media cov- 
erage and sensationalism. This is 
the Jesus Seminar, led by Robert 
Funk, whose modus operandi has 
been to determine by democratic 
vote among themselves whether 
the sayings attributed to Jesus in 
the Gospels actually stem from 
Jesus. 

The Seminar was founded in 1985, 
determined, according to Funk” .. 
. to learn whether a scholarly con- 
sensus exists as to what Jesus really 
said ... and to report the results of 
their deliberations to a broad pub- 
lic in some relatively simple, lucid 
form” (xiii). 

In fact, as became immediately 
clear, Funk’s real interest was in 
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stealing air time from the electronic 
church and other fundamentalists. 
For Funk, the choice is clear. One 
can be a “literalist,” who “” . . 
insists that everything written in 
the scriptures is literally true or it is 
not true at all.” Or one can be a 
“critical scholar,” “” .. . whose con- 
clusions are determined, not by 
prior religious convictions, but by 
the evidence.” One can choose 
piety or facts, facts or fancies, his- 
tory or histrionics, science or super- 
stition (xiv, xvii). 

Later this year, the Seminar will 
make public via Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Company its full conclu- 
sions on the sayings of Jesus in The 
Five Gospels, even as it begins to 
take up the question of the historic- 
ity of the deeds of Jesus. These, too, 
must be rescued from the theologi- 
cal tyranny of the churches. 

The Jesus Seminar is not alone in 
this crusade to rescue Jesus from 
the church. Bishop Spong has actu- 
ally entitled one of his latest books 
Rescuing the Bible from Fundamental- 
ism. The program he follows in it is 
continued in his 1992 undertaking 
to rethink the birth of Jesus, Born of 
Woman. 

In both books, Spong’s real pro- 
gram is to expose and counter Bib- 
lical literalism in the public arena. 
Like Funk, he is agitated above all 
by the electronic church, televan- 
gelists, where he finds an emphasis 
on “literal truth,” particularly in 
those cases where the Biblical mate- 
rial in view is clearly metaphorical 
or poetic. 

It is true that this phenomenon is 
present, perhaps even on the rise, 
in North America and that it needs 
to be addressed. Spong, like Funk, 
however, seems concerned less 
with fundamentalism as a phenom- 
enon and more with fundamental- 
ism as a caricature, a way of dis- 
missing the views of those who 
place more weight on the relevance 
of Scripture than they do. 

What is as disconcerting as it is 
remarkable is that neither Spong 
nor Funk seems to be aware of 
scholarship of the last quarter cen- 
tury from evangelical quarters of 
the church that is equally con- 
cerned to rescue the Bible from nar- 


row fundamentalism, but to do s 
in a way that maintains a ke 
emphasis on its authority f¢ 
Christian faith and life. Like th 
Jesus Seminar, then, Spong too ea; 
ily falls into the trap of commun 
cating that there are two ways | 
reading the Bible: the bad wa 
of fundamentalism and the go@ 
way, “my way,” the  enligh 
ened, based-on-the-consensus-¢ 
modern-scholarship way. 

Although he does not have fu; 
damentalism in view, A. N. Wilsc 
also wants to rescue Jesus from tl 
church. If one reads his biograpk 
of Jesus in light of his preface, or 
becomes immediately aware of h 
fundamental concern to locate 
Jesus a person who would hay 
joined Wilson in departing tl 
church into which Wilson was bai 
tized as an infant. 

Jesus, Wilson asserts, has su 
vived in spite of the Christ of t! 
theologians. Indeed, had _ Jes: 
known what shape Christian hi 
tory would take, his cry of despz 
from the cross (“My God, my Go 
why have you forsaken me? 
would have been even greater! 

Spong and Wilson are each 
their own way so consumed wi 
their inimical itinerary that they f. 
to entertain the possibility of fre 
readings of the tests they so easi 
dismiss. It is undoubtedly true th 
the church has read (for examp 
the infancy narratives of the Gc 
pels of Matthew and Luke in wa 
that have oppressed women, 
Spong believes, and in fabled w 
that have no basis in the texts, 
both Spong and Wilson comment 

Why not read these texts wir 
greater faithfulness, then? 

Why not exploit the fact that, . 
Luke’s rendering, the visitation 
God overturns normal ways 
determining status and honor 
the world of Mary and Elizabeth? 

Why spurn texts simply on t 
basis of their having been rez 
inappropriately in the past? 

Of course, Spong and Wils 
snub the infancy narratives f 
other reasons too, particular 
because of their supernatural co; 
tent. We will return to this iss¢ 
shortly. 


sus in Our Image 

In his new book on Jesus, The 
yspel according to Jesus, Stephen 
itchell promises to deliver A New 
tanslation and Guide to His Essen- 
I Teaching for Believers and Unbe- 
vers. In fact, Mitchells’s transla- 
m of the Gospel material 
jcupies only 26 pages of this 300- 
us-page book. The rest is taken 
>, first, with a description of how 
litchell decided what within the 
pspels was authentic to Jesus, 
hd, following the “book of good 
: as determined and trans- 
ted by Mitchell, a section-by- 
ction commentary on the “good 


is today as they seek to identify 
thentic Jesus material. In fact, he 


il about the scholarly criteria he 
ploys in his own reconstruction, 
mough he assures us that he has 
always taken seriously the strictly 
cholarly criteria.” 

1 More important for him, though, 
re other, decidedly subjective cri- 
eria, “the criteria for spiritual 
lalue.” He confesses: “Ultimately 
hy decisions were based on what 
{homas] Jefferson called ‘internal 
vidence’: the evidence provided 
ly the words themselves” (6-7). In 
hese words, Mitchell hears the 
foice of the authentic Jesus. This 
nay sound like circular reasoning, 
jut Mitchell denies that it is reason- 
ag at all; rather, he maintains, it is 
| mode of listening. 

| As the gospel according to 
Aitchell is unveiled, it becomes 
lear that his primary adversary is 
lectarianism in any form. This, we 
ire by now not surprised to learn, 
vas also Jesus’ adversary, so that 
he authentic passages Mitchell 
dentifies emphasize “largehearted- 
1ess.” These speak with the voice 
if Jesus, while the voice of the 
hurch putting words into Jesus’ 
nouth was discerned by its “bitter, 
vadgering tone” (8). 

| What is the gospel according to 
Jesus? Simply this: that the love 
we all long for in our innermost 
heart is already present, beyond 
longing. (10) 


What is more, this gospel is une- 
quivocally individualistic (e.g., the 
kingdom of God has “only infinite 
singulars” [12]), is concerned with 
the kingdom of God in the heart, 
and with forgiveness. Jesus him- 
self, according to Mitchell, was an 
illegitimate child, and so mani- 
fested throughout his life an open- 
handedness to society’s outcasts. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that 
Mitchell, who claims to have 
mastered the world’s great relig- 
ions, finds in Jesus nothing that 
one would not find in the 


vision, a heaven-oriented hope? 
This, he says, 492%. 18/a kind of 
benign insanity” (10-11). 

On this, Mitchell receives the 
support of the Jesus Seminar, 
which has repeatedly voted against 
the authenticity of end-time- 
oriented sayings alleged in the Gos- 
pels to have been spoken by Jesus. 
Marcus Borg, too, sees no future 
eschatology in Jesus’ message. 

Following the days of Hal Lind- 
sey in the ‘70s, and in anticipation 
of the probable apocalypticism of 
the turn of the second millennium, 


Will we listen to the texts as they speak 
to us, stepping into the discourse 
situations in which they were written? 


greatest teachers of the other 
world religions. 

Why would such a Jesus be con- 
demned to death and executed as a 
revolutionary against Rome? For 
loving too much? This is a problem 
on which Mitchell’s “gospel” is 
strangely silent. Perhaps this is not 
surprising, though, since the real 
gospel with which he is concerned 
is one of generosity of spirit. One 
supposes the world Mitchell envi- 
sions would never have killed 
Jesus, so it is not surprising that he 
recruits Jesus (and a cadre of other 
religious figures) to further this 
vision. 

What is remarkable is that Mitch- 
ell seems unaware of how Jesus has 
been remade in Mitchell’s image, 
and therefore is also unaware of 
how this Jesus has been rendered 
impotent of subverting or even 
questioning Mitchell’s, or our, pre- 
vious ideas. 

On a related front, it is remark- 
able that so many contemporary 
studies of Jesus agree with Mitchell 
that Jesus had no views about the 
end of the world. In his reckoning, 
the primary focus of Jesus’ message 
was the presence, now, of “ulti- 
mate reality, the luminous, com- 
passionate intelligence of the uni- 
verse.” What of the messianic 
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it may make good sense to guard 
against misinterpretations on this 
matter. Indeed, already among the 
Gospels both Luke and John 
emphasize the presence of salva- 
tion more than its future. But these 
are matters of emphasis, and one 
wonders whether these late-20th- 
century readings of Jesus without 
any eschatology are readings of 
Jesus, or are mere reflections of 
late-20th-century sensibilities. 


“The Scholars Say So” 

Without exception, among the 
biographies of Jesus written by 
non-specialists I have come across 
in recent years, all appeal to con- 
temporary scholarship for support 
for their ideas. This is important, 
since historical scholarship has 
made consequential advances in 
the last 20 years, sometimes cor- 
recting traditional viewpoints, 
sometimes opening up new vistas 
for exploration. And, as Robert 
Funk of the Jesus Seminar so aptly 
observes, New Testament scholar- 
ship has not made a habit of com- 
municating its findings in a way 
accessible to the church-at-large or 
to wider society. So intermediaries, 
people who will build bridges 
between New Testament scholars 
and the larger culture, are needed. 
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On the other hand, “journalists” 
of this sort always run the risk of 
acquainting themselves only with 
the idiosyncracies of one or two 
scholars or of hunting only for 
those scholars who will support 
their own pet theories. In either 
case, the reading public is treated 
to a portrait of Jesus bearing the 
endorsement of “scholarship,” but 
bearing little likeness to the Jesus of 
those historians. 

For example, was Jesus married? 
New Testament scholars are typi- 
cally agnostic on this issue: “The 
available evidence is insufficient to 
support an answer in the affirma- 
tive; our only available historical 
sources mention no spouse for 
Jesus.” Barbara Thiering is not so 
timid, however, concluding that 
Jesus was married, not once but 
twice! In her book, Jesus and the Rid- 
dle of the Dead Sea Scrolls, she 
asserts that Jesus and his wife Mary 
Magdalene had three children prior 
to their divorce and his remarriage 
to Lydia (of Acts 16:13-15)! 

Thiering reaches these and other 
fantastic conclusions about Jesus 
on the basis of her “scientific” read- 
ing of the New Testament and later 
Christian documents, helped along 
by her inaccurate asumption that 
the Dead Sea Scrolls provide infor- 
mation about Jesus and the early 
church. (The materials Thiering 
uses predate the Common Era by 
more than 100 years.) 

She finds in the New Testament 
a series of coded messages which, 
she argues, develop along the same 
lines as the method of interpreta- 
tion called pesher employed at 
Qumran. At Qumran, pesher was 
used to interpret the present in 
light of the ancient Scriptures, 
much like Peter is said to have 
done in Acts 2:16: “Now this is that 
about which Joel the prophet 
spoke. .” Thiering, however, 
finds here a more exciting, mysteri- 
ous, detective story, arguing 
against all of the evidence that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and the New Tes- 
tament, need to be decoded. For 
example, How do we know that 
Jesus married Lydia? Thiering 
draws our attention to Acts 16:14: 
“The Lord opened Lydia’s heart.” 
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Decoded, this means that Jesus and 
the virgin Lydia fell in love and 
were married. 

Bishop Spong, too, wants us to 
believe that Jesus was married to 
Mary Magdalene and he presents a 
phalanx of circumstantial evidence 
to support this conjecture. More 
interesting at this point, however, 
is the reason Spong has concluded 

— that we must 
dismiss the 
infancy narra- 
tives of Mat- 
thew and Luke 
as fictional 
accounts. 
Drawing 
“recent — schol- 
arship,” Spong 
argues that the 
Evangelists have made use of a 
Jewish interpretive technique 
called midrash in order to create the 
stories of Jesus’ birth completely 
from Old Testament Scriptures. 
(Crossan makes a similar case for 
the complete creation of the stories 
of Jesus’ death and resurrection: 
they have no basis whatsoever in 
history but are built up from Old 
Testament Scriptures.) 

A closer examination indicates 
that Spong’s appeal to recent schol- 
arship is in fact an appeal to one 
scholar, Michael Goulder, whose 
view of midrash has been rejected 
by both Jewish and Christian schol- 
ars. In fact, midrash, used by the 
later rabbis, is a commentary on a 
Biblical text, not the creation of his- 
torical accounts drawing on a verse 
here, another there, without regard 
to literary context. 

Evoking “the scholars” works in 
exactly the same way for Stephen 
Mitchell and A. N. Wilson, even if 
Wilson’s discussion is often much 
closer to contemporary “Jesus- 
studies.” This appeal to the schol- 
ars is for emotional effect. It under- 
girds one’s own arguments by 
appealing to “the experts.” 

Thus, Spong asserts, “Belief in 
the historical accuracy of these 
texts no longer exists in academic 
circles” (6). And one hears repeat- 
edly, “No serious scholar believes 

” or, “The best scholarship today 

. ” Time after time, however, 
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such claims to up-to-datedness ar 
scholarly consensus do little mo, 
than embarrass these authors, wh 
apparently have not interacte 
much with recent “Jesus studies 
All too often, those emperors hay 
no clothes. 


Caught between Two Worlds 

In his study of Jesus’ birt 
Bishop Spong adopts an old ar 
tired reconstruction of the evol) 
tion of christology. In his view, tl 
birth of Christianity can be trac¢ 
back to the period after the crucifi 
ion of Jesus when he ” .. . was; 
some way believed to have beg 
included in the very life of Gog 
(50). This was the revelato: 
moment that Christians soug 
later to explain by the “legends” 
Jesus’ ascension, his resurrectio 
his baptism, and so on, and finals 
by creating birth narratives. Thee 
then, are faith-based narrative 
designed not to relate history but 
make a theological statement abo: 
the sort of person Jesus was. Bu 
we are told, no serious person 
the late 20th century could actual 
believe that these birth narratives 
with their miraculous conceptio 
dreams, angels, and the like—a 
literally true. This would be 
deny the modern, scientific view of 1 
world. 

One can almost hear in the bac 
ground the unforgettable assertii 
of Rudolf Bultmann: 

We cannot use electric lights a: 
radios and, in the event of illne 
avail ourselves of modern me 
cal and clinical means and at t 
same time believe in the sp’ 
and wonder world of the Ni 
Testament. And if we suppo 
that we can do so ourselves, ° 
must be clear that we can rep 
sent this as the attitude of Chr 
tian faith only by making t 
Christian proclamation uninte: 
gible and impossible for our cc 
temporaries. (4-5) 

Like Bultmann, Spong preser 
himself as a thoroughly mod 
person concerned for a Christi 
message palatable to “the modes 
world.” For this, Bultmann may 
forgiven, but Spong shows his ov 
of-datedness by hanging on to) 
view of the world that is no long: 


jiodern” (or, perhaps better said, 
iit has been superseded by post- 
dernism). 

Whe quaintness of Bultmann’s 
sertion and the confidence of 
jong’s belie the problem, for they 
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ve moved forward on the basis 
| Newtonian science—that is, on 
> basis of a mechanics that 
izued that we can understand 
fuse-and-effect in a predictable 
lay. In such a world, miracles are 
it possible, for the “miraculous” 
ect of scientific necessity must 

{ve a natural cause. 

(Today, however, there is no uni- 

id scientific description of reality; 
; ile relativity purports to provide 
oherent description of astronom- 
jal phenomena, it is to quantum 
; chanics that one turns for a 
pherent description of subatomic 

nenomena. No “grand theory” is 

accepted. There is no agreed, 
dmmon, modern, scientific view 
j the world, and the miracu- 
jus phenomena noted in the Gos- 
els and subsequently—previously 
nderstood as expressions of de- 
bption, mental pathology, super- 
ii fantasy,, and a_ pre- 
worldview—have _ re- 
ntered (post)modern discourse as 
xemplars of the mysterious in our 
lorld, of a reality larger than what 
in (yet) be measured by physical 
nsories. 
| Spong, however, wants to have it 
oth ways, and here he is in fellow- 
nip with Crossan. Modern folk 
sk, Did it happen? But this is the 
rong question, Spong observes, 
yr in antiquity—and, we might 
dd, in postmodernism—the ques- 
lon was (and is), What does it 
ean? 

Which will be be, Bishop Spong? 
Vill we be modernists or postmod- 
nists? Will we listen to the texts 
s they speak to us, stepping into 
ne discourse situations in which 
hey were written? Or will we per- 
etuate this disappointing commit- 
nent to “objective facts” thrust on 
is by 19th-century historicism? 

In spite of the gains in recent 
ears, in which we have learned 
ot to pit event and interpretation 
gainst each other, such studies of 
ssus continue to operate on this 


narrowly defined historical front. 
Ironically, folks like Spong and the 
Jesus Seminar find their closest 
bedfellows in the fundamentalism 
they so disdain; both view the Gos- 
pels with reference to “what actu- 
ally happened,” even if their data 
bases diverge dramatically. 

Contemporary concerns with 
“kerygmatic history” or “history- 
in-its-significance”—that is, the rec- 
ognition that historical data is 
already and inescapably drawn 
into a nexus of signification— 
captures more profoundly the 
nature of the Gospels. In our 
increasingly post-Christian world, 
it is precisely this issue of cultu- 
rally embedded significance that 
cries out for explication. Hf 


Joel B. Green is associate professor of New 
Testament at the American Baptist Semi- 
nary of the West and the Graduate Theo- 
logical Union, Berkeley. The author of six 
books, Prof. Green was also co-editor (with 
Scot McKnight) of Dictionary of Jesus 
and the Gospels (IVP, 1992). 
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MANLEY PIPPERT 
(Continued from p.7) 
we have had success. 

One thing that Jesus said after he 
resurrected, when he turned to the 
disciples, was, “Would you like to 
see my wounds?” Why did he do 
that? Was it just to show them the 
marks? Then, when they were 
looking at his wounds, he said, 
“Peace be with you.” 

Why did the disciples want to 
see those wounds? There are sev- 
eral points there. One is the clear 
statement, the clear impression of 
Scripture, that all of us are 
wounded. 

We were raised by wounded par- 
ents, who themselves were raised 
by wounded parents. We marry 
spouses with secret scars, and we 
carry our own wounds. And we 
will probably wound our children. 
The people we love the most on 
this planet, we will no doubt 
wound in some way. What is so 
moving to me about Jesus’ show- 
ing his wounds is that Jesus wasn’t 
born wounded as we are. We are 
born with a propensity for sin, 

with a sense of alienation, but Jesus 
wasn’t wounded. He chose to be 
wounded because he knew how 
much it would do for us. When 
Jesus shows me his wounded hand 
and tells me, “I can give you peace, 
Becky,” those wounds are the 
proof that he can offer me some- 
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thing that no one else can. 

The fact that he would be willing 
to reveal his wounds as proof that 
he was truly God has inspired me 
to see that another form of witness- 
ing is the freedom to be able to 
share my wounds as well. People 
can tell if the fire and the passion in 
your heart for God come from hav- 
ing been through the furnace, from 
having gone through suffering. 

I have learned that we shouldn’t 
despise our wounds. They can be 
used by God just as Jesus’ wounds 
were used by God to give us all 
healing and hope. 


Radix: My last question is, “What 
are you working on now?” Do you 
have a new writing project? 


Manley Pippert: I’ve been writing 
a book on the wilderness years of 
David. When I taught on David last 
year, the women wondered, “Oh, 
he’s in the Old Testament. Will it 
have anything relevant to say?” 
But the life of David is so modern, 
so powerful. 

I particularly became fascinated 
by the wilderness years, going 
from this great victory with David 
and Goliath to being cast out and 
having to live as a fugitive. 

Every dimension of his power, I 
believe, was forged in the trial and 
the pain of the wilderness years. So 
I’ve become fascinated with the 
question, “Why is adversity a gift?” 
Why does James say, “Count it all 
joy when you experience trials and 
temptation.” It’s because it isn’t 
until we walk through very diffi- 
cult things that the real founda- 
tions of our lives are tested. Were 
we leaning against the wrong wall 
all along, or is God truly God? Is he 
really there? Adversity shakes the 
foundations, and we find out if the 
foundations are true. But adversity 
also—if we allow it to be our 
teacher—can produce character 
that we couldn’t have developed 
otherwise. 

When I look at David’s life I see 
envy, bitterness, jealousy. David 
was sinned against. There’s 
anger—how do we cope with 
anger? David was tested by it 
and was tempted by all these 
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things, and in most cases he 


Overcame them. 


Radix: 
great. 


A book about that sounds 


MUSIC 

(continued from p.23) 

easily found in the CD bins of 
most stores, you will be hard 
pressed to track down the superb 
debut album by Wheaton, Illinois- 
based acoustic duo Jason Harrod 
and Brian Funck. Dreams of the 
Color Blind, released on the home- 
spun Heated Brick Records label, 
is an impressive collection of 
melodically rich and _ lyrically 
potent songs that deserves a wider 
audience than it will probably get. 

Harrod and Funck craft tunes 
steeped in spiritual and moral sen- 
sibilities in much the same non- 
proselytyzing and reflective ways 
that T Bone Burnett and Bruce 
Cockburn approach songwriting. 
Noteworthy songs include the 
lead-off number, “Blue Sky Morn- 
ing,” with its fine acoustic guitar 
work and bright harmony vocals, 
and the jazzy “Worn Out Wel- 
come,” with John Clark’s soprano 
saxophone lines a highlight. 

This highly recommended album 
was produced in Los Angeles by 
Mark Heard shortly before the tal- 
ented musician, whose own album 
was reviewed on these pages a few 
issues ago, passed away. Dreams of 
the Color Blind is dedicated to his 
memory. (To order the album, 
send $14 for CD or $9 for cassette 
to Heated Brick Records, P.O. Box 
1181, Wheaton, I] 60189-1181.) 


PANNELL 
(Continued from p.15) 


ing to take back that east side, 
block by block. They’ve organized 
block clubs—it’s an astonishing 
thing. 

Eddie has no less a vision than to 
take back Detroit. He’s one of my 
heroes; I serve on a board with 
Eddie in Detroit. We’re working on 
finding foster homes for our kids. 

I get to Detroit a couple of times 


a year in that capacity, and Ed¢ 
and I work together. I first re 
about him in The Wall Street Journ 
He’d become a darling of the R¢ 
gan-Bush administration, as a pr 
found example of what th 
thought their philosophy was: (€ 
the government out of the lives, 
people, get back into the neighb¢ 
hood stuff. 

Well, that’s OK, but there’s 
whole lot more to it than that—t 
fact is that he’s very substantive. 

I do say, though, that when t 
director of HUD, Jack Kem 
would come to Detroit, he w 
more likely to spend his ener: 
talking with Eddie than with othe 
in politics there. So much disas; 
and tragedy and sloppiness a; 
waste had happened in Detr 
through the HUD office—in otk 
years it was a real scam. Wh 
Eddie, though, you've got a diffi 
ent kind of thing going that I 
real substance, real transformati! 
of whole neighborhoods. 

I was at Moody Bible Institi 
this past weekend and a you 
man who had read my book sa. 
“By the time I got halfway throu: 
it I began to wonder if you ww 
black. I couldn’t imagine anybo 
else but a black person writing 1) 
this, but I wasn’t sure.” Then: 
asked, “What is it that compels y 
to write like this?” 

I knew that was an import 
question for him, so I said, “Wel: 
hope it’s the gospel. I hope tha 
wouldn’t have to write like this; 
any other reason, out of any kinc 
personal pique or ambition 
whatever.” I said, “I’m not ss 
that would be worth it, and there 
a sense that I wouldn’t have to. 
just kind of disengaged myy 
from the gospel, I wouldn’t have 
write like this, because in sot 
powerful ways I am not persona 
touched by this disaster. I’m 1 
living in the central city, but it | 
to do with the integrity of the g: 
pel.” 

He was quite impressed with ti 
answer. He too wanted desp: 
ately to see it not merely as: 
black issue, but as something t 
was profoundly related to th 
gospel. 


'TS and the CHURCH 
ntinued from p.21 


jes and communal pressures. 
The most profound learning 
mm all this activity is that the 
jspel is not simply a message 
at floats in pure elegance across 
le screen of God’s word proces- 
r. The gospel has a shape and 
rm—or it is nothing. For it to 
xe form it must be born into a 
alture. The church, therefore, is 
)d’s artwork or icon. 

Paul reminds us in a number of 
gs letters that we, the church, “are 
ving transformed into the same 
mage from glory to glory” (2 
printhians 3:18). This image, or 
jon, or artwork is the work of the 
birit in revealing Christ among 
, for Christ “is the image of the 
avisible God, the firstborn of all 
jeation” (Colossians 1:15). 

| So, no tidy methodology for suc- 
»ss that can be transferred from 
his article exists—except that any 
bmmunity, if it has integrity, 
aust put its roots down and 
press itself in cultural ways. The 
uestion remains: In my place, in 
hy home, what is the cultural 
brm of the gospel? What are the 
the hard-won names 


} So forgive my drift into preach- 
ng. Bear with my hope. Hear my 
adness. The arts have helped me 
ecover a little of what it means to 
e made in the image of God. 


od Pattenden is an artist and pastor who 
Iso heads the Institute for Theology and 
he Arts, P.O. Box 379, Paddington 
NSW, Australia. 


JAPANESE NEIGHBOR 
‘Continued from p.18) 


ebra (p. 45) said of omoiyari peo- 
le might come true, 


They believe that one’s magokoro 

[sincerity or trueheartedness] 
will eventually open another's 
closed heart and induce a 
desired reaction; that an event, 
however tragic or far-reaching, 
must be evaluated and judged by 
the presence or absence of mago- 
koro in the parties involved. 
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AFFIRMING AND RESTORING 
LIFE-CONSTITUTING PRACTICES 


Whoever receives one such child in my name, receives me. 
—Jesus, Matt. 18.5 


A CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY 


NEW COLLEGE BERKELEY 
OCTOBER 22, 23 & 24, 1993 


Join with parents, teachers, child care workers, clergy, nurses, physicians, 
grandparents, and others to explore the questions: - 

“What is the crisis facing children?” “What are the caring practices for children 

that need to be restored?” * "How does our faith guide us in caring for them?” 


€ a 


Speakers include: 
+ W. Thomas Boyce, Chief, Division of Behavioral Pediatrics, UCSF 
+ Ernest Boyer, Director, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 
+ Angela Barron McBride,Dean,School of Nursing, Indiana University 
+ Vera Mae Perkins, Vice-President, Harambee Christian Family Center, 
Pasadena 


Workshops include: 
Caring for Children in the Family * The Theology of Caring for Our Children 
* Panel on Children and the Arts ¢ Parenting as Spiritual Practice 


For more information, contact NCB*2606 Dwight WaysBerkeley»CA*947049(800)383-9387 


SRL 


With such a bent for omoiyari, the 
non-Christian Japanese will join 
the centurion “who stood there in 
front of Jesus, heard his cry, and 
saw how he died,” and be moved 
to exclaim, “Surely this man was 
(and is) the Son of God!” (Mark 
15:38 NIV). 


Stanley K. Inouye heads IWA, a Christian 
organization directed toward the Japanese 


—— x ——————————— 


community. For more information write: 
IWA, 128 E. Palm, Suite 103, Monrovia, 
CA 91016. 
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Night Lights 


I dreamed a skylight 

Spread winglike over the room 
And a cloud of witnesses 
Crowding my vision 

Angels to star the curtained dark, 
A pole-star saint to set 

My compass. 

A multitude of the heavenly host 
Beats back the wallowing night 
While childlike I sleep on, 
Dreaming of holiness. 

Every day God makes more stars 
To light the darkness 

Yet even a clear glass sheet 
Letting Heaven shine through 
Earns the name of skylight. 


Laurie Lee 


—Donna Farley 
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1) $12 ($14 foreign) for 4 issues, lyear 
C1 $24 supporting subscription 


Make check or money order to Radix. do not send 
foreign checks or currency. All contributions are tax 
deductible. 
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